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ns  IN  1898  . . . 


Time  tumbles  along.  Wars  come  and  go.  Bui 
the  first,  most  experienced,  most  widely  read 
exclusive  newspaper  foreign  service  in  America 
continues  forward  over  the  field— unique  in  the 
searching  significance  of  its  facts  .  .  .  unsur¬ 
passed  in  the  sincerity  and  soitndness  of  its 
interpretations. 

Founded  in  1898  by  Victor  1  wson  .  .  . 
furthered  by  Walter  Strong  am  ank  Knox 
.  .  .  maintained  even  more  intensiv,  y  by  John 
S.  Knight  .  .  .  the  Chicago  Daily  New. ..Foreign 
Service  continues  to  lead  all  others  because  it 
does  two  things  with  matchless  skill: 

It  chronicles' the  significant.  It  strives  to  report 
only  what  is  significant,  and  to  show  the  signifi¬ 
cance  of  everything  it  reports.  It  concentrates 
on  cutting  core-deep  into  things  of  significance 
to  the  United  States  and  to  the  entire  world. 


It  interprets.  Its  aim  is  not  merely  to  tell  what 
has  happened— the  news  agencies  do  that— 
but  to  tell  how  and  why  it  happened,  and  what 
it  means. 

All  of  this,  of  course,  requires  razor-sharp  re¬ 
porting,  a  more  careful  study  of  facts,  a  closer 
scrutiny  of,  human  equations,  more  caution,  a 
deeper  sense  of  responsibility  perhaps  —  cer¬ 
tainly  more  truing  up  on  the  side  of  sincerity. 

A  painstaking  approach  to  news?  Of  course. 

But  upwarrd'  of  25,000,000  readers  —  more 
people  than  follow  any  other  newspaper  for¬ 
eign  service— testify  to  the  superiority  of  this 
technique. 

In  1943,  as  in  1898,  Americans  oldest,  most 
distinguished  newspaper  foreign  service  moves 
on  ...  on  into  a  new  era,  more  portentous 
perhaps  than  any  the  world  ever  has  known. 


JOHN  S.  KNIGHT.  PUIUSHER 


Soles  Agoot:  Resistor  &  Tribooe  Syndicote.  Des  Moines,  lew*  , 


Like  the  well-adjusted  individual,  the  really  great  news¬ 
paper  is  the  one  easily  and  quickly  able  to  conform  to 
new  and  unusual  circumstances.  Since  emergencies  are 
commonplace  in  a  newspaper  office  this  characteristic  of 
adaptability  is  of  paramount  importance. 


EVENING  AND  SUNDAY 
A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


To  more  than  half  a  million  readers  this  symbol,  pub¬ 
lished  daily  on  the  front  page  of  Chicago’s  most  widely 
read  evening  newspaper,  assures  the  utmost  in  adapta¬ 
bility  to  the  rapid  changes  of  each  history-making  hour. 


HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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More  than  double  the  Dynamic  Range 
A  vast  new  program  naturalness  for  your  listeners 


Dy  namic  Range  —  the  infinite  contrasts 
of  sound  intensities  from  soft  to  loud — 
give  hearing  its  perspective.  Match  in 
true  magnitude  the  sounds  of  a  whisper, 
the  full  orchestra,  the  lion’s  roar  and 
you  have  dynamic  range  that  provides 
reception  in  all  its  glorious  realism. 

FM  captures  shades  of  sound  that  vastly 
widen  dynamic  range.  It  removes  the 
unreality  of  artificially  controlled  sound 
levels  that  compress  the  fortissimo— for 
an  FM  broadcast  transmitter  requires  no 
limiting  of  audio  peaks  in  a  program 
pick-up.  It  eliminates  the  unnaturalness 
of  the  expanded  pianissimo  that  AM 
needs  to  over-ride  high  background 
noise  levels — for  an  FM  receiver  does 
away  with  background  noise  that  nor¬ 
mally  masks  AM  reception,  particularly 
at  low  sound  levels. 

Consider  the  reasons  why  an  FM  broad¬ 
cast  program  is  able  to  provide  over 
twice  the  dynamic  range  of  an  AM  broad¬ 
cast  program.  The  intensities  of  ordinary 
sounds  range  from  the  threshold  of  hear¬ 
ing  at  0  decibels  to  the  crash  of  thunder 
at  110  decibels.  In  this  range,  AM  is 
capable  of  reproducing  sound  intensities 
from  the  average  minimum  noise  level 
of  a  typical  AM  receiver  at  40  decibels  to 
its  maximum  audio  sound-handling 
ability  at  70  decibels— a  dynamic  range 
of  30  decibels.  Compare  this  limited 
range  with  that  of  FM  which  is  capable 
of  reproducing  faithfully  sound  inten¬ 
sities  from  the  minimum  noise  level  of  a 


typical  FM  receiver  at  about  20  decibels 
to  its  maximum  audio  sound-handling 
ability  at  approximately  80  decibels — a 
dynamic  range  of  60  decibels!  FM’s 
ability  to  handle  a  greater  range  of  sound 
intensities  will  bring  a  new  dimension 
to  your  program  reception,  increase 
listener  interest,  and  provide  a  better 
service  for  your  advertisers. 

When  you  plan  your  FM  station,  look  to 
General  Electric.  G.E.  is  the  one  radio 
manufacturer  with  experience  in  design¬ 
ing  and  building  complete  FM  broad¬ 
cast  systems — from  transmitters  to  re¬ 
ceivers.  G.E.  has  designed  and  built 
more  FM  broadcast  transmitters  than 
any  other  manufacnurer.  G.E.  built  the 
first  FM  home  receivers  and  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  large  percentage  of  the  half 
million  now  in  use.  Today,  the  six  studio- 
transmitter  FM  relay  links  now  operat¬ 
ing  in  the  340-megacycle  band  are  all 
G.E. — with  thousands  of  hours  of  regular 
operation  to  their  credit.  And  at  Schenec¬ 
tady,  G.E.  operates  its  own  FM  proving- 
ground  station,  WGFM.  For  information 
on  General  Electric  FM  broadcast  equip¬ 
ment,  write  Electronics  Department, 
General  Electric,  Schenectady  5,  N.  Y. 

EsiaUith  ■  priwity  oa  delivary  af  yaar  FM 

eqaipaNal.  Write  for  your  copy  of  the  "G-B 
Equipment  Reservation  Plan"  which  ex¬ 
plains  General  Electric’s  plan  to  help  you 
obtain  early  delivery  of  transmitters  and 
associated  equipment. 


50  FM  BROADCAST 
STATIONS  ARE  ON 
THE  AIR;  OVER  370 
APPLICATIONS 
ARE  PENDING. 
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MtllMUM  SOUND  HANDLING  ABIIITT 


HiNIMUM  background  noise  lEVEl 


AM 


AM  broadcast  programs  lack  reghsm 
because  the  range  of  natural  sound 
ntensities  is  ortificiolly  limited. 
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MAIIMUM  SOUND  HANDLING  ABILITT 
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FM 


FM  broadcast  programs  have  glori 
ous  reolism  because  sound  intensities 
ochieve  truer  proportion. 


0  — 


rk«  O-f  piw-war 
SCMnw  fM  trommtfmr 


General  Elearic’s  new  frequency  •modulated 
equipment  will  include  revolutionary  circuit 
developments,  new  component  designs,  and 
improved  layout  features. 


FM  DOES  IT— 

•  FM  ghret  your  owdianc*  preeram*  wMi  virHraily  n* 
mon-iwode  neise  or  tMic.  •  FM  muMpHos  your  offoc- 
Mvo  covorefO  day  and  nieM.  •  FM  miniodaos  ttoNoa 
iwtorforonco.  •  FM  givos  your  proeroms  vivM  natural 
nots  with  grootor  dynooiic  sound  rongo.  o  FM  co»> 
Irihutos  to  tho  oconooiy  oi  a  hrsndsoit  sytSotu. 

Hoar  tA»  G-E  peugmus:  "7%a  WmrU 
Today*'  nnn,  M0$m/sy  tirmtik  Friday,  6c45  ^aw, 
ETT,  cos:  •Th»  G’E  AU-Girl  OrchtatM,**  Smm- 
tUylOFjm^  EWT,  NBC 
MmuUffArmy^  Friday,  4  p-  m,,  EWT,  CBS 


I  ANTENNAS  •.  ELECTRONIC, TUBES  •  HOME  RECEIVERS 


FM*  TELEVISION -AM 

■OITOR  A  PUR  LIS  NCR  for  Merck  10.  1t4S 
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KEEP  AMERICA  STRONO 
BUt  MORE  WAR  BONDS 


how  smooth 


POWERED  BYALUSON 

PjS — Lightnmg 
P-39—  AhtKobra 

P-^o—  IVarhawk 

A-36  and  P-jt — Mustang 
P-63 — Ktngcohra 

Allison  has  already  furnished  more 
than  Syfioofioo  H.P.  for  use  in 
these  planes. 


GENERAL 

MOTORS 


Ertry  Sunday  Afternoon 

GENERAL 


HORKING  to9<irti»r  cattfoaMn  have 
aN  but  benitliMl  "««r«b  stock" 
from  rite  ronciiM  cad  fanas  af 
Ofclaiiaaia,  aa4  hare  iatradaceJ 
pate  bfcd  straias  af  sleek  Aapas  aad  Whiteface 
wkkh  naw  fraae  vkaia.  pictasea^ap  laaabam  , 
oace  raaaiesl.  A  qaarter  of  a  aiiUioa  head  af 
live  stack  was  aiarkated  thtaaqli  Hie  TUiSA 
stackyards  ia  1944,  patting  alatast  $9,000,000 
in  rite  pockets  of  cotriemea  in  "Tlie  Magic  fm* 
pire."  Hera  are  millioas  arailaMa  far  the  par* 
chase  of  YOUR  pradact  by  rite  people  yaa 
TILL  oad  SILL  through  the  pages  of  the  nesrs-*^^ 
papers  THEY  RIAD!  -  ' 


t 


“ALL  THE  NEWS 


( 


Accord  fcx*  War  and  Peace  Reached  at 


The  Tnct  of  ChufchilTs  RepcMt  to  the  House  ot  Commons  on  the  Allies^  Decisions  at  Yalta 


Sjjje  Jffork 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT" 


When  Prime  Minister  Churchill  made  his  report  to  the 
House  of  Commons  on  the  Allies’  decisions  at  Yalta, 
The  New  York  Times  was  the  only  New  York  newspaper 
to  record  the  entire  text  of  his  speech. 
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Newhouse  Buys  Associate’s 
17%  Interest  for  $2,000,000 


Hoffman  Remains  with  Chain 
As  Circulation-Business  Manager 

M  1922  a  young  man  who  had  paper,  he  obtained  a  law  degree 
quit  the  law  after  losing  his  and  served  in  the  Lazarus  firm, 


The  first  case  he  tried,  a  suit 
for  $80,  he  lost  by  a  jury  deci¬ 
sion,  so  he  paid  his  client  the 
$80  and  quit  the  law  firm. 

After  making  a  success  of  the 
Staten  Island  Advance,  New¬ 
house  in  1932  bought  the  Long 
Island  Daily  Press  in  Jamaica 
from  the  Bidder  Brothers,  who 
owned  51%  of  the  stock.  The 
other  49%  was  owned  by  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Hoffman,  its  circulation 
manager.  Hoffman  decided  to  go 
along  with  the  new  owner,  and 
has  shared  in  all  his  newspaper 
investments  since.  That’s  how 
the  interest  in  the  Press  became 
a  17%  interest  in  the  Newhouse 
string  of  newspapers.  And  with 
the  $2,000,000  check  in  his 
pocket,  Hoffman  is  to  remain  as 
circulation  and  business  mana- 
•tioii  a  daily  and  compete,  ger.  His  daughter,  a  lawyer,  is 
with  the  Advance,  trying  to  an  assistant  district  attorney  of 
drive  the  new  owner  out  of  Onondaga  county. 


Unt  case,  bought  the  Staten 
Hand  (N.  Y.) 
idea  nee,  a 
wwkly  newspa¬ 
per  that  had 
been  made  a 
(htly  and  was 
dowly  dying  of 
'  p^oll  trouble, 
lb  struggled 
night  and  day, 

SI  business  man¬ 
lier,  advertis- 
iagsalesman 
and  publisher, 
until  It  turned 
the  corner  and 
gave  him  a  profit  instead 
hH^ches. 

The  proprietor  of  the  Staten 
Iriander,  a  twice-a-week  news- 
er.  decided  to  make  his  pub- 


tion  to  stick  with  Newhouse  is 
the  story  of  another  exhibition 
of  loyalty  by  Hoffman  to  the 
Bidders.  When  World  War  I 
started,  the  Bidders  published 
the  New  York  Stoats  Zeitung 
and  Herald.  Feeling  was  intense 
against  Germans,  and  the  Bid¬ 
ders)  feared  that  despite  their 
well  proved  citizenship  their 
newspaper  property  might  be 
wrecked.  So  one  of  the  brothers 
called  in  Hoffman  and  told  him 
the  situation,  suggesting  he  look 
for  another  job  so  he  would  not 
be  left  in  the  lurch. 

Hoffman  found  another  job, 
but  told  Bidder  that  before  he 
quit  he  wanted  to  talk  it  over 
with  his  wife.  Next  day  he  told 


Sconuel  I.  Newhouse 

Island  Press  was  a  good  buy. 
The  Bidders  looked  it  over,  and 
in  the  deal  that  followed  took 
51 'i/  interest  while  Hoffman  had 


his  boss  that  if  he  would  promise  49 'i — now  a  $2,000,000  melon  for 
him  at  least  $35  a  week  salary —  a  onetime  Park  Bow  newsboy. 


Hoffman 


of 


DAD#r 


Back  of  Hoffman's  determina- 


boiiness.  Money  was  spent  lav- 
lAly — for  Staten  Island — and 
the  fight  thrilled  the  newspaper 
buyers.  But  they  preferred  the 
Advance,  and  its  10,000  circula¬ 
tion  doubled,  while  the  compet¬ 
ing  Islander  folded.  And  now 
the  Advance  has  30,000. 

Making  Progress 
And  so  it  came  about  that  in 
1IS2,  ten  years  after  acquiring  a  PAPA,  who  is  that  pale-looking 


he  was  getting  big  pay  at  the 
time — he  and  his  wife  thought 
they  could  get  along,  possibly 
using  some  of  their  own  .savings. 

But  he  wanted  to  stick  by  his 
employer. 

The  paper  survived,  and  sev¬ 
eral  years  later,  Hoffman,  who 
was  restored  to  his  big  salary  competitmn. 
and  lived  in  Jamaica,  told  the 
Bidders  he  thought  the  Long 


When  Newhouse  bought  the 
Press  in  1932  it  was  the  second 
place  paper  on  Long  Island — 
outside  of  Brooklyn.  Its  circula¬ 
tion  was  30,000,  and  now  it  is 
about  110,000.  'The  Star  in  Long 
Island  City,  which  had  been  the 
leading  paper,  couldn’t  meet  the 


When  Newhouse  took  over  the 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


EARLY  TO  BED  AND  EARLY  TO  RISE . . . 

^lie  ^un  ^etd  in  C^iiilt  C^oiumniitd 


kMing  property,  the  young  man 
had  made  enough  money  to 
begin  an  expansion  that  is  still 
going  on,  and  his  chain  of  news¬ 
papers  is  still  making  progress. 

ITiat’s  why  Samuel  I.  New¬ 
house  was  able  this  week  to  pay 
out  $2,000,000  to  an  associate 


man  with  the  bags  under  his 
eyes? 

Hush,  Ethelbert.  that’s  a  night¬ 
club  columnist. 

Why  is  he  squinting  so.  Pop? 

It’s  the  first  time  he’s  been  out 
in  the  daylight  for  years  and 
years,  son.  He  used  to  cover  the 


who  has  gone  along  with  him  nightclubs  till  all  hours,  before 
once  1932  and  held  a  17%  in-  Mr.  Byrnes  imposed  the  mid 
forest  in  the  Newhouse  news-  night  curfew. 


papers.  For  it  was  Newhouse. 
just  49,  who  waged  the  long 
nght  for  success  on  the  Staten 
Wand  Advance. 

Born  on  a  farm  in  Connecti- 
oit  Newhouse  took  to  hanging 
•vound  a  newspaper  office 


What  are  the  nightclub  col- 
unists  doing  after  midnight  now. 
Pop? 

Hmmmm.  Why  don’t  we  ask 
them,  .son? 

Curfew  so  new  that  so  far 


ihyonne.  N.  J.,  where  his  father  I’ve  spent  most  of  my  time  thifik- 
was  circulation  manager.  The  ing  up  excuses  to  explain  to  my 
owner.  Judge  Lazarus,  took  a  wife  why  I'm  still  out  at  5  A.M. 
liking  to  the  youth,  let  him  run  Thanks  for  asking. — Irv  Kup- 
wnmds.  and  finally  began  show-  cinet,  Chicago  Times. 


ing  him  some  secrets  of  the 
“•wspaper  trade. 

Young  Newhouse  liked  the 
•Wvrspaper  business,  but  had 
■f®ed  at  being  a  lawyer,  so 
^fhough  he  had  become  adver- 


Now  I  don't  get  any  sleep  at 
all.  Clubs  used  to  close  at  some 
respectable  time,  like  2  or  3  A.M. 
and  I’d  get  to  bed.  Now  I  go  to 
these  private  parties  and  don’t 


fWng  manager  and  then  business  get  home  before  7  or  8.  There 
'Manager  of  the  judge’s  news-  are  a  lot  of  speaks  running,  too 
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.  .  .  but  I’ll  find  out  about  those 
later — Lee  Mortimer.  New  York 
Daily  Mirror. 

Nights  we  curl  up  with  “For¬ 
ever  Amber”;  afternoons  we  buy 
sun  glasses  and  the  first  shows. — 
Henry  Murdock.  Chicago  Sun. 

To  be  very  honest — I’m  going 
home.  Nothing  very  exciting — 
but  it’s  wonderful.  I  guess  it 
must  be  old  age  creeping  up  on 
me. — Louis  Sobol,  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

I'm  curing  a  mild  disease  that's 
afflicted  me  for  ten  years.  It’s 
called  “lackashuteye.”  When  the 
lights  go  on  again — and  curfew 
ceases — and  Byrnes  roams  (neat 
twist,  eh?) — so  will  yours  truly. 
— Ivan  Paul.  San  Francisco  Ex- 


I’m  enrolling  in  a  night  school 
course  to  keep  up  with  my  star 
gazing.  Oh.  well.  I  get  home  by 
2  A.M. — an  act  that  goes  over 
big  with  my  wife.  Now  I  don’t 
have  to  go  into  my  usual  song 
and  dance,  or  listen  to  the  music. 


Then  I  jump  into  bed  where 
there  is  no  cover  charge  at  any 
time  and  bow  out  until  noun 
next  day  when  I  wake  up  feeling 
as  effervescent  as  a  Bromo  Selt¬ 
zer. — Pence  James.  Chicago 
Daily  News. 

Home  comparatively  early 
then  to  reading  until  daylight 
Can’t  seem  to  remember  to  get 
a  jug  of  beer  before  closing  time. 
Should  have  a  swell  garden  this 
year  and  in  a  month  or  so  should 
be  in  the  best  of  health  and 
bored  too. — Charlie  Dawn.  Chi¬ 
cago  Herald- American. 

Now  I  make  the  hay  be/ore 
the  Sun  shines. — Virginia  Forbes. 
New  York  Sun. 

Most  nightlife  columnists  are 
spending  the  after  -  midnight 
hours  talking  about  the  curfew — 
the  most  cussed  and  discussed 
Federal  edict  since  the  Volstead 
Act,  which  was  right  in  theory 
but  wrong  in  principle. — Danton 
Walker,  New  York  Daily  News. 

I  Continued  on  page  62) 
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Small  Dailies’  Linage 
Gains  13.7%  in  1944 

Classified  Advertising,  Sunday  Papers  Make 
Greatest  Strides,  E  &  P  Survey  Shows 

PROVIDING  sharp  contrast  with 


82  MORNING  NEWSPAPERS 

National . 

I^ocal . 

(Classified . 

t9lS 

51,399,111 

201,641,017 

63,917,602 

1944 

57,076,129 

218,944,802 

64,949,866 

Cain 

5,677,018 

17,303,786 

11,032,364 

Total . 

306,967,630 

340.970,787 

34.013,167 

It  <»% 

National . 

Local . 

Classified . 

237  EVENING  NEWSPAPERS 
106,428,216  121,063,661 

_  688,266,470  668.044,223 

_  122,403,230  147,550,349 

16,626,346 

69,787,763 

25,147,119 

14.81% 

11.86% 

20.64% 

Total . 

816,087,916 

926,648,133 

110,660,218 

IS  MR 

National . 

Local . 

Classified . 

104  SUNDAY  NEWSPAPERS 

_  7,622,996  9,651,844 

_  104.066,120  125,116,966 

19,375,002  23,891,173 

1,928,848 

21,060,835 

4,616,171 

26.69% 

20.22% 

23.30% 

Total . 

131,064,118 

168,669,972 

27,496,864 

20.97% 

National . 

Local . 

Classified . 

GRAND  TOTALS 

1943  1944 

164,450,322  187,681,534 

893,963,607  1,002,105,980 

195,695,734  236,391,378 

Gain 

23,231,212 

108,142,373 

40,695,644 

%  Goa 
14.12% 

12:09% 

20.78% 

Total . 

1.254.109,663 

1,426.178,892 

172,069,229 

13 .72% 

the  metropolitan  newspapers, 
whose  1944  linage  dropped  2.5% 
below  that  in  1943  (E  &  P,  Jan. 
27,  p.  60),  the  nation‘’s  small 
daily  and  Sunday  newspapers, 
accoeding  to  Editor  &  Publuh- 
br's  latest  semi-annual  cross- 
section  survey,  gained  13.72%. 
This  plus  figure  is  larger  than 
the  12.5%  attained  in  1943  by 
the  newspapers  in  the  52  major 
cities  checked  by  Media  Records, 
but  it  does  not  come  up  to  the 
indications  of  last  summer  when 
small  daily  Image  for  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year  showed 
a  total  increase  of  16.8%. 

However,  it  tops  1943’s  total 
2.9%  gain  record^  for  the  small 
dailies  by  10.82%.  That  year 
substantial  gains  were  made  in 
the  national  and  classified  divi¬ 
sions.  but  they  were  offset  by 
sizable  losses  in  local  linage, 
whereas  in  1944  every  classi¬ 
fication  showed  increases. 

More  Popers  Covered 

For  its  current  survey,  a  con¬ 
tinuation  of  the  twice-yearly 
studies  begun  in  September, 
1943,  Editor  &  Publisher  more 
than  doubled  the  number  of 
small  newspapers  queried,  in¬ 
creasing  the  morning  ones  from 
the  28  checked  at  the  close  of 
1943  to  82  this  year,  the  evening 
from  112  to  237  and  the  Sunday 
from  38  to  104,  a  total  of  423  as 
compared  to  178.  Because  of 
this,  coupled  with  the  demands 
on  space.  Editor  &  Publisher 
will  not,  as  previously,  list  the 
newspapers  used  in  niaking  the 
study. 

In  point  of  percentage  the 
largest  total  gain  was  rolled  up 
by  classified  advertising,  which 
had  a  20.78 'c  increase  in  1944 
over  1943.  This  repeated  the 
situation  existing  in  both  1943 
and  June,  1944.  However,  classi¬ 
fied  did  not  fulfill  the  potentiali¬ 
ties  indicated  by  the  28.1%  gain 
recorded  for  it  in  June. 

Contrary  to  the  percentage 
picture  which  placed  local  ad¬ 
vertising  in  third  place  as  far  as 
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percentage  gains  are  concerned, 
local  gained  108,142,373  actual 
lines,  more  than  classified  and 
national  together  and  over  twice 
as  much  as  either  one.  The  total 
percentage  gain  for  local  is 
12.09%,  contrasting  with  a  1.4% 
loss  in  1943  and  with  a  14.2% 
gain  in  June,  1944.  For  national 
it  is  14.12%,  slightly  above  the 
13.6%  recorded  in  1943,  and 
somewhat  below  the  18.3%  gain 
it  reached  last  June. 

Further  breakdowns  show  that 
of  the  three  newspaper  groups, 
Sunday  papers  made  the  largest 
percentage  gains  in  1944  as  com¬ 
pared  with  1943,  but  the  evening 
papers  contributed  the  greatest 
actual  linage  increases. 

National  advertising  in  Sun¬ 
day  newspapers  rose  25.59%,  the 
largest  gain  to  be  recorded  by 
any  type  of  advertising  in  any 
group  of  newspapers.  Classified 
with  a  plus  of  23.30%  in  this 
category  was  also  unequalled  in 
the  other  groups. 

The  237  evening  newspapers, 
in  addition  to  contributing  110,- 
560.218  lines  of  the  total  172,- 
069,229  linage  gain,  also  made 
healthy  percentage  gains.  Na¬ 
tional  linage  rose  14.82%,  local 
11.86%,  and  classified,  20.54%  in 
this  group. 

Overall  gains  did  not  change 
the  relative  positions  of  the 
classifications  and  groups,  how¬ 
ever.  Both  last  year  and  this,  in 
point  of  percentage  gains,  classi¬ 
fied  led  with  national  and  local 
following  in  order.  On  the  basis 
of  actual  linage,  local  still  leads 
with  classified  second  and  na¬ 
tional  third. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  appear 
the  summary  linage  figures. 

■ 

Bill  Opposes  Premium 
Rates  on  Political  Ads 

Concord,  N.  H.,  Mar.  7 — Op- 
Dosition  to  a  bill  which  would 
prohibit  newspapers  and  radio 
stations  from  charging  more 
than  normal  rates  for  political 
advertising,  was  voiced  by  sev¬ 
eral  New  Hampshire  news¬ 
papers  and  stations  yesterday 
during  a  Senate  committee  hear¬ 
ing  on  the  measure,  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  reports. 

The  bill,  filed  by  Senator  Rae 
Larada.  places  responsibility 
for  the  charges  on  the  news¬ 
papers  and  stations. 

Attorney  Robert  W.  Upton, 
former  chairman  of  the  Repub¬ 
lican  state  committee,  support¬ 
ed  the  measure,  as  did  Burt  D. 
Wr.rren.  publisher  of  the  Nashua 
Telearavh. 

Speaking  against  the  bill  were 
J.  D.  Hartford,  publisher  of  the 
Portsmouth  Herald,  and  owner 
of  Radio  Station  WHED;  Arthur 
T.  Brush,  of  the  Manchester 
Union-Leader:  John  Prentiss,  of 
the  Keene  Sentinel:  Lewis  M. 
Wilkinson,  a  director  of  the 
Laconia  Citizen. 


Press  and  Radio 
Freedom  Voted 
At  Mexico  City 

By  Jerry  Walker 

First  international  recognition, 
by  formal  vote,  of  the  principle 
of  freedom  of  information  among 
nations  was  accorded  by  the  In¬ 
ter  -  American  Conference  in 
plenary  session  at  Mexico  City 
this  week  when  it  adopted  a 
combined  Uruguayan-U.  S.  reso¬ 
lution. 

Simply  a  recommendation, 
without  any  force  of  treaty  obli¬ 
gations  and  international  dec¬ 
laration,  the  resolution  proclaims 
freedom  of  communication  of 
thought,  oral  as  well  as  written, 
as  an  essential  condition  to  the 
development  of  a  watchful  pub¬ 
lic  opinion  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  of  aggression. 

Fascism  Reference  Out 

Several  changes  were  made  in 
the  language  of  the  resolution,  as 
finally  accepted,  from  the  text 
of  the  document  submitted  orig¬ 
inally  by  Secretary  of  State 
Stettinius.  At  the  outset,  the 
American  reference  to  “repre¬ 
sentatives  of  fascism’’  (see  E.  & 
P.  for  Mar.  3,  p.  62)  was  revised 
to  speak  of  “totalitarian  govern¬ 
ments.’’  The  new  wording  in 
the  preamble  is: 

■’One  of  the  most  harmful 
methods  that  has  been  used  by 
the  totalitarian  governments 
contrary  to  the  dictates  of  hu¬ 
manity  is  to  isolate  their  own 
countries  from  the  influence  of 
foreign  information,  depriving 
them  of  access  to,  and  exact 
knowledge  of,  the  internal  sit¬ 
uation  existing  in  other  coun¬ 
tries.” 

In  the  list  of  four  recommen¬ 
dations,  the  concluding  section 
is  entirely  rewritten  and  broad¬ 
ens  the  scope  of  the  principle  of 
free  access  to  all  forms  of  in¬ 
formation  to  cover  radio  and 
books.  Most  specific  of  the  four 
points,  this  one  reads: 

“The  Inter-American  Confer¬ 
ence  on  problems  of  war  and 
peace  recommends:  That  the 
American  republics,  having  ac¬ 
cepted  the  principle  of  free  ac¬ 
cess  to  all  forms  of  information, 
will  do  everything  possible  to  as¬ 
sure  that  when  a  judicial  order  in 


the  world  is  guaranteed,  there  be 
established  the  principle  of  free 
emission  and  reception  of  news 
and  information,  oral  and  writ¬ 
ten,  published  in  books  or  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio  or  disseminated  by 
any  other  means,  under  priqia 
responsbility  and  without  need 
of  previous  censorship,  the  same 
to  apply  equally  to  private  cor-  ■ 
respondence,  letters,  telegrams 
or  communications  in  any  other 
form  in  time  of  peace.” 

Proponents  of  freedom  of  in¬ 
formation  are  hopeful  toat  a 
stronger  declaration,  binding  on 
nations,  will  be  obtained  at  the 
United  Nations  Conference  in 
San  Francisco  next  month.  To 
this  end.  Rep.  Daniel  J.  Flood  of 
Pennsylvania  submitted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  in  Congress  this  week,  after 
studying  the  Mexico  City  docu¬ 
ment.  He  would  have  Congress 
•go  on  record  firmly  as  asking 
“that  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  availability  of  news  and 
communication  facilities  equally 
and  freely  throughout  the  world 
be  made  a  part  of  the  coming 
peace  program.” 

Delayed  in  Stalingrad  three 
days  because  of  bad  weather, 
the  ASNE  committee  finally  ar¬ 
rived  in  Moscow  and  planned 
to  remain  a  week. 

■ 

New  England  Group 
Starts  Market  Study 

Under  sponsorship  of  a  group 
of  New  England  newspapers, 
Marion  Harper  Associates,  re¬ 
search  organization  of  New 
York,  is  conducting  a  survey 
of  the  New  England  market  to 
provide  a  basis  for  future  pro¬ 
motional  effort  by  the  publish¬ 
ers  individually  or  collectively. 

The  study  expected  to  pro¬ 
vide,  it  was  slated,  information 
on  which  the  feasibility  of  or¬ 
ganizing  group  selling  of  major 
New  England  newspapers  can 
be  decided.  In  its  intent  the 
New  England  program  is  sim¬ 
ilar  to  the  investigation  that  the 
Harper  organization  is  currently 
conducting  for  a  group  of  Met¬ 
ropolitan  papers  nationally. 

Newspapers  sponsoring  the 
study  include  the  Providence 
( R.  I. )  Journal-Bulletin.  Worces¬ 
ter  ( Mass. )  Telegram  &  Gazette, 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Register, 
Boston  Herald-Traveler,  Spring- 
field  I  Mass. )  Union  Republican 
News,  and  Portland  (Me.) 
Press-Herald. 
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WPB  Approval  Indicated 
On  Newsprint  Order  Plan 


All  Except  Newspapers  Asked 
To  Report  Inventory  Tonnage 


WASHINGTON,  Mar.  8— The 
recommendation  of  the  WPB 
newspaper  advisory  committee 
that  a  second  quarter  cut  in 
newsprint  quotas  be  avoided  by 
curtailing  paper  orders  5%  is 
headed  for  approval  by  the  War 
Production  Board. 

Meanwhile,  magazine  and  book 
publishers  and  commercial  print¬ 
ers  were  being  ordered  to  report 
their  inventory  tonnage  with  a 
view  to  determining  how  much 
paper  they  can  pool  and  what 
reduction  in  receipts  will  be 
necessary  to  stave  off  a  second 
quarter  cut  in  their  consump¬ 
tion. 

The  fact  that  similar  reports 
were  not  asked  from  newspaper 
publishers  was  taken  to  mean 
that  WPB  regards  the  paper  sit¬ 
uation  in  that  industry  relatively 
good  and  that  no  question  exists 
as  to  the  ability  of  the  newspa¬ 
pers  to  continue  present  usage 
without  creating  a  supply  prob¬ 
lem. 

Figures  submitted  by  W.  G. 
Chandler's  committee  indicated 
an  apparent  shortage  as  of  June 
30  of  42.672  tons,  approximately 
5%  of  the  second  quarter  supply, 
on  the  basis  of  supply  and  esti¬ 
mated  requirements.  In  the 
latter  column  were  newspapers’ 
estimates  of  1,459,747  tons,  com¬ 
mercial  printing,  books,  maga¬ 
zines,  etc.  of  122,670  tons,  and 
government  requirements  of 
100,255  tons— totalling  1,682,672 
tons.  On  the  supply  side  of  the 
picture  was:  1,200,000  tons  from 
Canada.  360.000  tons  from  the 
,  U.  S.,  and  80,000  tons  from  New¬ 
foundland. 

In  discussions,  considerable  in¬ 
terest  was  expressed  in  the 
amount  of  paper  the  U.  S.  con¬ 
templates  shipping  to  liberated 
countries,  and  in  this  connection, 
the  recent  statement  by  Cana¬ 
dian  manufacturers  received  at¬ 
tention.  This  disclosed  a  trend 
of  U.  S.  government  orders  for 
Canadian  newsprint  from  925 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1944 
to  6,682  tons  in  the  fourth  quar¬ 
ter,  and  23,000  tons  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1945. 

Total  U.  S.  orders  for  Canadian 
stock  in  the  first  three  months 
of  this  year  amount  to  630,000 
tons  against  a  commitment  of 
800.000  tons. 

Diversion  to  new  and  tem¬ 
porary  commercial  users  thus  far 
appears  to  be  almost  negligible 

Silence  on  Price  Boost 

Washington,  Mar.  8— The  offi¬ 
cial  position  of  the  Office  of 
Price  Administration  on  a  pro¬ 
posed  $3  increase  in  newsprint 
price  is:  no  comment. 


in  any  effect  on  supply  for  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  the  statement 
points  out,  but  Canadian  manu¬ 
facturers  are  “aware  that  this 
type  of  diversion  may  show  a 
tendency  to  increase  during  the 
next  few  months.” 

The  manufacturers  hold  that 
their  primary  obligation  is  to 
maintain  the  suppiy  on  which  a 
free  press  depends.  It  would  be 
"inequitable  and  wrong,”  the 
statement  said,  to  have  a  diver¬ 
sion  of  newsprint  to  new  com¬ 
mercial  uses.  In  conclusion,  the 
manufacturers  pledged  them¬ 


selves  to  remain  firm  in  their 
intention  to  continue  the  policy 
of  the  past  five  years  of  war,  of 
supplying  established  customers 
and  supporting  a  free  press. 

Last  week’s  meetings  of  the 
affected  Industry  advisory  com¬ 
mittees  were  conducted,  as  al¬ 
ways,  behind  closed  doors  but 
this  time  with  each  closely 
watching  the  actions  of  the  other. 
’The  magazine  publishing  and  the 
commercial  printing  industry 
met  jointly,  further  defining  the 
issue  which  the  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  had  raised  in  their  in¬ 
sistence  that  each  industry 
should  be  considered  apart. 

The  newspaper  committee  had 
pointed  out  in  a  previous  meet¬ 
ing  here  that  prospective  sec- 


Double- V  Waste  Paper 
Program  Started 


REPRESENTATI'VES  of  press, 

government,  veterans’  associa¬ 
tions,  the  paper  industry  and  na¬ 
tional  organizations,  working  to¬ 
gether,  shoved  off  on  the  new 
Double-V  program  for  waste 
paper  salvage  at  a  dinner  in  the 
Mayfiower  Hotel,  Washington, 
Thursday.  The  press  of  the 
country  will  announce  the  pro¬ 
gram  Monday. 

Designed  to  inject  new  blood 
into  the  waste  paper  collections 
the  new  program  urges: 

“V  for  Victory,”  because  the 
supply  of  containers  practically 
controls  the  flow  of  war  material 
and  90%  of  waste  paper  goes  into 
containers,  and 

“V  for  Veterans,”  because  peo¬ 
ple  all  over  the  country  have 
relatives  and  friends  in  veterans’ 
hospitals  and  the  incentive  to 
provide  them  comforts  is  more 
personal.  ’These  veterans  will 
be  provided  with  extra  comforts 
through  proceeds  from  paper 
collections. 

The  program  affords  feature 
angles  and  local  interest  through 
stress  by  each  community  of  its 
local  bo.ys  and  by  encouraging 
direct  contact  between  the  col¬ 
lection  agencies  and  the  nearest 
veterans’  hospitals 

The  program  was  planned  and 
projected  chiefly  by  the  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  the  U.S. 
Victory  Waste  Paper  Campaign 
after  record  collections  inspired 
by  the  campaign  began  falling 
off  and  averaging  about  8,000 
tons  per  week  less  than  last 
year. 

Quoting  a  Gallup  poll  two 
weeks  ago  which  showed  some 
14,000,000  families  not  saving 
paper  regularly  and  10,000,000 
families  unconvinced  of  the 
need  of  saving  it,  Edwin  S. 
Friendly,  chairman  of  the  Cam¬ 
paign,  told  the  dinner  guests 
that  inventories  of  waste  paper 
mills  are  at  a  dangerously  low 
level,  about  22,000  tons  above 


the  lowest  inventory  point. 

“We  are  confident  we  now 
have  the  answer  to  the  people's 
weariness  with  collecting  pa¬ 
per,”  he  said,  “and  we  believe 
for  the  first  time  the  human 
element  has  been  injected  into 
waste  paper  salvage.  We  have 
been  assured  by  those  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  welfare  of  these  sick 
and  wounded  boys  that  there  is 
a  great  and  eyer-growing  need 
for  precisely  such  help  as  the 
Double-V  plan  provides.” 

Other  key  speakers  were 
Basil  O'Connor,  chairman  of 
the  American  Red  Cross:  Hiland 
G.  Bacheller  of  the  War  Pro¬ 
duction  Board:  Brig.  Gen.  Frank 
'T.  Hines,  administrator  of  Vet¬ 
erans’  Affairs;  Vice-Adm.  Ross 
T.  Mclntire.  surgeon  general  of 
the  U.  S.  Navy;  Maj.  Gen.  Clif¬ 
ford  L.  Corbin,  deputy  quarter¬ 
master  generai  of  the  Army; 
Maj.  Gen.  George  Lull,  deputy 
surgeon  general,  U.  S.  Army. 

Tom  Cathcart  of  the  executive 
committee.  U.  S.  Victory  Waste 
Paper  Campaign,  to  whom  Mr. 
Friendly  chiefly  attributed  the 
Double-V  idea,  and  others  were 
called  upon  for  brief  comments. 

Synchronized  with  the  kick¬ 
off  in  Washington,  bulletins  de¬ 
scribing  the  Double-V  program 
went  out  to  publishers  through¬ 
out  the  country  this  week. 

Suggestions  were:  Assigning 
of  a  local  leader  charged  with 
cooperating  with  the  local  sal¬ 
vage  committees  and  other  col¬ 
lection  agencies;  contacting 
nearby  veterans’  hospitais  and 
learning  what  can  be  used  there 
by  local  boys;  and  publicizing 
the  program. 

Four  ads  to  publicize  the  cam¬ 
paign  are  already  available 
through  the  Victory  Campaign: 
a  large  announcement  of  the 
program  and  its  purposes  and 
three  smaller  ads  shading  from 
explanation  of  the  veterans  pro¬ 
gram  into  dramatization  of  the 
wounded  men’s  needs. 
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Freight  Car  Tieup 

Ottawa.  Mar.  7 — On*  of 
Canada’s  troubles  causing 
diificalty  in  th*  shipping  of 
newsprint  is  that  more  than 
10.000  Canadian  freight  cars 
ore  tied  up  in  railway  lines  in 
the  U.  S..  Reconstruction 
Minister  Clarence  D.  Howe 
said  at  a  press  conference  this 
week.  Canada  is  haying  to 
put  a  check  on  sending  freight 
cars  out  of  the  country,  he 
said,  until  some  cors  are  re¬ 
turned. 


ond-quarter  receipts,  plus  inven¬ 
tory,  indicated  no  need  for  a  re¬ 
duction  in  quotas  for  the  second 
three-month  period  of  1945.  That 
finding  was  announced  with  a 
frank  challenge  of  the  theory 
that  curtailments  extend  across 
all  paper-consuming  trades,  a 
policy  which  the  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers  and  commercial  printers 
wanted  to  perpetuate  and  which 
the  War  Production  Board  had 
approved  in  principle  by  stating 
relaxation  of  limitation  orders 
after  the  war  would  be  uniform 
over  all  segments  of  printing  and 
publishing. 

The  magazine  publishers  and 
the  commercial  printers  met 
separateiy  after  their  joint  ses¬ 
sion  and  the  WPB  release  was 
careful  to  point  out  that  they 
had  decided  to  recommend  “in 
separate  sessions”  similar  pro¬ 
posed  plans  to  limit  deliveries  to 
their  warehouses,  rather  than 
curtailment  of  use. 

Surveys  conducted  in  the  two 
industries,  WPB  said  by  way  of 
returning  to  the  joint  problem, 
indicate  that  a  majority  of  maga¬ 
zine  publishers  and  commercial 
printers  have  sufficient  paper 
supply  on  hand  to  permit  the  re¬ 
quired  curtailment  of  their  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  deliveries  without  a 
further  reduction  in  their  per¬ 
mitted  use.  More  fortunate  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  industries,  it  was 
added,  were  willing  to  accept 
additional  curtailments  to  make 
available  larger  shares  of  their 
stockpiles  for  distribution  among 
the  less  fortunate. 

May  Avoid  Cut 

All  the  paper  consuming  trades 
were  told  to  make  studies  in  the 
light  of  the  recommendations 
they  had  made.  J.  Hale  Stein- 
man,  director  of  the  printing  and 
publishing  division  told  the  labor 
advisory  committee  ( which  is  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  indus¬ 
try  advisory  committee)  a  sec¬ 
ond  quarter  cut  might  be  avoided 
but  he  was  unwilling  to  carry  his 
forecast  farther.  That,  plus  the 
order  to  study  and  report  on  the 
problem,  was  taken  to  mean  that 
the  action  of  advisory  commit¬ 
tees  was  regarded  no  more  than 
a  three-month  postponement  of 
an  inevitable  cut  in  quotas. 

There  was  no  corroboration  at 
any  of  the  meetings  of  the  state¬ 
ment  by  James  Killen,  labor  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  paper  division  of 
WPB,  that  henceforth  it  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  quotas 
according  to  the  essentiality  of 
the  end-product. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Imports  Should  Mean 
More  Domestic  Ads 


By  Mary  Elizabeth  Lasher 


NEWSPAPERS  should  And  sig- 

niflcance  to  themselves  in  last 
week's  announcement  by  the  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Association, 
the  American  Association  of  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agencies  and  the  As¬ 
sociation  of  National  Advertisers 
that  they  have  formed  a  Joint 
Committee  for  Export  Market¬ 
ing  Research.  In  effect  the  an¬ 
nouncement  was  the  serving  of 
notice  that  many  American  busi¬ 
nesses  intend  to  go  into  the  ex¬ 
port  field  for  keeps  after  the 
war. 

Export-Import 

But  as  Thomas  Beck,  president 
of  Crowell-Collier.  told  the  Ex¬ 
port  Advertising  Association 
meeting  last  week,  "export 
means  import."  If  we  are  to 
establish  productive  markets 
abroad  for  American  products, 
we  must  in  turn  serve  as  an 
equally  promising  market  for 
foreign  merchandise.  The  18th 
Century  mercantile  system  based 
on  heavy  exportation  of  goods 
and  heavy  importation  of  gold  is 
not  conducive  to  peace,  for  peace, 
in  large  part,  is  a  by-product  of 
universal  understanding  and  the 
relativeiy  free  exchange  of  goods 
is  a  companion  of  that  under¬ 
standing. 

To  be  sure  the  new  research 
committee  is  concerned  with 
gathering  market  information 
about  foreign  countries  and  put¬ 
ting  the  data  already  collected 
into  more  accessible  form.  but. 
as  was  pointed  out  when  these 
generai  plans  were  made  public, 
there  is  also  need  for  an  Import 
Research  Committee  despite  the 
fact  that  few  countries  have  al¬ 
ready  prepared  as  much  market 
data  as  the  United  States.  Just 
as  American  business  planning 
to  go  into  other  countries  needs 
a  focal  point  for  procuring 
needed  information  about  the 
latter,  smforeign  businesses  may 
find  the  necessity  for  a  similar 
body  funneling  facts  about  the 
United  States  to  them. 

Realization  of  the  120  billion 
dollar  annual  national  income  es¬ 
timated  by  the  Committee  for 
Economic  Development  as  es¬ 
sential  to  full  employment  in 
this  country  is  partially  predi¬ 
cated  on  the  expansion  of  foreign 
trade,  but  if  the  United  States 
maintains  high  tarilTs  and  low 
quotas  on  foreign  merchandise, 
the  other  countries  will  retaliate 
in  kind  and  exporting  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  sidelight  it  was 
prior  to  the  war. 

Therefore,  newspapers  have  a 
two-fold  job  ...  to  develop  the 
American  pubiic's  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  other 
countries  and  to  encourage  for¬ 
eign  business  to  advertise  in 
their  columns. 

If  importing  is  made  easier, 
there  should  be  substantial 
linage  in  foreign  goods.  How¬ 
ever.  it  is  to  be  expected  that 


foreign  business  will  use  the 
medium  which  offers  it  the 
greatest  amount  of  market  in¬ 
formation  and  is  the  most  adept 
at  telling  the  advertiser  how  he 
should  present  his  merchandise 
for  appeal  to  Americans.  This 
will  be  especially  true  if  an  Im¬ 
port  Research  Committee  is  slow 
in  developing. 

Already  at  least  one  Briton 
and  one  Austraiian  have  visited 
the  United  States,  their  admitted 
aim  being  to  facilitate  the  work 
of  American  firms  planning  to 
do  business  in  their  countries. 
Though  without  question  most 
of  the  European  countries  will 
not  be  able  to  commence  their 
own  exporting  as  soon  after  the 
war  is  over  as  we,  the  sooner 
American  media  and  others  con¬ 
cerned  show  themselves  willing 
and  capabie  to  handle  foreign 
business  the  better. 

In  other  words,  while  prep¬ 
arations  are  under  way  to  meet 
competition  at  home  for  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  of  domestic 
firms,  it  would  also  be  wise  not 
to  forget  that  the  same  next- 
door  competitors  will  be  af¬ 
ter  all  the  foreign  busine.ss  as 
well. 

Salute — Roy  to  Bill 

STIMULATING  letter-writing  to 

per.sons  in  service  is  one  of  the 
"continuing-primary"  campaigns 
of  the  War  Advertising  Council, 
and  it  has  had  the  sponsorship  of 
many  advertisers,  but  the  most 
touchingly  personal  of  all  the 
ads  we've  seen  was  the  salute 
to  a  boy  killed  in  service  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  of  his  friends  and  co¬ 
workers. 

Bili  Finney  worked  at  the 
Toledo  Overland  plant  before  he 
became  fireman  second  class  on 
the  U.S.S.  Turner,  and  when  Ray 
Bolger,  a  fellow-worker,  heard 
of  his  death,  he  wrote  the  salute 
which  began: 

“Darn  it  all.  Bill,  you  sure 
got  a  bum  deal.  I  wouldn't  feel 
quite  so  badly  had  I  only  taken 
the  time  to  write  you  an  occa- 
sionai  letter.  But  I  kept  putting 
it  off  and  putting  it  off.” 

Continuing,  he  recalled  how 
they  had  worked  side  by  side 
and  what  he  had  heard  second¬ 
hand  about  Bill's  training  and 
his  sea  assignment. 

“Well,  it  was  just  a  few  days 
after  that.”  Ray  wrote,  “that  I 
picked  up  the  (Toledo)  Blade 
and  saw  the  headline — U.S.S. 
Warship  Explodes  at  Sea — Bill, 
it  was  like  getting  hit  with  a 
ball  bat  when  I  read  the  name 
of  that  ship.  They  brought  in 
the  survivors'  but  you  weren't 
among  them.  You  made  the 
honor  roll. 

“Thoughts  about  you  keep 
flashing  back  to  me  now — Bill 
Finney,  the  guy  who  always  car¬ 
ried  the  bacon  sandwiches,  the 
big-hearted  Irishman  who  was 


kind  and  helpful  to  the  new  men 
in  the  shop,  the  likable,  laughing 
spark  plug  of  everything  wher¬ 
ever  he  was. 

“I  never  saw  you  in  your  uni¬ 
form.  Bill,  and  it's  too  late  now. 
But  just  the  same  I  want  to  sa¬ 
lute  you.  You  were  a  great 
guy.” 

An  Overland  official  read  the 
.salute  and  thought  it  so  weil 
done  that  he  had  copies  printed 
and  posted  throughout  the  plant 
both  in  the  memory  of  Bill  and 
to  encourage  more  letter-writing. 
Then  Bill’s  father  received  a 
copy  and  thought  his  hometown 
friends  would  like  to  read  it. 
Consequently  it  finally  appeared 
in  the  Athens  (0.1  Messenger  as 
an  advertisement  ...  a  local  ad. 
about  a  local  boy.  in  a  local 
newspaper — an  unbeatable  com¬ 
bination. 

It's  the  Idea  That  Sells 

AN  AD  which  brought  “terrilic " 

response  is  reported  by  the 
Upper  Darby  (Pa.)  News.  Both 
patriotic  and  promotional  the 
copy,  placed  by  Kurtz-Jewelers. 
announced  “Free  Engraving  Ser¬ 
vice  for  American  Heroes.”  All 
American  and  Allied  service  men 
were  invited  to  bring  their 
medals  and  decorations  to  the 
store  where  they  would  be  en¬ 
graved  with  the  wearer's  name 
and  date  of  citation  immediate¬ 
ly  and  free-of-charge  according 
to  the  copy. 

Such  ideas  doubtless  have 
bearing  on  the  fact  that  the 
Philadelphia  Suburban  Newspa¬ 
pers,  of  which  the  News  is  one, 
are  reporting  a  1944  advertising 
increase  of  3.117.540  lines  and 
losses  in  not  a  single  advertising 
classification  for  any  one  of  the 
three  papers. 


America's  newspaper 
publishers 


STUDEBAKER 


CITES  NEWSPAPERS 

Studebaker  cites  the  nation'i 
newspapers,  which  saved  43%  in 
truck  mileage  in  1943  over  1141, 
in  this  advertisement  which  it 
appearing  in  25  truck  and  traas- 
portation  trade  journals.  Th« 
record,  asserts  the  company  "ii 
in  keeping  with  the  patriotic  rap¬ 
port  the  newspapers  have  givsn 
all  government  conservation  pro¬ 
grams  in  their  news  and  editoticd 
columns."  Roche.  Williams  5 

Cleary.  Inc.,  is  the  agency. 

Lanham  Bill  Passed 

Washington,  Mar.  8 — ^The  Lan¬ 
ham  Bill  to  extend  international 
protection  to  trade  marks  and 
registered  brand  names  of  U.  S. 
merchandise  has  been  passed  by 
the  House,  and  referred  to  the 
Senate. 


ampaig^nd  an 


d  ^^dccountd 


By  Betty  Feesel 


In  Balance 

WHITEY,  the  famous  seal, 
moves  to  one  side — but  not 
out  of  the  picture — in  the  new 
campaign  of  Carstairs  Bros. 
Distilling  Co.,  Inc.,  featuring 
the  slogan,  “It's  balance  that 
makes  all  the  difference.”  In 
the  spotlight  instead  are 
sketches  by  Rea  Irvin  and  other 
artists  of  “beautiful  accidents" 
due  to  unbalance.  The  first  ad. 
which  appeared  March  1  (see 
cut  page  54),  showed  an  ice 
skater  in  an  off  moment;  to 
come  are  ads  starring  a  waiter, 
a  bicycle  rider,  etc.  The  cam¬ 
paign  is  scheduled  for  over 
100  papers  on  the  Eastern  sea¬ 
board  and  will  run  indefinitely. 
Ads  are  in  two  sizes,  600  and  122 
lines.  Trade  papers,  car  cards 
and  point-of-sale  promotions  are 
also  being  used.  The  agency  is 
Lennen  &  Mitchell,  Inc. 

The  'Friendly  Drink' 

THE  Joint  Promotion  Coffee 
Committee — composed  of  rep¬ 
resentatives  of  the  Pan  Ameri¬ 
can  Coffee  Bureau  and  the  Na¬ 
tional  Coffee  Association — is  re¬ 
leasing  a  new  campaign  on  be¬ 


half  of  “the  all-purpo«e  bever¬ 
age”  the  latter  part  of  March. 
The  ads.  to  appear  in  dailies  in 
172  cities  once  a  week  for  six 
weeks,  feature  coffee  as  “the 
friendly  drink  from  good  neigh¬ 
bors”  and  carry  the  invitation 
to  “have  another  cup.”  In  the 
summer  months  the  committee 
will  sponsor  a  series  for  the  p^ 
motion  of  iced  coffee,  with 
small-space  ads  in  209  newspa¬ 
pers  and  national  magazines, 
and  home  economic  radio  broad¬ 
casts  also  on  schedule.  The 
agency  is  J.  M.  Mathes.  Inc. 

Sunset  Oil 

BREAKING  a  lull  in  advertising 
the  Sunset  Oil  Company  has 
started  a  campaign  to  acquaint 
dealers  and  consumers  with  its 
size,  scope  and  facilities  residt- 
ing  from  a  long-range  expansion 
program  now  in  its  final  phase 
of  completion.  Under  the  theme 
"Today’s  Research  Gives  You 
Better  Products  Tomorrow”  the 
ads  tell  of  the  miles  and  miles 
of  pipeline  .  .  .  the  Marine  Ter¬ 
minals  .  .  .  the  blending  and 
compounding  plants  and  other 
(Continued  on  page  .54) 
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By  Charles  H.  Carson 

Director  oi  Advertising.  Roanoke  (Vo.)  Times  &  World  News 

JINGLE  JANGLES  .  .  .  and  not  only  your  jeweler,  but  your  de¬ 
partment  stores  and  specialty  shops  are  hearing  the  tinkling  o/ 
the  coin  in  their  tills— from  charms!  Those  little,  insignificant 
miniatures  of  everything  under 
the  sun  are  booming  for  brace¬ 
lets.  and  individually,  on  hats,  on 
blouses,  gloves,  wherever  else 
you  wish  to  put  them.  From  one 
of  the  old  spinning  wheel  to  air¬ 
planes.  locomotives  and  a  me¬ 
chanical  one  of  a  water  closet 
with  a  raising  lid — they  are  in 
everything  from  plastic  to  gold. 

One  angle,  now  plenty  good 
is  the  “Charm  Club!”  Idea 
is;'  Sell  a  charm  bracelet  and 
one  or  more  charms.  These 
are  soldered  on  free.  Each  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  charm  is  recorded  and 
the  bracelet  given  a  registry 
number!  From  list  so  secured, 
members  of  the  club  are  notified 
of  arrival  of  new  and  unusual 
numbers.  When  purchases 
amount  to  $7.50  worth  of  charms 
(or  make  your  own  range) — a 
75c  number  is  given  free! 

Bracelets  are  numbered  and  with  charms  recorded,  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  is  available.  Handy  and  appreciated  When  one  is  lost  or 
stolen!  With  or  without  the  club  angle — they  are  being  advertised 
plenty. 

*  0  * 

GREEN  FINGERS!  .  Time  not  only  for  vegetable  planting,  but 
landscaping!  Rose  bushes  expected  to  be  no  more  than  a  third 
to  a  half  of  last  year's  supply!  Prices  higher,  too!  Manpower 
shortage!  Nursery  stuff  also  scarce!  Good  demand  however  for 
evergreens  Lawn  seed  booming!  Fertilizer  seems  enough! 
Tools  still  scarce!  Insecticides  better!  Prices  on  nursery  stock 
about  10  to  20%  higher  .  .  .  same  reason  as  roses  .  .  .  and  too  .  .  . 
no  ceiling  on  nursery  stock! 

*  #  * 

GOING  TO  THE  DOGS!  .  . .  Get  some  of  that  small  animal  hospital 
money!  Can  well  afford  to  advertise!  This  country  has  13 
million  dogs.  We  have  21  thousand  small  animal  hospitals,  repre¬ 
senting  an  investment  of  about  $20  million!  Our  small  animal 
lovers  spent  $5  million  last  year  for  vet  service  and  another  $3 
million  on  accessories!  Click  reports  that  in  a  survey  among  own¬ 
ers.  58%  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  meat  points  that  fido  might 
eat  as  before! 

0  0  0 

THEY  ARE  BACK! .  .  ,  How  far  back  are  your  accounts?  Recently. 

one  of  our  larger  clothing  accounts  made  a  statement  to  a  solici¬ 
tor  that  he  didn't  believe  there  were  enough  service  men  coming 
back  to  rate  a  direct  advertising  message  occasionally  to  them  on 
their  clothing  needs.  The  U.  S.  Employment  Office  informed  us 
that  in  this  one  city  644  discharged  veterans  had  been  found  fobs. 
In  the  state  a  total  of  13,000!  All  immediately  needed  civilian 
clothing.  '' 

To  date  according  to  the  Army  Times,  more  than  24,000  service¬ 
men  have  been  sent  home  under  the  rotation  of  furlough  plan. 
Here  too  are  sales!  (“Idea  At  Work”  Feb.  3 — “Idea  Here!”  Feb. 
10.1 — Latest  figures  show  the  present  rate  of  discharges  at  90  thou- 
saitd  monthly! 

In  case  your  account  is  still  not  impressed  and  comes  back  with 
the  old  one  that  he  has  nothing  to  sell:  Suggest  the  establishment 
of  an  advisory  service,  where  the  returned  vet  can  sit  down  and  go 
over  his  needs  for  clothing  with  well  trained  personnel.  Men’s 


Stay  Home  and  See  the  World 

WHAT  PRICE  TRAVEL?  .  .  .  Even  if  you  can’t  visit  foreign 
countries  and  not  much  here,  around  with  your  relatives 
.  .  .  you  can  take  a  trip  with  prints!  Go  into  any  haber¬ 
dashery  and  pick  up  a  present  style  necktie!  Not  only  ties, 
but  women’s  blouses,  men’s  sport  shirts,  pajamas  and  robes! 
We’re  seeing  the  world!  In  blouses  Liberation  Prints  show¬ 
ing  the  Arc  de  ’Triomphe,  Eiffel  Tower,  London  Town.  In 
robes  it’s  Global  Scenes.  ...  In  ties  they  range  from  the 
“horror  number”  showing  income  tax  blanks,  to  ships  .  .  . 
machines  .  .  .  nursery  rhymes!  Take  your  choice.  .  .  .  ‘"The 
’Three  Bears”  .  .  .  ‘"nie  Goose  and  The  Golden  Egg!”  Are 
you  down  on  your  luck?  Just  get  a  present  fad  necktie! 
Here  you  are  ‘"rhe  Horseshoe” — ‘"The  Indian  Head” — “’The 
Rabbit’s  Foot!”  .  .  .  They  say  they  are  selling! 


Wear  says  of  this:  “The  fact  that  the  store  has  set  up  such  a  service 
is  a  peg  on  which  a  whole  series  of  ads  might  be  hung  •  •  •  The 
mere  establishment  of  such  a  bureau  or  counsel  would  have  strong 
promotional  value  in  advertising!” 

You  had  better  get  it  out  of  his  head  NOW,  that  they’ll  all  re¬ 
turn  in  a  body,  the  same  day,  the  same  train — with  bands  playing 
and  bunting  flying!  He’s  back! 

0  0  0 

SYNTHETIC  CHICKEN!  ...  If  you  are  in  a  number  of  states  you 
should  know  about  it!  All  chickens  produced  or  processed  in 
four  of  the  country’s  largest  producing  areas  must  be  set  aside  for 
QM  purchase  by  the  Army.  Also  all  canned  boned  chicken  and 
turkey!  This  is  War  Food  Order  No.  119.  Perhaps  your  grocer 
is  having  some  difficulty!  However,  he  is  not  affected  on  duck, 
geese,  squab  or  guinea! 

Then,  too,  the  Government  wants  us  to  eat  more  fish.  Last 
year  the  port  of  Gloucester  topped  all  records  with  a  187,400,000 
pound  catch!  Evidently  enough  to  go  around!  Fish  can  be  more 
than  fish  if  your  market  man  will  tell  the  ladies!  Five  standard 
ways  to  cook:  bake,  broil,  boil,  fry  and  barbecue!  But  can  be: 
hash,  chowder,  cakes,  creamed,  salads,  and  sandwiches.  Excellent 
recipes  for  these  latter  in  Ashway  Fishing  News  on  most  of  your 
sporting  goods  counters! — and  free! 

•  *  • 

FIELD  AND  STREAM  .  .  .  and  not  a  free  plug  for  a  magazine!  It’s 
again  in  the  air  and  coming  up:  Baseball  Week,  March  31  to 
April  8,  and  Fisherman’s  Week,  April  28  to  May  5.  Outlook  for  the 
amateur  sportsman’s  equipment  rather  scanty!  OWI  reports  the 
Army  &  Navy  arc  buying  about  90%  of  all  sports  and  game  equip¬ 
ment,  amounting  to  some  $38  million  annually!  Fishing  equip¬ 
ment  in  stores  short!  But  with  300  million  pounds  of  fish  caught 
by  sports  fishermen  in  1941  showing  the  magnitude  .  .  .  fish  still 
will  be  caught  and  tall  stories  continued  to  be  heard!  Good  time 
now  to  visit  your  sports  goods  and  hardware  stores  to  look  around. 
0  0  0 

NOTHING  TO  SELL?  . . .  ’Then  in  the  sporting  goods  lines,  why  not 
suggest  promotions  to  keep  the  name  and  the  sport  alive,  if  and 
when?  Bloomfield,  Conn,  has  organized  a  Junior  Fish  &  Game 
Club.  Teaches  care  of  equipment,  art  of  how  to  catch,  dressing  and 
cooking!  ’This  is  a  city-wide  endeavor,  but  good  for  an  outstanding 
store  in  a  community. 

Thalheimer’s  in  Richmond  (Va. )  started  the  fall  season  with 
a  Sportsman's  Show  .  .  .  synthetic  forest,  real  pine  needles,  au¬ 
thentic  air  throughout  their  department  with  sales  help  coming  to 
work  in  proper  sports  attire  for  field  and  stream!  Too,  there  are 
2.000  community  rifle  clubs  in  this  country.  If  they  can’t  shoot 
now  due  to  ammunition  shortage  .  .  .  one  store  keeps  the  idea  alive 
by  offering  store  lectures  on  how,  when  time  comes!  A  study  of 
the  black  bear  by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania  brought  up  the  fact 
that  it  cost  $5  thousand  to  bag  each  bear  ( travel,  guns,  ammuni¬ 
tion.  lodgings,  clothing) — so  there  is  money  to  be  spent! 

*  •  • 

READ  AND  WEEP  .  .  .  with  your  grocer  when  you  show  him  these 
•  items.  Oysters  at  $1.20  a  hundred — Wine  20c  a  quart— Olive  oil 
30c  a  quart — Pork  and  beef  20c  a  pound — Two  chickens,  72c  for 
both — Eggs  15c  a  dozen!  These  food  items  could  have  been  in  an 
ad  ...  16  centuries  ago!  But  the  prices  were  taken  from  an  article 
by  Berton  Braley  in  Nation’s  Business  about  a  Roman  Emperor 
who  established  the  first  price  control  law! 


Some  popular  charms  shown  in 
a  recent  Soks-Fiith  Avenue  ad. 


editor  a  publisher  for  March  10.  1945 
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Hollywood:  338  Reporters 
Tread  Boulevard  of  Publicity 

Fame,  Fortune  and  Feuds 
Shore  Billing  in  Film  Fanfare 


By  Ezra  Goodman 

HOLLYWOOD,  Cal.,  Mar.  7— 
In  the  course  of  composing  a 
daily  Hollywood  column  for  the 
last  several  years,  one  of  the 
conclusions  to  which  I  have  been 
impelled  is  that  the  Hollywood 
press  correspondents  are  occa- 


Poraona  Hopper 

sionally  more  interesting  than 
many  of  the  cinema  citizens 
about  whom  they  write. 

Hollywood,  in  fact,  is  largely 
a  figment  of  the  press  corre- 
spondent’s  imagination.  As 
against  the  1%  legitimate  news 
that  stems  from  the  movie  me¬ 
tropolis,  99%  is  fabricated  film- 
flam  that  the  correspondents  con¬ 
trive  with  the  assistance  of  the 
picture  publicists.  There  are  293 
accredited  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  correspondents  listed  with 
the  Hays  Office  today,  and  they 
are  augmented  by  45  representa¬ 
tives  of  foreign  publications,  and 
24  photographers.  Working  in 
conjunction  with  them  are  ap¬ 
proximately  500  press  agents  em¬ 
ployed  by  105  producing  com¬ 
panies  or  maintaining  their  own 
offices. 

Each  studio  carries  at  least 
one  publicist,  and  Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer,  the  most  munificent 
of  the  picture  plants,  has  a  staff 
of  65.  Many  of  these  press 
agents  are  former  newspaper 
men  themselves,  and  their  job  is 
to  see  to  it  that  the  Hollywood 
molehills  are  regularly  trans¬ 
formed  into  journalistic  moun¬ 
tains  in  the  nation’s  press. 

Third  in  News  Coverage 

Hollywood  ranks  third  in  na¬ 
tional  news  coverage,  with  only 
Washington  and  New  York  City 
surpassing  it  in  that  respect.  The 
most  recent  line-up  of  corre¬ 
spondents  in  war-swollen  Wash¬ 
ington  came  to  504.  Hollywood, 
which  falls  under  the  heading 
of  “escapist”  news,  hugs  the  350 
mark.  There  is  a  consistent  de¬ 
mand  among  editors  for  the 
sugar-coated  pill  that  Hollywood 
happenings  provide. 

The  Associated  Press,  which 
has  a  Los  Angeles  bureau  of  14 
men  headed  by  Hubbard  Keavy, 
assigns  three  of  them  and  one 
photographer  to  movies  on  a 
permanent  basis.  The  AP  sends 
out  a  daily  Hollywood  spot-news 
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wire  of  400  words  to  600  news¬ 
papers,  as  well  as  a  daily  Holly¬ 
wood  feature  wire  of  the  same 
number  of  words  to  afternoon 
papers  throughout  the  country. 
A  daily  Hollywood  column  goes 
by  mail  to  1,400  newspapers,  and 
other  news  reports  and  features 
round  out  the  roster.  The  AP’s 
weekly  wordage  on  Hollywood 
averages  5,000,  and  a  special 
event  like  the  recent  Chaplin 
trial  will  run  as  high  as  10,000 
words  per  day.  The  United 
Press,  with  a  local  staff  of  25 
reporters  under  William  Payette, 
has  two  men  assigned  full-time 
to  studio  coverage  and  sends  out 
approximately  3,000  words  daily 
on  movie  matters,  in  the  form  of 
two  daily  wire  columns  and 
straight  news  reports. 

Parsons  versus  Hopper 
Because  of  the  paucity  of  au¬ 
thentic  news  and  the  plethora  of 
screen  commentators,  the  com¬ 
petition  for  facts  and  features  is 
heavy.  This  competition  reaches 
its  apex  in  the  pseudo-rivalry 
between  Louella  Parsons  and 
Hedda  Hopper,  the  two  most  in¬ 
fluential  of  the  picture  pundits. 
Miss  Parsons  has  the  advantage 
of  seniority,  having  been  a  col- 


How  Rosenthal 

In  a  few  well-chosen  words, 
adding  to  1,168.575  words  of 
press  copy  (Navy  count)  on 
the  Iwo  Jima  invasion.  AP  Pho¬ 
tographer  Joe  Rosenthal  related 
this  week  how  he  got  that  great 
flag-raising  picture  for  the  still 
picture  pool. 

“See  that  soot  of  red  on  the 
mountainside.”  the  bos'n  shout¬ 
ed  as  Joe’s  boat  approached  the 
shore,  “well,  a  group  of  Marines 
is  climbing  up  to  plant  our  flag 
there.” 

“So  in  I  went.”  continues 
Joe’s  story.  “Back  to  more  of 
that  slogging  through  the  deep 
volcanic  sand,  warily  side¬ 
stepping  the  Japanese  mines. 
On.  past  the  culverts  where  the 
Japanese  dead  lay  among  the 
wreckage  of  their  gun  positions 
and  up  the  steep  winding,  al¬ 
ways  sandy  trail. 

“Marine  Private  Bob  Camp¬ 
bell.  a  San  Francisco  buddy  of 
mine,  and  Sgt.  Bill  Janausk  of 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  were  with  me 
and  carried  firearms  for  pro¬ 
tection  (which  is  disallowed  to 
correspondents ) . 

“There  was  still  an  occasional 
sharp  crack  of  rifle  fire  close 
by  and  the  mountainside  had  a 
porcupine  appearance  of  brist¬ 
ling  all  over,  what  with  ma¬ 
chine  and  anti-aircraft  guns 
peering  from  the  dugouts,  fox¬ 
holes  and  caves.  'There  was 
little  sign  of  life  from  these 


umnist  in  Hollywood  for  almost 
20  years,  and  has  potent  outlets 
in  the  Hearst  newspapers  and 
elsewhere.  Miss  Hopper,  how¬ 
ever,  now  claims  80  daily  major 
newspapers  through  the  Chicago 
Tribune-New  York  News  Syndi¬ 
cate,  in  addition  to  the  5,000  cli¬ 
ents  of  the  Western  Newspaper 
Union,  an  aggregate  total  of  15 
million  circulation. 

This  feud,  like  the  Jack  Benny- 
Fred  Allen  fracas,  has  its  ele¬ 
ments  of  showmanship  as  well 
as  good  business.  Miss  Parsons 
works  out  of  her  home  where 
she  has  an  entire  wing  set  up 
as  a  two-room  office,  complete 
with  teletype  machine,  and  she 
is  assisted  by  a  staff  headed  by 
the  expert  and  well-liked  Neil 
Rau,  and  film-reviewer  Dorothy 
Manners.  Miss  Parsons  opterates 
on  a  two-day  deadline  for  her 
daily  column,  and  she  holds  a 
regular  weekly  staff  meeting  in 
a  private  room  at  the  Brown 
Derby  restaurant  where  future 
strategy  in  the  battle  of  Holly¬ 
wood  is  discussed  with  her  aides. 
Her  hold  on  news  sources  is  still 
strong,  and  it  is  said  that  a 
giamour  boy  and  girl,  ready  to 
elope  recently,  forgot  Louella’s 
telephone  number  and  had  to 
call  the  whole'  thing  off. 

Competitive  Factors 

Miss  Hopper  has  a  reguiar  of¬ 
fice  in  the  heart  of  Hollywood 
where  she  maintains  hours  from 
9:30  a.m.  to  6  p.m.  She  has  a 


Got  Flag  Photo 

enemy  spots  however.  Our  men 
were  systematically  ‘blowing 
out’  these  places  and  we  had  to 
be  on  our  toes  to  keep  clear  of 
our  own  demolition  squads. 

“As  the  trail  became  steeper, 
our  panting  progress  slowed  to 
a  few  yards  at  a  time.  I  be¬ 
gan  to  wonder  and  hope  that 
this  was  worth  the  effort  when 
suddenly  over  the  brow  of  the 
topmost  ridge  we  could  spy  men 
working  with  the  flagpole  they 
had  so  laboriously  brought  up 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour 
ahead  of  us. 

“I  came  up  and  stood  by  a  few 
minutes  until  they  were  ready 
to  swing  the  flag-bearing  pole 
into  position. 

“I  crowded  back  on  the  inner 
edge  of  the  volcano’s  rim,  back 
as  far  as  I  could,  in  order  to  in¬ 
clude  all  I  could  into  the  scene 
within  the  angle  covered  by  my 
camera  lens. 

“I  rolled  up  a  couple  of  large 
stones  and  a  Japanese  sandbag 
to  raise  my  short  height  clear 
of  an  intervening  obstruction. 
I  followed  up  this  shot  with  an¬ 
other  of  a  group  of  cheering 
Marines  and  then  I  tried  to  find 
the  four  men  I  heard  were  the 
actual  instigators  of  the  grand 
adventure.  But  they  had  scat¬ 
tered  to  their  units  and  I  finally 
gave  it  up  and  descended  the 
mountain  to  get  the  pictures  out 
and  on  their  way. 


ANPA  Committee 
on  Communications 

In  recognition  of  the  increas¬ 
ing  importance  of  press  com¬ 
munications.  the  Americon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Press  Communica¬ 
tions.  Members  are: 

Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  gen¬ 
eral  manager.  New  York 
Times,  chairman; 

E.  M,  Antrim,  business  man¬ 
ager.  Chicago  Tribune; 

Hugh  Baillie.  president.  United 
Press  Association: 

Joseph  V.  Connolly,  president. 
International  News  Service; 
Edwin  S,  Friendly,  general 
manager.  New  York  Sun; 
Gen.  Clark  HowelL  publisher, 
Atlanta  Constitution; 

John  S.  Knight,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Knight  Newspapers, 
and  president,  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors: 
Robert  McLean,  president, 
Philadelphia  Bulletin,  and 
president.  Associated  Press; 
Joseph  Pulitzer,  president,  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 


woman  business  manager,  a  re¬ 
ceptionist,  two  secretaries  and 
a  news  gatherer  or  legman  who, 
ironically  enough,  is  King  Ken¬ 
nedy,  husband  of  Louella’s 
daughter.  Producer  Harriet  Par¬ 
sons,  from  whom  he  is  now  sep¬ 
arated.  Miss  Hopper’s  radio 
show  —  which,  incidentally,  is 
sponsored  by  Armour’s  Ham— 
is  another  competitive  factor  in 
the  rivalry  with  Miss  Parsons. 
Both  columnists  write  for  the 
same  motion  picture  fan  maga¬ 
zine — Modern  Screen  —  which 
adds  a  dash  of  spice  to  the  feud. 

Not  all  of  the  columnists  and 
correspondents  operate  on  such 
a  high-pressure  plane.  Although 
many  of  them  disparage  the  stu¬ 
dio  press  departments  as  “a  nec¬ 
essary  evil”  in  their  function  as 
go-betweens  between  the  writers 
and  the  glamour  people,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  many  of  the 
journalists  could  get  out  their 
daily  stint  as  easily  without  the 
assistance  of  the  publicists.  The 
studio  press  departments  ghost  a 
phenomenal  amount  of  material 
that  appears  under  the  bylines 
of  correspondents  and  they  pre¬ 
pare  everything  from  guest  col¬ 
umns  to  contrived  calamity 
yarns  for  the  press  corps.  In 
their  avidity  to  garner  space, 
the  publicists  pass  off  many  a 
tall  tale.  The  Cinderella  story 
and  the  Kiss  story  still  rank  high 
in  popularity,  despite  the  amount 
of  wear  and  tear  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected  in  Holly¬ 
wood  history. 

Probably  in  no  other  metrop¬ 
olis  do  the  press  correspondrats 
present  such  a  variegated  vista. 
Columnists  like  Damon  Runyon 
and  Mark  Hellinger  are  high- 
salaried  motion  picture  produc- 
( Continued  on  page  60) 
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TOMORROW  ? 


Morton,  AP,  Captured 
On  ‘Biggest  Story’ 


“I'M  OFF  on  the  biggest  story 
of  my  life,”  Associated  Press 
war  correspondent  Joseph  Mor¬ 
ton  wrote  his 
bureau  chief  in 
Rome  last  De¬ 
cember,  just  be¬ 
fore  starting  off 
in  a  bomber 


lait  heard  of  . .  . 

him  until  this  Morton 

week  when  it 

was  reported  he  had  been  cap¬ 
tured  by  the  Germans  December 
26  and  is  being  held  in  a  prison¬ 
er-of-war  camp, 

Morton  had  stayed  behind 
when  the  airmen  were  flown 
out  intending  to  return  to  Italy 
on  a  later  flight.  Subsequent 
flights  were  impossible  and  he 
was  left  stranded  with  other 
Americans,  who  were  also  cap¬ 
tured. 

An  AP  dispatch  from  Rome 
Mar.  4,  delayed  by  censorship, 
declared  a  British  officer  who 
had  returned  from  a  mission  in 
enemy  territory  told  officials  at 
Allied  Headquarters  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean  that  he  saw  the  Ger¬ 
mans  seize  Morton  and  several 
Allied  officers. 

He  watched  from  a  hiding 
place,  he  said,  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  captured  the  Americans, 
among  whom  he  was  “absolutely 
certain"  was  Morton.  Air  of- 
flcers  said  the  British  officer  told 
them  he  subsequently  had 
learned  Morton  was  in  a  Ger¬ 
man  prisoner-of-war  camp. 

The  capture  interrupted  a 
spectacular  career  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  begun  in  the  sum¬ 
mer  of  1942  when  Morton  landed 


in  Liberia  with  American 
troops.  It  was  a  secret  opera¬ 
tion  and  five  months  elapsed  be¬ 
fore  he  was  permitted  to  send 
the  first  stories. 

Morton  was  reportedly  the 
only  correspondent  to  sail  from 
Dakar  on  the  French  battleship 
Richelieu  when  it  was  taken  to 
New  York  in  January,  1943,  for 
refitting.  Prior  to  that  trip  he 
was  said  to  be  the  first  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Dakar  after  the  ca¬ 
pitulation  of  French  West  Africa. 

AP  reported  a  notable  beat 
when  Morton  flew  to  Bucharest 
in  an  American  bomber  in  time 
to  witness  the  Red  Army  rolling 
through  the  Romanian  capital 
and  the  evacuation  of  scores  of 
American  fliers  freed  from  Ro¬ 
manian  prison  camps. 

While  there  he  obtained  an  ex¬ 
clusive  interview  with  King 
Michael  in  an  overnight  visit  to 
the  royal  villa. 

Aboard  a  Navy  plane  commis¬ 
sioned  to  lift  a  few  of  the 
wounded  Marines  from  tiny  Iwo 
Jima  island,  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin’s  former  sports  writer, 
Don  Donaghey,  now  an  accred¬ 
ited  war  correspondent  in  the 
Paciflc  theater,  had  one  of  the 
week’s  thrilling  experiences. 

As  related  in  Donaghey’s  radio 
dispatches  to  the  Bulletin,  his 
pilot,  Lt.  Curtis  L.  Powell  of 
Orangeburg.  S.  C.,  by  actual  ac¬ 
count  made  15  passes  at  the 
island  during  the  35  minutes  of 
semi-cautious  loitering  before  es¬ 
saying  a  landing,  ducking  the 
yawning  volcano  crater  and  the 
“honorable  near  misses”  of  Jap 
ground  gunners.  Coming  down 
eventually  where  “there  was  not 
enough  airstrip  to  begin  with,” 
as  Donaghey  put  it.  the  rescuers 
found  themselves  in  this  plight: 

“The  ship  came  to  a  stop  and 
here’s  the  way  we  analyze  the 
situation — forward  there  was  no 


more  airfield,  portside  there  was 
a  morsel  of  smooth  ground,  star¬ 
board  there  was  very  little  of 
anything  except  the  old  Pacific, 
preceded  by  a  50-foot  drop. 
Drop  in  and  see  us  sometime 
when  we’re  not  scared  and  nerv¬ 
ous,  and  we’ll  tell  you  more 
about  the  easy  way  of  getting  on 
Iwo  Jima.  'Ilie  Marines  did  it 
the  hard  way.” 

Secretary  of  the  Navy  James 
V.  Forrestal,  speaking  this  week 
to  Red  Cross  solicitors  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  praised  the  war  corre¬ 
spondents  he  had  just  seen  in 
action  on  Iwo  Jima  for  “extraor¬ 
dinary  accuracy  and  speed”  of 
invasion  coverage. 

He  cited  as  an  example  the 
photograph  showing  the  plant¬ 
ing  of  the  American  flag  on  Suri- 
bachi.  “I  want  you  to  remem¬ 
ber,”  he  said,  “that  that  picture 
was  taken  by  an  Associated 
Press  photographer,  Joe  Rosen¬ 
thal,  a  man  just  as  gallant  as  the 
men  going  up  that  hill.” 

Early  in  Cologne 

One  of  the  first  correspondents 
to  enter  the  German  city  of 
Cologne  was  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer’s  Ivan  H.  (Cy)  Peter¬ 
man,  who  more  than  a  year  ago 
received  the  Purple  Heart  for  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  the  North 
African  campaign. 

In  his  dispatches  to  the  In¬ 
quirer,  Peterman  told  of  riding 
into  the  stronghold  with  the 
American  First  Army,  being  at 
the  time  with  Major  General 
Terry  Allen’s  fighting  Timber- 
wolves  of  the  104th  Division. 

A1  Crocker,  war  correspondent 
for  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
Pioneer  Press,  is  with  the  United 
States  forces  in  the  attack  on 
Iwo  Jima,  750  miles  south  of 
Tokyo. 

As  a  member  of  the  combined 
writers  pool  formed  because  of 
limited  news-sending  facilities. 
Crocker’s  articles — plus  those  of 
other  correspondents  in  the 
pool — are  now  appearing  as  a 
special  war  news  feature  of  the 
Dispatch  and  Pioneer  Press. 

Robert  J.  Doyle  of  the  Milwau¬ 


kee  Journal,  who  is  now  in 
Honolulu,  is  headed  again  for 
coverage  of  Wisconsin  men  in 
the  Pacific. 

Doyle  was  with  Gen.  Mac- 
Arthur  in  1942  and  covered  the 
Southwest  Pacific  for  18  months. 

He  went  to  London  but  missed 
the  Normandy  invasion  by  days, 
later  seeing  action  at  Brest, 
France,  and  stayed  until  Decem¬ 
ber,  1944. 

Doyle  sports  a  stenciled  label 
“Milwaukee  Journal”  across  the 
back  of  his  uniform  shirts.  “It 
saves  a  lot  of  trouble,  Wisconsin 
men  see  it  and  interview  me 
before  I  have  a  chance  to  inter¬ 
view  them,”  he  says. 

Roi  Ottley  of  Overseas  News 
Agency  has  been  assigned  to  a 
roving  correspondent’s  job  ia 
England  and  the  western  front. 
He  will  be  interested  largely  in 
interviews,  but  will  do  some 
war-front  reporting. 

Donald  Downes  of  ONA  is  on 
his  way  to  the  Mediterranean 
area  to  do  a  roving  assignment. 

A.  T.  Steele  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  has  been 
vacationing  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 
will  leave  soon  for  China  ta 
cover  the  China-Burma-India 
theater.  For  seven  years  Ste«‘le 
was  a  Chicago  Daily  News  Far 
Eastern  correspondent. 

Norman  Bell,  AP  correspond¬ 
ent,  who  has  been  serving  on 
the  cable  desk  in  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  bureau,  has  left  for  Hono¬ 
lulu,  where  he  will  meet  the 
nurses  rescued  from  Santo 
'Tomas  prison  and  return  with 
the  party  to  the  mainland.  Rep¬ 
resenting  INS  on  the  same  mis¬ 
sion  is  Jack  Hanley,  head  of  the 
San  Francisco  bureau;  Richard 
W.  Johnson  of  U.P.,  who  is  al¬ 
ready  at  Honolulu,  will  repre¬ 
sent  his  office  on  the  story. 

Bert  Stoll,  outdoor  writer  for 
the  Booth  Newspapers,  Inc.,  of 
Michigan,  and  a  member  of  the 
Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times  staff,  is 
to  leave  for  Europe  this  month 
as  a  roving  war  correspondent 
for  the  chain  of  eight  dailies. 

Newest  AP  correspondent  te 
(Continued  on  page  60) 
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NO  CHANGE  UFF  SCENERY 

Joseph  Parrish,  Chicago  Tribune. 


WHERE  WILL  IT  END? 

Paul  Carmack.  Christian  Science  Monitor. 


ONE  MORE  SPRING 

Hank  Harrow,  Associated  Press. 


$7,500,000  Ad  Goal 
For  7th  Loon  Drive 


WASHINGTON,  March  8— Aided 

by  the  moat  extensive  newspa¬ 
per  personnel  participation  in 
the  history  of  war  bond  selling, 
the  Treasury  War  Finance  Divi¬ 
sion  this  week  mapped  elaborate 
plans  for  Seventh  War  Loan  pro¬ 
motion  with  a  daily  newspaper 
advertising  goal  of  $7,500,000. 

The  War  Aid  Committee  pro¬ 
posed  that  linage  quotas  be  as¬ 
signed  for  state  War  Finance 
Committees,  but  not  for  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers. 

Military  Leaders'  Appeals 

Editorial  as  well  as  advertis¬ 
ing  aspects  of  the  campaign 
which  formally  begins  May  14 
were  under  consideration  in  a 
series  of  meetings  which  brought 
to  Washington  outstanding  news¬ 
paper  business  and  editorial  ex¬ 
ecutives  as  well  as  those  of  other 
media. 

From  the  news  viewpoint,  the 
high  spot  is  expected  to  be  a 
set  of  56  brief  appeals  addressed 
exclusively  to  newspaper  readers 
over  the  signatures  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  highest  military  leaders  in 
every  arm  of  the  service  and 
representing  every  theatre  of 
action. 

These  will  be  carried  daily 
over  press  association  wires,  28 
messages  for  morning  and  28  for 
evening  editions.  The  War 
Finance  Division  will  back  tibis 
phase  of  the  campaign  with  mats 
or  glossy  prints,  the  latter  going 
only  to  those  who  request  Uiem. 

The  sales  quota  which  news¬ 
papers  are  expected  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  achieving  or  ex¬ 
ceeding  is  $14,000,000,000,  half 
of  which  is  expected  to  come 
from  individuals. 

Thomas  H.  Lane,  director  of 
advertising,  press  and  radio  for 
the  Division,  convened  the  meet¬ 
ings  which  included  sessions  of 
the  Newspaper  Editorial  Ad¬ 
visory  Conunittee.  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Frank  E.  Trim* 
of  Gannett  Newspapers;  the  War 
Aid  Committee  of  Newspaper 
Advertising  Executives  Associa¬ 
tion,  of  which  Don  U.  Bridge  is 
chairman;  and  a  two-day  gather¬ 
ing  of  advertising,  press  and 
radio  state  directors. 

The  Tripp  committee  ex¬ 
pressed  pleasure  with  coopera¬ 
tion  received  in  the  Sixth  Loan 
drive  and  recommended  con¬ 
tinuing  basic  plans  into  the  next 
campaign,  with  the  addition  of 
the  series  of  statements  by  mili¬ 
tary  personages,  an  X-Day  kit 
of  publicity  material,  a  pamphlet 
depicting  outstanding  promo¬ 
tions  used  by  newspapers,  etc. 

It  was  disclos^  that  the 
Treasury  is  considering  the  se¬ 
lection  of  one  or  more  “War 
Bond  Correspondents’’  to  visit 
the  battlefronts  and  fleet  sta¬ 
tions,  and  also  may  appoint  trav¬ 
eling  representatives  to  consult 
with  newspaper  publishers. 

A  more  comprehensive  an¬ 
alysis  of  newspaper  participa¬ 
tion  in  bond  drives  zdso  is  in 
prospect.  It  has  been  proposed 
that  a  record  be  made  of  the 
number  of  news  stories,  edi¬ 


torials,  cartoons,  pictures  and 
slogan  impressions  carried  by 
the  press. 

Local  news  stories,  it  was  sug¬ 
gested,  might  be  found  in  indus¬ 
trial  plants.  Human  interest 
stories  could  be  developed  by 
close  cooperation  with  local  bond 
committees  and  plant  manage¬ 
ments,  the  editorial  committee 
was  confident. 

The  problem  of  sustaining  in¬ 
terest  in  this  campaign  was  ad¬ 
mitted  to  be  more  difficult  than 
in  the  past.  Heretofore  the  pe¬ 
riod  of  news  and  advertising  ac¬ 
tivity  closely  paralleled  the  days 
of  actual  drive;  this  time  the 
sales  count  will  cover  three 
months  with  one  month  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  May  14  opening 
given  over  to  intensification  of 
payroll  savings.  But  there  will 
be  two,  rather  than  three,  cam¬ 
paigns  in  1945. 

Savings  Is  Early  Theme 

The  theme  of  early  promotion, 
in  April,  will  be  savings  to  ac¬ 
cumulate  money  with  which  to 
invest  in  the  forthcoming  issue. 
While  the  committee  agreed  that 
must  be  conducted  with  vigor, 
it  was  confronted  with  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  building  upon  it  new 
promotion  to  advance  actual 
sales  one  month  later. 

The  Bridge  Committee  devoted 
its  time  to  assessing  advertising 
prospects  and  selecting  topical 
material.  Its  major  decision 
was  to  fix  quotas  for  the  Divi¬ 
sion’s  state  committees.  Those 
groups  will  be  instructed  to  re¬ 
gard  the  quota  as  an  overall 
figure  to  be  aimed  at  but  not  to 
attempt  a  breakdown  by  indi¬ 
vidual  newspapers. 

’The  state  directors  were  told 
their  quotas  on  advertising  space 
were  based  on  the  number  of 


dailies  in  their  states,  their  past 
performance,  and  their  national 
average  rate  per  line. 

Mr.  Bridge,  by  way  of  empha¬ 
sizing  the  importance  of  the 
newspaper  as  a  medium  to  carry 
the  sales  message,  pointed  out 
that  present  all-time  high  circu¬ 
lation  means  that  at  least  one 
newspaper  is  purchased  every 
day  by  every  literate  family  in 
the  U.S.  And,  he  said,  the  Con¬ 
tinuing  Study  demonstrates  that 
people  are  penising  their  papers 
more  seriously  than  ever. 

’The  increased  quota  for  sales 
to  individuals  makes  it  neces¬ 
sary  that  the  newspaper  field  be 
blanketed  more  thoroughly  than 
in  past  campaigns,  Mr.  Bridge 
said,  but  it  will  not  be  easy,  he 
warned,  to  meet  the  high  goals 
set  for  advertising  linage,  be¬ 
cause  many  publishers  have  no 
space  to  sell  due  to  the  news¬ 
print  shortage.  He  offered  state 
directors  the  suggestion  that 
they  work  in  closer  contact  than 
ever  before  with  the  new.spaper 
representatives,  and  that  they 
establish  that  contact  as  their 
first  step  in  the  campaign. 

Newspapers  in  the  25,000  to 
50,000  or  75,000  bracket  are  not 
free  of  newsprint  worries,  but 
most  of  them  can  publish  with¬ 
out  undue  difficulty  all  the  War 
Bond  advertising  they  can  sell. 
Mr.  Bridge  said,  and  nearly  all 
of  the  small  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  can  print  War  Bond 
advertising  without  complica¬ 
tions. 

He  predicted  it  would  be 
necessary  to  convert  to  bond  ap¬ 
peals  some  of  the  linage  allo¬ 
cated  to  advertisers  for  other 
purposes. 

“Obviously,”  he  said,  “the  sell¬ 
ing  job  is  with  regular  adver¬ 
tisers.  Most  newspapers  will 
cooperate  with  you  in  this  en¬ 
deavor  even  though  it  will  not 
result  in  a  dime  of  additional 
revenue  to  them.” 

Discussing  the  news  and  edi¬ 
torial  side  of  Bond  sales  promo- 


Like  Fatiier,  Like 
Son — and  Daughter 

The  old  saw  “Like  father,  like 
son”  must  be  revised  to  include 
“and  daughter’  to  fit  Augusta 
and  Henry  Wallace,  whose 
father,  Tom  Wallace,  has  been  a 
newspaper  man  for  45  years  and 
editor  of  the  Louisville  Times 
since  1930. 

Augusta  (now  Mrs.  Leo  Han¬ 
del),  who  quit  the  New  York 
stage  to  care  for  her  two-year- 
old  son  Tommy,  had  no  idea 
what  an  “editorial  paragraph” 
was  until  she  heard  the  Times 
needed  someone  to  write  them. 

On  applying,  she  was  told  by 
her  father  that  “anybody  can 
write  a  few  paragraphs,  but  the 
test  is  writing  sundry  service* 
able  ones  every  day.”  She’s 
written  them  every  day  since, 
even  while  visiting  her  husband 
in  various  Army  camps  before 
he  went  overseas,  and  has  lately 
added  headed  editorials  to  her 
chores. 

Henry,  now  a  lieutenant  on 
sea  duty  with  the  Merchant 
Marine,  worked  on  the  Lexing* 
ton  (Ky.)  Herald  and  Leadm 
and  was  Lexington  bureau  man¬ 
ager  for  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer. 
An  inveterate  traveler,  he 
learned  Spanish  and  became 
cable  editor  of  the  World  Jour¬ 
nal  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico, 
also  writing  a  column  for  the 
paper. 


tion,  Russell  Stewart,  managing 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Times,  re¬ 
minded  that  plans  must  be  made 
this  time  for  three  months’  pub¬ 
licity  as  against  much  shorter 
periods  in  previous  campaigni, 
and  he  recommended  personal 
contacts  with  newspaper  men  in¬ 
stead  of  reliance  upon  the  mail 
'The  resistance  to  publicity 
found  in  editorial  offices  does 
not  extend  to  War  Bond  financ¬ 
ing,  he  assured. 


NAEA  WAR  AID  COMMITTEE  PLANS  7TH  LOAN  DRIVE 


MEETING  in  Washington  this  week,  these  members  of  the  War  Aid  Committee  of  the  Newspaj^r 
Advertising  Executives  Association  discussed  their  part  in  the  Seventh  War  Loon  Drive:  Left  to  right, 
seated.  Edmund  Northrup.  photo  editor.  War  Finance  Division;  F.  S.  Meyers.  Htmtington  (W.  Vo.) 
Herald-Dispatch  and  Advertiser;  Arthiu  G.  Saunders.  Mount  Vernon  (N.  Y.)  Argus;  Earl  I.  Goinefc 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  I.  H.  Butler,  Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle;  and  Allen  C.  Nequette.  Beloit  (Wis.) 
News;  standing,  Everett  Allen.  Chattanooga  (Tenn.)  News-Free  Press  and  Times;  Howard  H.  Boyce. 
WFD;  Charles  I.  O'Connor,  New  London  (Conn.)  Day;  Robert  W.  Coyne,  WFD;  S.  George  Little, 
WFD;  Aime  M.  Fitzgerald.  WFD;  Thomas  H.  Lane,  WFD;  Don  U.  Bridge,  Gannett  Newspapers,  choir- 
mon;  Walter  W.  White,  Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star;  H,  E,  Lent,  Jersey  City  (N.  I.)  Jersey  Journal,  and  Guy 

Lemon,  War  Advertising  Council. 
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?'  •  In  Philadelphia,  as  in  every  community,  there  And  local  government  and  community  service 

f.  are  questions  and  problems  without  number  often  travel  o  smoother,  stroighter  path. 

being  decided  by  public  officials,  organizations,  .  j^e  Bulletin  Poll  uses  the  latest  techniques 

committees,  groups  of  public-minded  citizens.  measuring  public  opinion.  It  has  attracted 

A  dependable  sample  of  public  opinion  in  these  widespread  readership  among  Philadelphia 
matters  greaHy  reduces  the  chance  of  error.  residents  and  many  of  the  questions  are  sug- 

•  Today,  The  Bulletin  Poll  often  gives  these  gested  by  the  citizens  themselves.  The  Bulletin 

organizations  and  agencies  an  accurate  mea-  Poll  is  a  community  service  of  the  newspaper 

sure  of  how  Philadelphians  feel  on  civic  matters.  with  the  largest  evening  circulation. 

SOITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  March  10,  1945  IS 


Victor  Hanson  Dies, 
A  Founder  of  SNPA 


BIRMINGHAM.  Ala.,  Mar.  8— 

Victor  Henry  Hanson,  69,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  board  of  the  Birming¬ 
ham  Newa-Age- 
H  er  aid,  died 
yesterday  at  his 
residence  here. 

He  became  ill 
several  days 
ago  while  at  Mi¬ 
ami  Beach,  Fla., 
and  returned  to 
B  i  rm  i  n  g  h  am 
last  Saturday. 

Death  was  due 
to  coronary 
thrombosis. 

In  his  long  Hanson 
career  as  a  nub- 
lisher — he  was  one  when  he  was 
1 1  years  old  —  Mr.  Hanson 
battled  the  Ku  Klux  Klan. 
heloed  to  organize  the  Southern 
Newsoaoer  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion.  oioneered  in  the  develoo- 
ment  of  southern  Dine  for  news¬ 
print,  helped  to  settle  a  state¬ 
wide  coal  mine  strike,  provided 
Anancial  backbone  for  colleges, 
and  built  his  newspapers  by 
stressing  the  local  patriotism  of 
Alabama.  While  politically 
powerful,  he  preferred  being  a 
newspaper  man  to  being  a  poli¬ 
tician. 

Named  His  Bsorors 

Funeral  services  were  to  be 
Friday  at  the  Independent  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Active  bear¬ 
ers  named  bv  Mr.  Hanson  long 
before  his  death  will  include  the 
following  officials  of  the  news¬ 
paper:  James  E.  Chappell,  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager; 
John  C.  Clark,  treasurer;  W.  A. 
Cams.  me<d)anical  superintend¬ 
ent;  Charles  A.  Fell,  managing 
editor:  Don  R.  Davis,  circula¬ 
tion  manager:  Harry  W.  Dear- 
ing.  cashier;  Harry  B.  Bradley, 
advertising  director,  and  Ray 
Faherty,  classiAed  advertising 
director. 

Survivors  include  the  widow, 
Mrs.  Ruth  Lawson  Smith,  whom 
he  married  in  1936:  two  brothers, 
Albert  and  C.  B.  Hanson.  Sr. 
of  Birmingham,  and  two 
neohews.  IliW.  Clarence  B. 
Hanson.  Jr.,  stationed  in  New 
York,  and  Henry  P.  Johnston, 
manager  of  Station  WSGN. 
Birmingham. 

Mr  Hanson  had  reauested 
that  publication  of  his  paper 
not  be  suspended  even  for  a 
dav. 

Born  Jan.  16.  1876  in  Barnes- 
viUe.  Ga.,  Mr.  Hanson  was  the 
son  of  the  long-time  editor  of 
the  Macon  Telearavh.  Even 
while  in  grammar  school,  he 
established  a  paper,  the  City 
Item  in  Macon.  Next  he  moved 
to  Columbus.  Ga..  and  became 
editor  of  the  Enquirer-Sun, 
building  it  into  a  12-<Dage  pub¬ 
lication,  known  as  the  Columbus 
Times,  and  having  a  25.000  cir¬ 
culation. 

Moving  to  Atlanta.  Mr.  Han¬ 
son  began  bis  newspaper  carber 
in  earnest  in  1892  when  he 
went  to  work  as  solicitor  for 
Nichols  and  Holiday,  advertis¬ 


ing  managers  for  the  Atlanta 
Constitution.  After  a  time  as 
solicitor  for  the  Baltimore  Sun, 
he  went  to  the  Montgomery 
Advertiser  as  a  SIO  a  week  ad 
solicitor.  Within  six  months  he 
was  head  of  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  and  during  the  13 
vears  he  was  with  the  paper 
advertising  receipts  jumped 
500%. 

Resigning  in  1909.  he  went 
to  Birmingham  to  become  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Birmingham  News,  Arst 
buying  a  third  interest  in  and 
later  all  of  the  paper.  He  be¬ 
came  its  president  and  publish¬ 
er  at  the  age  of  34.  Since  then, 
Mr.  Hanson  has  built  the  News 
from  a  small  afternoon  paper 
with  18.000  cirulation  to  one 
of  the  country’s  outstanding 
newspapers.  In  1920  he  bought 
the  Birmingham  Ledger  and 
merged  it  with  the  News.  In 
1927  he  bought  the  Age-Herald, 
morning  newspaper,  which  is 
now  published  in  conjunction 
with  the  news. 

For  four  and  one-half  vears. 
Mr  Hanson  owned  and  pub¬ 
lished  the  Montgomery  Adver¬ 
tiser,  the  paper  on  which  he 
had  worked  as  a  SlO-a-week 
.solicitor.  He  sold  it  in  De¬ 
cember,  1927,  to  the  late  Frank 
P  Glass. 

On  Nov.  2.  1931.  the  Birming¬ 
ham  News  purchased  the  Hunts¬ 
ville  Times,  and  June  1,  1936, 
leased  Station  WSGN. 

Recognized  nationally  as  one 
of  the  country's  most  inAuential 
editors  and  publishers.  Mr. 
Hanson  received  manv  honors 
and  citations.  Two  he  prized 
were  those  of  Nation  magazine 
for  his  “dauntless  Aght  to  purge 
Alabama  of  organized  lawless¬ 
ness.”  and  the  Birmingham 
Loving  Cud  for  1926.  in  appre¬ 
ciation  of  his  effort  in  bdialf 
of  civic  uplift. 

He  held  offices  and  member¬ 
ship  in  numerous  religious,  fra¬ 
ternal  and  business  in^tutions. 
■ 

Mociadden  Otters 
Bond  Ad  Series 

Macfadden  Publications  is  re¬ 
leasing  a  brochure  concerning 
its  recently  completed  advertis¬ 
ing  campaign,  "War  Bonds  To¬ 
day  Are  Job  Bonds  Tomorrow,” 
offering  all  or  any  part  of  the 
series  for  use  without  obligation 
or  credit. 

Directed  to  the  wage  earner 
and  his  family,  the  campaign 
seeks  to  promote  purchases  of 
War  Bonds  now  to  serve  as  a 
potential  backlog  of  savings  for 
the  post-war  years. 

In  addition  to  the  eight  Mac¬ 
fadden  magazines  the  series  ap¬ 
peared  in  dailies  in  key  markets 
throughout  the  country,  in  Anan¬ 
cial  journals  and  trade  journals. 
Mats  were  supplied  free  of 
charge  to  more  than  4,000  news¬ 
papers  for  local  business  spon¬ 
sorship. 

The  agency  which  prepared 
the  campaign  is  the  Walter  M. 
Swertfager  Co. 


U.P.  Nctmes  Fisher 

London,  Morch  8  —  Frank 
Fisher,  managing  editor  and 
director  oi  the  British  United 
Press,  today  was  appointed 
editor-in-chief  oi  the  continen¬ 
tal  services  oi  the  United  Press, 

Virgil  M.  Pinkley,  U.P.  vice- 
president  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager,  who  made  the 
appointment,  said  Fisher  would 
supervise  news  reports  to 
Europe,  the  Near  East,  the  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Africa.  In  the 
lost  16  years  Fisher  has  been 
successively  news  editor,  as¬ 
sistant  editor  and  managing 
editor  of  the  British  United 
Press. 


Wisconsin  May  Name 
New  Official  Paper 

Passage  of  a  bill  to  replace  the 
Madison  Wisconsin  State  Jour¬ 
nal  with  the  Beloit  Daily  News 
as  official  state  paper  was  recom¬ 
mended  last  week  by  a  Ave-to- 
three  vote  of  the  assembly  state 
affairs  conunittee.  A  newspaper 
so  designated  is  required  by 
state  law  to  publish  legislative 
enactments  and  official  state 
proclamations  and  orders  for  the 
beneAt  of  Wisconsin  citizens, 
but,  according  to  Republican  As¬ 
semblyman  Ora  Rice,  the  State 
Legislature  “has  no  intention  of 
changing  the  policy  of  any  pa¬ 
per”  selected. 

Neither  newspaper  has  taken 
active  part  in  the  question, 
though  State  Journal  Publisher 
Don  Anderson  asserted  that,  be¬ 
cause  of  manpower  and  pews- 
print  shortages  and  the  fact  that 
the  state  contract  provides  about 
350  additional  readers,  the  legis¬ 
lature  would  be  “doing  us  a 
favor”  to  name  the  Daily  News. 
C.  F.  Karstaedt,  co-publi^er  of 
the  News,  explained  that  the  ap¬ 
pointment  had  not  been  solic¬ 
ited,  but  that  if  made  offteial 
paper,  his  paper  would  do  the 
best  job  possible. 

Claims  have  been  made,  a 
United  Press  dispatch  said,  that 
the  Republican  caucus  recom¬ 
mended  the  switch  because  the 
State  Journal  supported  the  late 
Wendell  Willkie  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Senatorial  candidate  last 
year,  while  the  opposing  assem¬ 
blymen  states  that  the  Madison 
paper  has  twice  the  News’  circu¬ 
lation  and  would,  therefore, 
reach  more  readers  with  offi¬ 
cial  news. 


Lee  to  Ad  Council 

Watson  Lee,  for  the  past  Ave 
years  account  representative 
with  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System,  has  been  granted  a 
three-month  leave  of  absence 
effective  March  5  to  join  the 
sponsorship  staff  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council.  He  is  the 
eighth  media  representative 
whose  full-time  services  have 
been  made  available  to  the 
Council. 


34,000 

There  isn’t  much 
room  for  argu¬ 
ment  about  the 
leadership  of  a 
newspaper  that 
leaves  the  runner- 
up  34,000  copies 
behind. 

Editor  and  Pubtisher 


WASHINGTON. 

D.  C. 

ir 

TIMES-HERALD  . 

226,596 

tin  star  .  .  . 

192,045 

Tha  POST  .  .  . 

158,051 

tim  news  .  .  . 

102,934 

its  of  September  SOth,  19H 

★ 
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No.  46  of  a  series  highlighting  the  acceptance  of 
The  New  York  Sun  among  responsible  people. 


“Since  fashion  is  my  business  it  is 
necessary  for  xtse  to  keep  up  with 
the  latest  news  in  this  held.  I  find 
the  coverage  of  shows,  fashions  and 
beauty  in  The  Sun  interMting  and 
quite  complete — and  a  big  help  to 
me  as  a  Conover  Cover  GirL” 

PAT  BOYD  V 
Rhainqold  Girl  for  1945 


“The  Sun  gives  me  a  quick  stm- 
mary  of  the  news  and  its  reporting 
is  very  accurate.  I  like  ‘Cafe  Life  in 
New  York*  and  the  ‘Where  to  Dine’ 
columns,  too  —  and  your  fashion 
page  and  the  store  ads  are  esi>e- 
cially  interesting  to  me  because  I’m 
in  so  many  fashion  shows.” 
ROSEMARY  CRAIG 
Fashion  Modal 


“The  Sun  is  an  evening  ritual  with 
me.  I’ve  been  a  Sun  fan  ever  since 
I  came  here  from  Texas.  I  dote  on 
‘Hi’  Phillips,  the  fine  movie  review¬ 
ing  and,  of  course,  the  fashion  page. 
My  husband  likes  The  Sun  for  its 
news  coverage,  the  sports  page  and 
Grantland  Rice’s  column.” 

“TEX”  HARPER 

Fabruary  Rad  Book  Covar  Girl 


amonS 


“I  admire  The  Sun  and  its  inde¬ 
pendent  editorial  policy.  Your  news 
is  really  news— it’s  up  to  the  minute, 
espcciaUy  the  fashion  news  which  is 
very  well  handled.  The  woman’s 
page  is  outstanding,  particularly 
the  features  on  women’s  activities.” 
DANA  JENNEY 
Powers  Covar  Girl 


The  qlamour  girls  you  see  on  fhe  cov¬ 
ers  of  magazines  are  alert,  intelligent 
young  women.  They're  keenly  inter¬ 
ested  in  all  the  news  and,  like  thou¬ 
sands  of  other  bright  young  New 
Yorkers,  they  rely  on  The  Sun  for  a 
complete,  accurate  report.  And  they 
enjoy  The  Sun's  special  features,  too — 
particularly  its  fashion  news  and  store 
advertisements.  Their  comments  under¬ 
score  the  findings  of  the  L.  M.  Clark 
organization  whose  independent  re¬ 
search  rates  The  Sun  "one  of  America's 
best  read  metropolitan  dailies." 


“Ever  since  making  New  York  my 
home,  I’ve  been  a  Sun  enthusiast. 
I  like  your  authentic  presentation 
of  the  news  and  the  various  fea¬ 
tures— my  favorites  are  the  theatri¬ 
cal  and  book  reviews,  and  Culbert¬ 
son’s  column  is  a  ‘must.’  ” 

DOROTHY  HART 
February  McCall's  Cover  Girl 
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Language  Press  Fate 
Rests  on  Immigration 


By  Dwight  Bentel 

(Second  of  two  orticloa) 

EDITORS  of  foreign  language 

newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  point 
out.  with  understandable  satis¬ 
faction,  that  the  popular  prac¬ 
tice  during  the  last  25  years  of 
predicting  the  early  demise  of 
the  immigrant  press  has  failed 
to  bring  about  its  end. 

In  confirmation,  they  gesture 
toward  the  1,076  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  publications  circulating 
6,000,000  papers  to  almost  40  na¬ 
tional  groups  in  the  midst  of  a 
war  which  many  expected  would 
wipe  them  out. 

They  are  not  exactly  thumbing 
their  noses  at  fate,  however.  For 
on  the  unpredictable  factor  of 
post-war  immigration,  they 
agree,  largely  depends  the  con¬ 
tinued  good  health  of  the  foreign 
language  press  and  its  survival. 

“If  immigration  continues,  for¬ 
eign  language  papers  will  con¬ 
tinue.  If  there  is  no  immigra¬ 
tion,  foreign  language  papers 
will  tend  to  die  out.” 

Belated  recognition  of  other 
infiuencing  factors,  however,  has 
somewhat  altered  their  outlook 
and  revealed  new  hope  for  their 
future.  For  example.  .  .  . 

Need  Only  Few 

Only  moderate  immigration  is 
necessary  to  maintain  Uie  im¬ 
migrant  press,  declares  Paul 
Nadanyi,  ^itor  of  the  Hungarian 
daily  Nepszava  of  New  York. 
“It’s  true,”  he  says,  “that  the 
foreign-born  in  the  U.  S.  are 
dying  off  .  .  .  but  not  in  a  day 
or  a  year.  It  is  necessary  only 
for  immigration  to  balance  the 
death  rate.  For  a  long  time  a 
comparatively  small  <immigration 
will  maintain  that  balance.” 

There  are  language  groups 
among  the  foreign-born  in  the 
U.  S.  which  are  not  decreasing, 
but  rather  increasing  by  birth. 
Records  compiled  by  Yaroslav  Y. 
Chyz,  manager  of  the  foreign 
language  press  department  of 
^e  Common  Council  for  Amer¬ 
ican  Unity  (which  has  been 
dealing  with  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  in  this  country  for 
26  years),  disclose  that  among 
both  Spanish  and  French  the 
number  of  second,  third,  fourth 
and  fifth  generation  speaking 
those  languages  is  considerably 
higher  than  the  number  of  im¬ 
migrants. 

Statistics  do  not  support  the 
popular  notion  that  the  Jewish 
press,  one  of  the  largest,  is  more 
permanent  than  othe^  foreign 
language  newspapers  because  of 
the  traditional  tenacity  with 
which  the  Jews  maintain  their 
racial  and  cultural  identity.  In 
fact,  says  Chyz,  linguistically  the 
Jewish  group  is  disappearing 
faster  in  the  U.  S.  than  any  other. 

As  against  some  70  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew  newspapers  serving 
American  Jews,  there  are  124 
publications  printed  in  English 
specifically  for  this  group. 

In  1940,  be  says,  1,750,000  re¬ 
ported  Yiddish  as  the  mother 
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tongue.  Out  of  that  number 
925,000  (about  half)  were  for¬ 
eign  born.  About  the  same  num¬ 
ber.  1,861,000  reported  Spanish 
as  their  mother  tongue,  but  only 
428,000  (about  one-fourth)  were 
foreign  bom. 

This,  he  believes,  indicates 
greater  persistency  of  the  mother 
tongue  among  second  and  third 
generation  and  subsequent  Span¬ 
ish  descent  Americans  than 
among  second  and  third  and  sub¬ 
sequent  generation  Jews. 

One  of  the  few  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  newspapers,  except  Jap¬ 
anese,  to  fold  during  the  war  was 
the  Jewish  Daily  Courier  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  among  the  oldest  and  once 
among  the  most  important  Yid¬ 
dish  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  To 
many  the  explanation  of  its 
suspension  read  like  the  tolling 
of  a  bell  for  the  Jewish  press  in 
America: 

“Constantly  rising  costs,  irre¬ 
placeable  personnel  losses,  cur¬ 
tailed  business  and  moimting 
losses,  all  brought  about  a  sit¬ 
uation  which  led  to  this  deci¬ 
sion.” 

Hare  for  Good 

Arguing  against  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  U.  S.  for¬ 
eign  language  press,  Chyz  points 
to  the  continued  existence  of  a 
Ladino  paper  in  U.  S.,  the  weekly 
Varo  of  New  York,  with  a  cb^ 
culation  of  16,890  to  the  Ladino 
group  (Jews  of  Spain,  Smyrna, 
Salonica,  Tunisia).  The  original 
group  and  greatest  migration 
came  to  this  country  in  colonial 
times,  he  says. 

There  are  still  almost  a  mil¬ 
lion  third  and  fourth  generation 
Germans  in  the  U.  S.  whose  lan¬ 
guage  is  German,  he  points  out, 
including  the  Pennsylvania 
Dutch.  Many  newspapers  are 
printed  in  dialects  here — ^Tran¬ 
sylvania,  Plattdeusche,  Luxem¬ 
bourg,  Ostfriesian — that  do  not 
appear  in  newspapers  in  Europe. 

A  curious  slant  on  the  U.  S. 
foreign  language  press  is  that, 
except  for  a  few  very  new  refu¬ 
gee  papers,  its  language  appears 
antiquated  to  people  coming 
from  Europe,  Chyz  declares. 
Many  of  these  papers  are  using 
orthography  discarded  in  the  old 
country.  Some  French  language 
papers  in  the  U.  S.  are  still  using 
the  French  of  Racine  and  Mo- 
liere,  he  says.  The  language 
which  lives  and  progresses  In 
the  mother  country  is  sometimes 
frozen  here. 

Says  C^rl  Soyland,  editor  of 
Sordisk  Tidende,  “In  Norway 
the  language  has  been  changed 
oflficially  every  10  years  since 
1900  to  remove  some  of  the 
Danish  infusions  and  restore  it 
to  the  old  Norwegian.  As  a  re¬ 
sult  some  Norwegian  papers  in 
the  West  have  fallen  30  years 
behind.” 

In  1930,  says  Soyland,  Nordisk 
Tidende  took  up  the  Norwegian 
language  of  10  years  previous 
and  has  been  working  steadily 
since  then  to  bring  itself  up  to 


date.  “We  polled  7,000  readers 
and  found  the  majority  were  in 
favor  of  the  change.  Only  a  few 
objected.  Now  we  are  almost 
up  to  date. 

“Sometimes  we  are  accused  of 
mixing  English  words  with  the 
Norwegian,”  declares  Soyland. 
“Some  of  our  readers  are  not 
aware  that  many  Elnglish  words 
have  been  adopted  into  old- 
country  Norwegian.  Once  we 
ran  a  spread  of  headlines  clipped 
from  Oslo  papers  before  the  in¬ 
vasion  to  show  how  many  Eng¬ 
lish  words  are  appearing  in  the 
Norwegian  papers.  We  found 
such  headlines  as  ‘Firewoodlaster 
tror  Archangel’;  ‘Nye  Sightsee¬ 
ing  Busser’;  ‘Up  to  Date’:  ‘To 
Whom  it  May  (Concern.’  'ITiese 
heads  appeared  over  entirely 
Norwegian  articles.” 

Soyland  believes  wartime 
stimulation  of  the  foreign  lan¬ 
guage  press  will  continue  for  at 
least  a  decade  after  the  war  is 
over.  Among  Norwegians  alone 
7,000  persons  a  year  normally 
go  to  their  mother  country  for 
a  visit  and  return  to  the  U.  S., 
he  says.  This  group  has  been 
backing  up  during  the  war.  “A 
survey  conducted  by  Nordisk 
Tidende  revealed  that  75%  of  its 
readers  wish  to  visit  Norway 
after  the  war.  Such  visits  to  the 
mother  country  will  stimulate 
interest  in  the  foreign  language 
press  for  years,”  he  says. 

As  long  as  there  is  an  immi¬ 
grant  group  in  the  United  States 
the  foreign  language  press  will 
serve  a  vital  function,  its  editors 
believe.  Says  Victor  Bidder, 
publisher  of  the  New  York  Ger¬ 
man  language  Stoats  Zeitung, 
“Basically  our  purpose  is  to  act 
as  a  bridge  between  the  time  of 
the  immigrant’s  arrival  in  the 
United  States  and  the  time  he 
can  read  English.  The  foreign 
language  paper  gives  the  im¬ 
migrant  who  can’t  read  English 
an  American  newspaper  in  his 
own  language  so  that  he  is  not 
driven  to  read  the  papers  of  the 
country  from  which  he  comes.” 

It’s  easy,  says  Bidder,  to  say 
the  immigrant  must  learn  Eng¬ 
lish.  But  it  takes  time.  Better 
to  give  a  man  a  foreign  language 
newspaper  printed  in  this  coun¬ 
try  than  to  have  him  send  back 
to  his  own  country  for  his 
paper.” 

It’s  not  true,  declares  Carl 
Jensen  of  Nordisk  Tidende,  that 
(Continued  on  page  60) 


OpportHnity  For 
Aggrossivo 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALESMAN 

Larse  Eutern  metropolitan  dally 
haa  an  opanins  on  its  local  salM 
ata8  lor  an  expeiienoad  man  in  hia 
late  20't  or  early  30'a. 

The  person  ne  are  looklne  lor  must 
believe  in  the  ellectlveoeee  ol  local 
newspaper  advertlainr,  must  know 
the  tecbniquee  ol  selllnr  space,  cre¬ 
atine  roueb  layouts  and  writine 
rood  copy. 

II  you  want  to  work  lor  this  na- 
Uonally  known  newspaper,  send 
your  qnallflcaUons  and  photoeraph 
to  Box  S26,  Editob  &  PuBUsasa. 


(from  an  editors  letter) 


We  started  running 
EABL  VILS0ir*S  col¬ 
umn  some  time  ago, 
then  discontinued 
it.  7e  had  so  many 
kicks  on  its  dis¬ 
continuance  that  «e 
had  to  put  it  back 
and  have  run  it 
ever  since. 

Editor  Explains 

(the  letter  oontinuev) 

1  don't  know  whe¬ 
ther  or  not  I  can 
explain  the  appeal 
of  the  column,  but 
perhaps  it  is  be¬ 
cause  it  speedcs  so 
familiarly  of  peo¬ 
ple  who  the  folks 
out  here  have  knovn 
by  name  and  reputa¬ 
tion.  Earl,  being 
somewhat  of  a  coun¬ 
try  boy  at  heart, 
himself,  sort  of 
takes  these  celeb¬ 
rities  apart  in 
much  the  same  sort 
of  way  one  of  us 
might 

BOOK  SELLS  OUT 

The  entire  flrit  edition  of  E«H 
Wilson's  new  book,  22,500  copies, 
"I  Am  Gexing  Into  My  8-Bell  , 
just  released,  has  been  sold  out 
completely. 

"IT  HAPPENED 
LAST  NIGHT" 
by  EARL  WILSON 

Avoilable 
6  Days  Weekly 

e 

WRITE  OR  WIRE  TO 

NewVbrk 


Post 


yndicafe 

75  W«»t  St..  N«w  York  6.  M.  T. 

Robert  M.  Hall,  Ganaral  Manager 
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The  business  of  seiiinq  your  l>roducts  will  become 
again  a  matter  of  frimary  concern. 


Day  after  clay  for  nearly  a  century 
careful  advertisers  have  proved  that  advertising 
in  THE  STAR  sells  all  kinds  of  products 
in  far  greater  proportions  than  any  other 
medium  in  Washington.  Here’s  why : 

I'irst,  THE  STAR  is  read  more  thoroughly 
hy  more  jjeople  who  buy  the  things  you  sell 
than  any  other  newspaper  in  Washington. 

Second,  THE  STAR  influences  more  people 
who  buy  because  its  unfailing  policy  of 
honest  publishing  has  created  an  abiding 
confidence  in  all  its  columns — both  editorial 
and  advertising. 


\  CHICA60  II:  J.  E.  LUTZ.  Tribune  Tower,  superior  4M0 


NEW  YORK  17:  DAN  A.  CARROLL.  110  E.  42nd  St.,  AShlend  44440 
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Right  to  Refuse 
And  to  Edit  Ads 
Upheld  by  Court 

Troy,  N.  Y.,  Mar.  5— Right  of 
a  newspaper  to  refuse  or  edit  an 
advertisement  has  been  upheld 
by  Supreme  Court  Justice  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Murray  In  a  case  involv¬ 
ing  the  Sew  Yorfc  Timet. 

While  Justice  Murray  took  a 
gratuitous  slap  at  what  he  con¬ 
siders  overzealous  editors,  his 
decision  declared  that  a  news¬ 
paper  has  the  right  "to  sell  its 
product  to  whomever  it  pleases 
and  to  refrain  from  selling  to 
those  it  deems  undesirable.” 

The  controversy  centered 
around  the  use  of  the  words 
“selected  clientele”  which  Camp 
of  the  Pines,  a  resort  on  Lake 
Champlain,  wished  used  in  ad¬ 
vertisements.  The  Times  edited 
it  to  “congenial  company.” 

Camp  of  the  Pines  sued  for  a 
judgment  restraining  the  news¬ 
paper  from  refusing  to  print  its 
ads  and  for  money  damages. 

Publishers  Had  Warning 

Justice  Murray  noted  that  in 
February,  1943,  publishers  in 
New  York  City  were  notified  by 
the  district  attorney’s  office  of 
his  intention  to  prosecute  the 
publisher  of  any  newspaper  vio¬ 
lating  the  civil  rights  law  of  the 
state  by  printing  advertisements 
with  such  phrases  as  “restricted 
clientele,”  “restricted,”  “selected 
clientele”  and  the  like,  when  the 
phrases  were  “generally  under¬ 
stood  and  intended  to  mean  that 
guests  of  Jewish  faiths  or  col¬ 
ored  persons  were  not  wanted.” 

Murray’s  decision  points  out 
that  in  the  case  at  issue  there 
was  no  evidence  submitted  that 
the  Times  agreed  to  print  and 
publish  the  proposed  ad  without 
change,  exa^y  as  submitted  by 
the  camp. 

Methods  of  avoiding  the  civil 
rights  law  by  tieing  in  a  “club” 
idea  and  “membership”  for  ad¬ 
mittance  to  a  resort  were  labeled 
a  "mask  and  subterfuge”  by  the 
Justice. 

The  decision  states  that  if  The 
Times  had  printed  the  words 
“selected  clientele”  it  would  have 
violated  the  Civil  Rights  Law. 

The  Law  Is  Definite 

Justice  Murray  called  to  at¬ 
tention  that  the  advertiser  con¬ 
tends  he  has  the  right  “legally 
and  morally”  to  compel  the 
newspaper  to  print  and  publish 
its  advertisements  without  edit¬ 
ing,  but,  the  justice  said: 

“I  am  unable  to  agree  with 
this  conclusion. 

“Research  does  not  provide 
any  decision  expressly  on  the 
precise  question,  but  as  to  the 
right  of  a  publisher  of  a  news¬ 
paper  to  sell  its  product  to 
whomever  it  pleases  and  to  re¬ 
frain  from  selling  to  those  it 
deems  undesirable,  the  law  is 
definite  and  certain  in  such  re¬ 
spect.” 

His  decision  declared  also: 

“Newspaper  publishers  have  a 
legal  right  to  deal  with  whom 
they  please.  There  is  no  evidence 
that  defendant  (the  Times) 
committed  any  act  in  restraint 
of  trade.  ’There  is  no  evidence 
that  it  did  not  act  in  entire  good 
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faith.  It  refused  to  publish  an 
advertisement  adiich  was  obnox¬ 
ious  and  plainly  a  covert  appeal 
to  cIm  prejudice.” 

“Consideration  of  the  law  and 
facts  as  presented  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  legislative  regulation 
dictates  that  a  publisher  of  a 
newspaper  is  not  required  to 
accept  for  publication  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  proper  form,  where 
the  rate  which  the  newspaper 
charges  for  publishing  is  tend¬ 
ered  to  the  newspaper. 

“A  newspaper  in  the  absence 
of  regulatory  legislation  is  not 
in  the  same  category  as  common 
carriers  or  inn-keepers.  The 
newspaper  business,  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  statutes  to  the  contrary, 
is  a  business  essentially  private, 
just  as  much  as  that  of  the  baker, 
the  grocer  or  the  milkman.” 

Justice  Murray  concluded  by 
saying:  “While  it  is  true  there 
are  certain  editors  of  newspapers 
who  nominate*  themselves  as 
Chairman  of  Weal  and  Woe,  Inc., 
and  undertake  to  regulate  every¬ 
body’s  business,  the  bulk  of 
newspapers  do  their  best  to  obey 
the  law  and  keep  within  the 
proper  fields  of  their  business.” 
■ 

Jcdl  Term  Suspended  in 
Non-Registration  Cose 

Minneapolis,  March  6 — Dis¬ 
posal  of  his  infrequently-pub¬ 
lished  political  newspaper  and  a 
promise  that  he  would  make  no 
secret  arrangements  to  regain 
any  control  of  it  saved  John  A. 
Mahan  from  a  six-month  work- 
house  sentence  for  violation  of  a 
Minnesota  law  requiring  regis¬ 
tration  of  all  newspapers. 

Mahan  was  placed  on  one 
year’s  probation  and  his  sentence 
suspended  for  that  period  by 
District  Judge  Arthur  W.  Sel- 
over,  who  emphasized  that  the 
court  action  growing  out  of 
Mahan’s  connection  with  the  Re¬ 
publican  Register  in  no  way  in¬ 
volved  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

Found  guilty  of  failure  to 
register  his  publication  with  the 
register  of  deeds,  as  required, 
Mahan  was  sentenced  originally 
on  Feb.  1  by  Judge  Selover,  who 
stayed  commitment  to  enable 
Mahan  to  dispose  of  the  sheet 
which  he  had  volunteered  dur¬ 
ing  the  trial  to  do.  In  putting 
Mahan  on  probation  as  of  March 
2,  the  judge  stressed  the  court 
“has  no  objection  to  the  paper 
as  a  paper  but  we  want  to  pre¬ 
vent  you  or  anyone  else  from 
using  a  newspaper  as  a  blind  for 
illegal  activities  such  as  the  un¬ 
authorized  soliciting  of  funds  in 
which  you  engaged." 

a 

Ask  State  Ad  Agency 

Tallahassee,  Fla.,  March  7 — 
A  15-man  advisory  committee  on 
advertising,  appointed  by  Gov¬ 
ernor  (Tidwell,  has  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  Florida  Legis¬ 
lature  that  a  State  Advertising 
Commission  be  created  with  an 
appropriation  of  $1,000,000  a 
year  to  promote  the  resources 
and  industries  of  the  state. 
Caldwell  said  the  program  would 
be  coordinated  with  city  and 
industrial  programs  of  publicity 
and  other  state  agencies  now 
spending  funds  for  out-of-state 
advertising  would  be  encouraged 
to  work  with  the  central  agency. 


“I  take  the  liberty  of  dropping  you  this  line  to  inform 
you  of  my  long  appreciation  of  your  “Old  Army”  car¬ 
toons.  I’ve  enjoyed  these  cartoons  for  many,  many 
years,  and  at  one  time  had  a  scrapbook  full  of  them 
which  !  exhibited  at  all  Old  Soldiers’  get-togethers. 

“They  are  as  true  to  life  as  anything  I’ve  ever  seen, 
and  certainly  picture  the  old  Army  days  to  perfection. 

“No  one  except  a  person  that  has  actually  been  there 
could  present  such  a  true  picture  of  the  merry  side 
of  the  old  Army  garrison  life.  The  uniforms  of  the 
characters  in  the  enclosed  cartoon,  the  (regulation) 
pantry,  the  slabs  of  bacon  and  facial  expressions 
are  ail  so  real.” 


New  York  NEA  Service,  Inc.  Clevela: 


Jim  Williams  has  earned  the  loyal  afTection 
of  millions  of  readers.  His  rare  gift  is  an  ability  to 
speak  the  familiar  language  of  many  different 
kinds  of  people.  NEA  receives  hundreds  of  let¬ 
ters  from  machine-shop  workers,  ranch  hands, 
appreciative  family  folk.  They  are  ail  stirred  by 
the  uncanny  identity  of  their  own  lives  with  the 
work  of  this  great  artist. 


Here  is  a  cartoon  oj  the  old  border  cavalry  days 
and  a  typically  friendly  letter  sent  to  Mr.  Williams 
from  an  old-timer  in  the  United  States  Army, 
Lt.-Col.  Frank  Blazen. 


OUT  OUR  WAY 


''iOtJ  rAEAM  ID  TELL  ME  'lOU 
PUT  THE  WHOLE  THREE 
QUARTS  OF  BRAMDV  1 
GOT  TOU  FROM  THE  OFRCERS 
CLUB  IMTO  THESE  THREE 
PUNY  PUDDIKJGS?  OPEM 
ONE  UP  AND  LET  ME 
TRY  A  PIECE.' 


SC3RM  THIRTY  YEARS  TOO  SOON 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHER  for  March  10.  iMi 
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They  will  be  in  the  market  for  electrical  appliances  when  available. 
Thousands  of  such  timely  facts  are  In  The  Journal’s  recent  consumer  study, 


SEVEN  out  of  ten  Portland  home-makers  say  they  do 
not  expect  big  changes  in  appliance  design  immediately 
after  the  war.  Sure,  they’d  like  the  designs  of  the  future 
in  their  homes,  but  they’re  more  concerned  with  obtain¬ 
ing  good  appliances  just  as  soon  after  V-Day  as  possible. 
They’ve  got  money  in  their  pockets,  and  definite  ideas 
about  their  present  and  immediate  postwar  buying. 

The  Oregon  Journal  can  tell  you  almost  all  the  in¬ 
timate  details  of  Mrs.  Portland’s  current  and  postwar 
shopping  list.  These  details  came  direct  from  the 
women  of  Portland  themselves. 

Trained  interviewers  of  R.  L.  Polk  &  Co.’s  research 
staff  visited  every  Itvenlielh  home  in  Portland,  securing 
information  for  this  down-to-earth  census  of  Portland 
consumers.  It  is  the  inside  story  of  the  buying  habits 
of  Portlamd  families.  It  contains  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  exciting  facts  about  the  Portland  Market . . .  vital 
statistics  about  Portland  families . . .  tbeir  buying 
habits  . . .  their  brand  preferences  . . .  their  postwar 
plans  I  It  was  made  expressly  for,  and  is  available  ex¬ 
clusively  through  the  Oregon  Journal.* 

This  study  of  the  Portland  Consumer  Market  is  a 
yardstick  by  whigh  you  can  better  plan  your  advertising, 
merchandising  and  sales  efforts  in  Portland,  Oregon. 
You  can  know  in  advance  the  potentials  of  this  market 
for  your  type  of  product. 

&  With  the  Oregon  Journal  bb  your  advertising  medium, 

K  you  get  intensive  coverage  in  this  important  area. 

ra  *i4  note  on  your  business  letterhead  to  the  advertising  director  of 

W'  Journal,  or  Reynolds-Fitzgercdd,  Inc.,  will  bring  you  informa¬ 
tion  you  desire  about  the  Portland,  Oregon  Market. 

■•ITOI  ft  PUftLISHII  fw  Hera  m  It4l 


People  make  it!  People  read  it!  The  Journal  is 
Portland’s  favorite  newspaper  because  the  people 
who  work  on  The  Journal  make  it  so.  This  newspaper 
is  staffed  by  folks  who,  as  newspaper  men  and 
women,  have  a  keen  appreciation  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  community.  They  are  people 
with  ideas  and  ingenuity,  each  day  giving  their 
best,  spending  their  brains  and  energy  freely, 
serving  their  fellow  citizens  by  producing  a  first- 
class  newspaper  that  has  the  confidence  and 
admiratian  of  the  community. 


PORTLAND,  OREGON 
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Member  ....  Metropolitan 
and  Pacific  Parade  Groups 
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REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD,  Inc. 
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Veysey  Tells 
Of  Manila 
Liberation 


V«tmt 


Arthur  Veysey,  tall  and  lean 
Chicago  Tribune  was  corre¬ 
spondent  and  veteran  of  15 

_ _  months  in  the 

Pacific,  where 
he  covered  13 
amphibious  -op¬ 
erations  and  en¬ 
tered  Manila 
with  U.\S.  troops 
from  the  north 
on  Feb.  4,  is 
home  on  leave. 
He  is  not  sure 
whether  the 
freeing  of  Amer¬ 
ican  prisoners 
at  CabaYiatuan 
by  the  Rangers, 
or  the  entry  of  American  sol¬ 
diers  into  Manila,  where  the  Fili¬ 
pinos  jammed  the  streets  shout¬ 
ing  “Victoree,”  provided  the 
greatest  thrills. 

Veysey  described  the  happi¬ 
ness  which  shone  on  the  Fili¬ 
pinos’  faces  as  the  American 
troops  marched  into  Manila: 
**The  streets  were  Jammed  as 
we  entered  the  city.  There  wrere 
■o  many  pople  on  the  struts 
that  the  troops  became  sep¬ 
arated.  I  actually  got  lost  from 
the  outfit  I  was  with,  because 
of  the  cheering  crowds.  It  made 
you  feel  that,  at  last,  we  were 
doing  something  worthwhile.” 

Looking  back  on  his  experi¬ 
ence  in  covering  the  Cabanatuan 
prison  break,  Veysey  said:  “The 
Rangers  wanted  jio  dead  timber 
with  them  so  no  reporters  could 
go  along.  We  had  to  wait  for 
them  to  come  back.  Monday 
passed.  The  little  radio  the 
Rangers  carried  was  silent.  Late 
Monday  night  there  came  a 
message.  New  developments.  It 
said.  A  24-hour  delay.  We 
wondered  what  had  happened. 

Prisoners*  Trek 


“Tuesday  dragged.  It  was  ex¬ 
actly  11:06  that  night  when  the 
message  came.  ‘Mission  accom¬ 
plished,*  it  said.  We  got  to¬ 
gether  trucks  and  ambulances. 
At  dawn  we  set  out  to  meet  the 
Rangers  and  the  prisoners.  * 

“They  made  an  unforgettable 
sight.  At  every  village  Filipinos 
had  added  their  carabao-drawn 
carts  to  the  procession.  In  the 
hay  in  the  little  carts  lay  pris¬ 
oners  who  were  too  weak  or  too 
sick  to  walk.  They  were  a 
ragged  lot’* 

Veysey  recalled  one  “good 
turn”  the  Japs  unwittingly  did 
for  the  American  troops  when 
they  hurriedly  left  an  entirely 
intact  and  fully  stocked  brewery 
on  the  outskirts  of  Manila. 

“The  first  troops  took  over 
the  case  of  beer,”  he  said,  “but 
then  it  was  discovered  that  the 
vats  were  full  of  cool  beer  and 
the  hot,  sweaty  GI's  swarmed 
into  the  cool  caverns  of  the 
brewery,  tapping  the  vats  and 
gathering  the  foaming  beer  in 
their  helmets  or  whatever  re¬ 
ceptacles  they  could  get.  The 
boys  around  the  vats  enjoyed 
virtual  shower  baths  in  beer  as 
they  jostled  among  themselves 
to  fill  their  helmets." 


Speaking  as  a  reporter  who 
has  been  covering  Gen.  MacAr- 
tbur's  campaigns  in  the  South¬ 
west  Pacific  and  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines,  Veysey  admitted  he  was  a 
MacArthur  “fan.” 

He  touched  also  upon  MacAr- 
thur's  press  relations,  stating: 
“In  all  the  time  I  was  overseas 
he  never  once  held  a  press  con¬ 
ference.  Every  day  on  Luzon 
he  was  at  one  of  the  fronts,  but 
never  would  he  let  a  reporter 
accompany  him.  He  was  on 
every  major  invasion  in  his 
theater  the  last  year  and  always 
he  limited  his  press  coverage  to 
one  man.” 

He  said  reporters  could  con¬ 
fer  with  MacArthur  if  they  de¬ 
sired,  but  he  always  talked  to 
them  off  the  record. 

Two  U.  S.  officers  have  been 
especially  helpful  to  the  corre¬ 
spondents  since  the  campaign 
opened  in  the  Philippines.  Vey¬ 
sey  stated.  *rhey  are  Brig  Gen. 
William  Chase  of  the  1st  Cavalry 
and  Maj.  Gen.  Robert  S.  Beight- 
ler  of  the  37th  Infantry. 

Veysey  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  correspondents  in  the 
Southwest  Pacific  have  had  to 
overcome  several  handicaps  in 
order  to  get  their  dispatches  to 
their  newspapers.  Conditions 
today  are  much  better  in  the 
Philippines,  he  said,  since  Press 
Wireless  has  been  permitted  to 
aid  in  the  transmission,  along 
with  Signal  Corps  help. 

Poor  Service 

For  almost  three  years  while 
the  war  was  being  fought  in 
Australian  and  Dutch  territory, 
the  Australians  and  the  Dutch 
banned  American  commercial 
communications,  he  said. 

“The  service  was  poor,”  he 
said.  “It  was  not  until  late  in 
1943  that  Amalgamated  Wire¬ 
less  of  Australia  established  a 
transmitter  in  New  Guinea,  at 
Port  Moresby,  already  a  rear 
area.  A.W.A.  never  did  open  a 
forward  transmitter  and  for 
months  reporters  had  to  travel 
a  thousand  miles  to  file  messages. 

“The  deadlock  in  Dutch  New 
Guinea  was  broken  when  the 
Dutch  agreed  to  let  the  Signal 
Corps  establish  a  relay  station 
to  Port  Moresby,  where  they 
were  relayed  to  Australia  and 
eventually  to  the  United  States. 

“In  the  Philippines,  with  its 
limited  equipment.  Press  Wire¬ 
less  has  done  a  wonderful  job. 
Because  of  weather,  transmis¬ 
sion  usually  is  possible  for  about 
eight  hours  a  day  only.  But  on 
many  days  the  small  staff  of  ex¬ 
perts  work  18  and  20  hours. 
When  weather  is  right  messages 
move  promptly.  Much  of  the 
press  copy,  however,  is  still 
cleared  via  voice  broadcast  over 
the  radio  transmitter  set  up  by 
the  Signal  Corps." 

Art  Veysey  is  a  comparative 
newcomer  to  the  Tribune  staff. 
A  native  of  Boulder,  Colo., 
where  he  attended  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Colorado,  Veysey  began 
newspaper  work  in  1935  as  a 
copy  boy  on  the  Denver  Post. 
Later  he  worked  as  a  reporter 
for  the  Post,  the  Scottsbluff 
( Neb. )  Star,  and  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  He  went  to  the 
Tribune  on  Jan.  1,  1943,  and  be¬ 
came  a  war  correspondent  in 
November  of  that  year. 


Photos  by  Radio 

Radiophoto  transmission  be¬ 
tween  the  Europecm  battle 
area  and  America  over  one 
oi  its  400-watt  mobile  trans¬ 
mitters  wos  announced  Mon¬ 
day  by  Press  Wireless,  Inc. 
According  to  I,  W.  Chaplin, 
director  oi  communications, 
the  picture  circuit  is  being 
operated  in  cooperation  with 
the  Army  Signal  Corps.  Tests 
were  begun  some  weeks  ago. 
The  transmitter  being  used  is 
identical  with  the  mobile 
transmitter  which  rendered 
service  from  Normandy  for  the 
press  on  D-doy  plus  7.  Radio¬ 
telegraph  and  radiotelephone 
are  also  accommodated  by  the 
unit. _ 

FCC  Decision 
On  Allocations 
May  Come  Soon 

Washington,  Mar.  8 — ^The  fate 
of  high  frequency  allocations 
proposed  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  may 
be  determined  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  executive  session  set  for 
next  Monday,  despite  the  fact 
that  several  months  of  evidence 
taking  and  three  days  of  oral 
argument  already  have  been 
had. 

Public  discussion  of  the  FCC 
recommendations  in  the  past 
week  revealed  that  military 
considerations  underlie  the  basic 
recommendations,  including  the 
suggested  switch  of  frequency 
modulation  frofn  present  to 
higher  bands  and  the  tentative 
decision  on  television  wave¬ 
lengths. 

As  expected.  FM  broadcast¬ 
ers  were  the  principal  objectors 
to  the  commission’s  plans.  That 
was  revealed  a  few  days  after 
the  report  on  post-war  alloca¬ 
tions  was  made  public  Jan.  16. 
The  FM  Industry  complained 
that  great  economic  loss  to  it 
and  to  the  owners  of  receiving 
sets  would  result  from  a  change. 

That  argument  was  detailed 
at  the  hearings  last  week  which 
centered  upon  FM  not  only  as  a 
system  of  operation  but  also  as 
an  instrument  to  develop  the 
fact  that  military  arms  had  fig¬ 
ured  largely  in  working  out  the 
entire  report. 

Representatives  of  the  armed 
services  were  unwilling  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  question  in  open  meet¬ 
ing. 

Television  came  in  for  some 
discussion  and  the  proposition 
was  made  that  the  FCC  recom¬ 
mendation  be  amended  to  in¬ 
clude  wavelengths  which  would 
further  cramp  development  of 
FM  in  the  opinion  of  the  latter 
industry. 

No  decisions  were  announced 
by  the  commission  pending  the 
outcome  of  Monday's  meeting 
and  examination  of  stacks  of 
briefs. 


Stations  Heed 
St.  Louis  Blast 
On  Newscasts 

The  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
blast  against  sales  talks  in  Um 
middle  of  news  reports  on  tht 
air  won  several  more  converti 
among  radio  stations  from  coast 
to  coast  this  week  and  also  re¬ 
sounded  in  the  meeting  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Broad¬ 
casters. 

NAB’s  news  committee  has 
sent  a  list  of  recommendations 
on  handling  news  programs  to 
all  stations  “for  edification  and 
guidance.” 

In  addition  to  banning  middle 
commercials,  WMPS  in  Memphis 
changed  its  format  of  news 
periods  and  adopted  an  “over 
the-coffee-cups”  conversation 
tone  for  news  reports,  but  strict¬ 
ly  followed  the  text  of  news 
dispatches. 

KFRE  at  Fresno,  Cal.,  joined 
KSD,  St.  Louis;  WJR.  Detroit, 
and  WTMJ,  Milwaukee,  in  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  policy  of  drop¬ 
ping  ads  from  the  middle  of 
newscasts,  and  KMPC,  Holly¬ 
wood,  announced  only  live  com¬ 
mercials  would  be  used  for 
newscasts.  Opening  news  pro¬ 
gram  commercials  will  be  linr 
ited  to  IS  words. 

Success  of  radio  salesmen  in 
tapping  local  advertising  budgets 
for  sponsorship  of  news  pro¬ 
grams  was  indicated  in  the  re¬ 
ports  that  three  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  news  pro¬ 
grams  will  be  offered  as  co¬ 
operative  shows  for  local  buyers 
in  a  few  weeks,  and  that  Ray¬ 
mond  Swing,  in  one  month  as  a 
Blue  Network  cooperative  pro¬ 
gram,  has  been  sold  to  114  spon¬ 
sors  on  105  stations.  Leading  the 
list  of  sponsors  are  21  depart¬ 
ment  stores  and  17  grocery 
firms. 

■ 

12.000  Sponsors 

The  U.  S.  Treasury  Dqiart- 
ment  has  announced  that  the 
National  Retail  Farm  Equip- 
m  e  n  t  Dealers’  Association, 
through  its  12,000  members,  has 
undertaken  the  sponsorship  of  a 
War  Bond  advertising  campaign 
to  appear  this  Spring  in  many 
of  the  nation’s  weekly  papers. 
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TIME  was  also  the 
first  magazine  to  offer 
a  lightweight  pony  edition 
to  the  Army  for  distribution 
to  troops  overseas 
—  and  the  first  magazine 
to  start  printing  for  our 
troops  in  Australia,  in  Honolulu, 
India,  the  Persian  Gulf, 
the  Middle  East . . . and  now 
in  the  Philippines. 


Anne  Arkn 
Colman,  Ca 
Eil«en  DurnnU, 
Fumis,  MaooQ  ' 
Dorothy  Goodgior^ 
Eaaie  Jan«  McGa 


C  Terry 
Dunn, 
.  ...  Grace 

Z.  Gleaaoo. 
,^'oniitance  l.ujleyt 
lorison,  Ruth  Nichole 


Amelia  North,  Ann  D.  Powers,  Marylois  Purdy,  Margaret 
Quimby,  Constance  Si.  Onge,  Mabel  Schubert.  Virginia 
Schwarts.  Hilda  Scott,  Kathleen  Shortall,  Mariorie  (>. 
Smith,  Frances  Stevenson.  Vi  Vino  Sung.  Eleanor  Tatum. 
Mary  Vanaman,  Muriel  Weller,  Jane  Wilson.  Harriet 
Zwierschke 

BUREAU  HEADS 

David  W.  Hulburd  Jr.  (Chiel).  Charles  ChrisUan  Werten- 
baker  (Chief  Military  Correspondent),  Robert  T.  Elson 
(Wsidkington).  Robert  Hagy  (Chicago).  Walter  Graebner 
(pNidoa).  William  Howland  (Atlanta).  Holland  Me* 
Combs  (San  Antonio).  Jelf  Wylie  (Boston).  Fred  Collins 
(Detroit),  Hugh  Moffett  (Denver),  Sidney  L.  James  (Los 
Anneks),  Robert  de  Roos  (San  Francisco),  Klchard  L. 
Wilttams  (Seattle),  Lawrence  Layboume  (Chtawa).  Wil¬ 
liam  P.  Gray  (Honolulu),  Reg  Ingraham  (Rome),  Peggy 
Durdin  (New  Delhi),  Theodore  H.  White  (Chungking), 
Hart  Preston  (Buenos  Aires).  Jane  Braga  (Riode  Janeiro), 
Charles  Christian  Wertenbaker  (Paris),  John  Hersey 
(Moscow),  Felia  Belair  Jr.  (on  leave) 

STAFF  CORRESPONDENTS 
John  R.  Bea),  Helen  Bradford,  Ed.  Bridges.  Thomas  Dur* 
rsnee.  James  Felton,  Frits  Goodwin.  Scott  Hart,  Serreil 
Hillman,  Annalee  Jacoby.  William  W.  Johnson,  Edward 
F.  Jooes.  Will  Lan^  Edward  Lockett.  Sherry  Man^an. 
Jeffrey  Mark,  Frank  McNaughton.  Su^an  Pribichevich, 
Wilmott  Ragsdale.  Jacqueline  Saiz,  l>ennis  Scanlan,  John 
Scott,  Robert  Sheehan.  James  Shepley.  Daniel  del  ^lar, 
Eteanor  Steinert,  Lael  Tucker.  Anatole  Visson.  Williaiu 
Waltoo,  Mary  Welsh.  William  W.  White,  Dwight  Whit¬ 
ney,  Harry  Zinder 

PUBLISHER 
^  1.  Prentice 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
H.  H.  S.  PhUUps  Jr, 

Address  sU  correspondence  recmdlag  subscriptions, 
ladez,  binders,  bound  volumes,  to  the  CirctdcHon  Mona- 
Rp'v  330  Bast  22nd  Street,  Chicago  16.  llUnois. 

Editorial  and  advertising  oAces,  Tims  &  Lira  Building, 
RocksfeUer  Center,  New  York  20.  N.  Y. 

Th§  AitociaUd  Pf€U  Is  exclusively  entiUtd  to  the  use 
■or  repubUcation  of  the  local  telegraphic  and  cable  news 
pabUsbed  herein,  orlgioatod  by  Tina,  Tba  Weekly  News- 
-  •  I  r*s  As9otiM$d 
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A  LETTER  FROM  THE  PUBLISHER 

To  answer  some  of  the  questions  subscribersall  over  the  world  hove  boon 
asking  about  how  Time  gathers, verifies, writes  and  distributes  its  news. 


LU20N  PRESS  WIRELESS.  FEB.  23 


URGENTEST 


i*or  obtained  from  ! 
TIME,  MARCH  5,  1945 


DELIGHTED  TO  INFORM  YOU  TIME  IS  FIRST  MAGAZINE  TO  PUBLISH 
.IN  MANILA.  FIVE  THOUSAND  COPIES  OF  OUR  FEBRUARY  19  PONY 
WERP  DISTfilBUTED  HERE  FRIDAY  (FEBRUARY  22,  U.S.  DATE). 
QUALITY  GOOD. 

WHILE  THEY  WERE  BEING  BOUND  IN  A  BATTERED  PLANT  HALF  A 
MILE  FROM  WHERE  THE  BATTLE  FOR  INTRAMUROS  STILL  RAGED  A 
JAP  SNIPER  WAS  HIDING  IN  A  SCRAP  PILE  50  YARDS  AWAY. 
OCCASIONALLY  POT-SHOOTING  AT  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEIGHBORHOOD. 
GUERRILLAS  GUARDING  THE  PLANT  ARE  STILL  UNABLE  TO  ROUT 
HIM  OUT.  WHEN  THE  PRINTED  PAGES  WERE  BEING  TRUCKED  TO 
THE  BINDERY  IN  A  WEAPONS  CARRIER.  THE  JAPS  FIRED  ON  US 
A  FEW  MILES  OUT  OF  THE  CITY.  NO  ONE  WAS  HURT  .  .  . 


CARL  MYDANS 


BILL  CRAY 


This  cable  from  our  two  correspond¬ 
ents  at  the  front  in  Manila  announces 
the  start  of  Time  Edition  No.  23 — 
the  first  American  magazine  to  bring 
the  news  to  General  MacArthur’s 
fighting  men  on  Luzon  while  it  is 
still  fresh  here  at  home. 

The  first  copy  off  the  press  was 
presented  to  General  MacArthur.  Some 
5,000  copies  were  given  away  to  troops 
fighting  in  Manila,  on  Corregidor, 
and  ail  the  way  north  to  Rosario;  and 
plenty  of  copies  were  also  sent  to  the 
news-hungry  internees  at  Santo 
Tomas  University. 

For  more  than  a  year  now  we  have 
been  making  plans  to  print  in  Manila 
as  soon  as  General  MacArthur  fought 
his  way  back.  In  fact,  as  long  ago  as 
last  September,  on  the  chance  that 
we  might  find  the  Japs  had  destroyed 
all  existing  printing  equipment,  we 
bought  a  complete  offset  printing 
plant — cameras,  presses,  folders, 
stitchers  and  scores  of  other  big  & 
little  items — all  boxed  for  shipment 
to  print  Time  and  anything  else  Gen¬ 
eral  MacArthur  or  the  Philippines 
Government  might  want.  We  even 
lined  up  a  reserve  crew  of  plate- 
makers,  pressmen  and  binders  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  ready  to  shove  off  for  Manila. 

But  as  soon  as  our  troops  started 
south  from  Lingayen  we  began  flying 
plastic  printing  plates  and  photo¬ 
graphic  positives  of  each  week’s  Pony 
Edition  to  Luzon  in  the  hope  that 
some  prewar  presses  would  be  found 
intact  there  (plates  in  case  we  found 


letter  presses  still  available,  piositives 
if  we  found  presses  for  offset  lithog¬ 
raphy  still  standing). 

The  actual  printing  of  our  first 
Manila  Edition  was  done  by  engineer 
corps  troops  under  able  Captain  Ray 
Harrison,  by  direction  of  mountain- 
moving  Major  General  Hugh  J.  Casey 
— to  all  of  whom  many  thanks. 

Even  before  we  were  printed  in 
Manila,  Time  was  doing  its  best  to 
help  our  troops  and  internees  catch 
up  with  the  news.  For  example,  ever 
since  last  October  we  have  been  Ajn 
ing  our  lightweight  Pony  Edition  from 
Honolulu  to  Leyte,  distributing  4,000 
copies  there  free  each  week  while  that 
same  issue  was  still  on  sale  right  here 
at  home.  And  the  copy  of  our  Pony 
Edition  which  Correspondent  Bill 
Gray  flew  to  Manila  in  his  pocket  a 
few  weeks  ago  was  read  aloud  to  the 
internees  at  Santo  Tomas  by  rescued 
Newscaster  Don  Bell  of  NBC-  Said 
Gray :  “Listeners  accustomed  to  news 
a  year  old  gasped,  *That’s  1945I’  Tears 
came  to  many  eyes  .  .  .” 

And  we  were  proud  to  hear  from 
Marine  Headquarters  in  Washington 
that  the  Corps  had  supiplied  Time 
to  all  the  news-starved  Marines  res¬ 
cued  from  imprisonment  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  as  “the  best  source  of  global 


Cordially, 


tor  ft  PUB  LIS  HER  for  March  10,  1945 
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World-Herald 
Evolves  Plan 
To  Save  Crop 

By  Emmett  Curry 

Omaha,  Neb.  March  5 — Ap¬ 
proximately  one-third  of  Ne¬ 
braska's  $330,000,000  corn  crop 
was  declining  in  value  daily  as 
it  lay  on  the  ground  absorbing 
moisture  because  there  weren’t 
bins  enough  to  hold  it  or  suffi¬ 
cient  cars  to  move  it  to  market. 

An  emergency  wet  corn  com¬ 
mittee  had  been  formed  when 
the  situation  became  acute,  but 
the  members  admitted  they  were 
unable  to  cope  with  the  huge 
problem. 

The  stories  of  the  peril  of 
spoilage  to  the  crop,  Nebraska’s 
largest,  troubled  Frederick  Ware, 
managing  editor  of  the  Omaha 
World-Herald.  The  job''of  saving 
it,  he  reasoned,  wasn’t  that  of 
the  farmer  alone  since  the  entire 
state  stands  to  benefit  or  lose  in 
direct  ratio  to  the  value  of  the 
crop. 

Recalling  the  World-Herald’s 
Pultizer  prize-winning  salvage 
campaign  in  1942,  Mr.  Ware  Telt 
that  somewhat  the  same  plan  of 
statewide  organization  would  get 
out  the  men  and  materials  to 
save  the  crop. 

While  the  World -Herald 
started  the  ball  rolling  with 
daily  stories  and  pictures,  Mr. 
Ware  sent  telegrams  to  every 
daily  newspaper  in  the  state, 
emphasizing  that  “this  is  a  state, 
not  a  World-Herald,  job  and  all 
the  state  must  help.’’ 

The  appeal  to  the  papers  to 
enlist  their  columns  in  ^e  war 
on  corn  spoilage.  Mr.  Ware  said, 
drew  the  immediate  support  of 
all  but  three  papers  or  “99.44 %,’’ 
Almost  overnight  thousands  of 
urban  and  rural  Nebraskans 
threw  their  efforts  behind  the 
campaign  to  move  the  corn  into 
cribs,  prompted  by  the  World- 
Herald  and  the  other  state  pa¬ 
pers,  including  many  weeklies. 

Manpower  and  materials  to 
build  cribs  and  directions  and 
diagrams  on  constructing  cribs 
were  principal  topics  of  the 
state’s  papers  as  they  fanned 
public  interest  to  action. 

The  volunteer  workers  loaned 
trucks  and  tools,  drove  teams, 
many  for  the  first  time  in  their 
lives.  Some  accepted  pay,  but 
many  contributed  their  help. 
Farmers  assisted  each  other  and 
loaned  portable  elevators. 

The  emergency  wet  corn  com¬ 
mittee,  given  new  life  by  the 
press  campaign,  named  county 
extension  service  agents  as 
county  chairmen. 

The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Administration  dug  out  avail¬ 
able  material  for  building  cribs 
in  a  statewide  survey.  Railroads 
and  state  and  county  highway 
d^lMulments  loaned  ties  and 
snow  fences  as  cribbing  mate¬ 
rial. 

Thus,  except  for  the  war,  sav¬ 
ing  the  com  became  the  biggest 
domestic  news  for  the  Nebraska 
press. 

In  17  days  and  with  14  to  go, 
the  campaign  moved  54,912,001 
bushels  into  cribs,  considerably 
more  than  half  of  the  official 


estimate  of  endangered  corn  at 
the  start  of  the  drive. 

Mr.  Ware  assigned  Don  Mc¬ 
Carthy,  a  World-Herald  special 
assignment  reporter,  to  writing 
the  stories  of  the  Nebraska 
battle.  McCarthy  traveled  the 
state,  had  maps  prepared  show¬ 
ing  corn  uncribbed.  J.  Harold 
Cowan,  photographer,  took  pic¬ 
tures  showing  what  the  press 
campaign  was  accomplishing. 

Nearby  Iowa  and  South  Da¬ 
kota,  also  troubled  with  the  wet 
corn  problem,  watched  Ne¬ 
braska’s  campaign  carefully.  The 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  one 
South  Dakota  town  declared  the 
plan  “superb”  and  asked  for 
assistance. 

A  member  of  the  World- 
Herald  staff  for  more  than  20 
years,  Mr.  Ware  is  now  in  his 
third  year  as  managing  editor. 
He  assumed  the  job  from  the 
city  editorship  which  he  took 
after  long  tenure  as  the  paper’s 
sports  editor. 

■ 

Michigan  Papers 
Form  War  Committee 

Mt.  Clemens,  Mich.,  March  6 
— Formation  of  a  state  informa¬ 
tion  committee  to  conduct  a  uni¬ 
fied  campaign  for  war  urgency 
has  been  announced  by  the 
Michigan  Press  Association.  The 
committee  consists  of  publishers 
of  both  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers,  and  was  named  at  the 
request  of  public  relations  offi¬ 
cers  of  the  Army,  Air  Corps, 
Navy,  War  Production  Board 
and  War  Manpower  Commission, 
to  aid  in  instilling  a  continuing 
sense  of  urgency  in  the  war  pro¬ 
duction  picture  in  the  “Arsenal 
of  Democracy.”  Michigan  pro¬ 
duces  11.6%  of  the  total  war 
production  of  the  nation. 

Members  of  the  committee,  as 
named  by  W.  A.  Butler,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Holland  Sentinel, 
president  of  the  Michigan  Press 
Association,  include  the  follow¬ 
ing  representatives  of  dailies: 

Stanley  Banyan,  publisher, 
Benton  Harbor  News-Palladium; 
Brewster  Campbell,  city  editor, 
Detroit  Free  Press;  George  B. 
Dolliver,  publisher.  Battle  Creek 
Enquirer-News;  Harold  A.  Fitz¬ 
gerald,  publisher,  Pontiac  Press; 
W.  S.  Gilmore,  editor,  Detroit 
News;  M.  E.  Gorman,  publisher, 
Flint  Journal;  William  Lampe, 
city  editor,  Detroit  Times;  Glenn 
MacDonald,  managing  editor. 
Bay  City  Times;  Archie  McRae, 
managing  editor,  Muskegon 
Chronicle;  John  P.  Norton,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Escanaba  Press;  Carl  M. 
Saunders,  managing  editor.  Jack- 
son  Citizen-Patriot;  John  Bat- 
dor  ff,  publisher,  Manistee  News- 
Advocate;  and  Lee  M.  Woodruff, 
managing  editor.  Grand  Rapids 
Press. 


Nashville,  major  U.  S.  Army  supply  base  in  the  ISbO’s, 
was  guarded  on  the  south  by  the  bastion  of  Ft.  Negley. 
Its  guns  opened  the  Battle  of  Nashville.  After  the 
War,  the  musty  crypts  and  galleries  of  the  abandoned 
fort  were  used  as  a  meeting  place  by  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan.  There,  in  defiance  of  civil  authorities  and 
Federal  troops,  the  Klan  gathered  for  their  last  cere¬ 
monies,  burned  their  robes  and  ritual  books  and  rode 
away.  The  complex  old  fort,  restored  from  the 
original  plans  of  the  War  Department,  stands  today 
on  the  remains  of  its  original  walls  and  foundation. 

Nashville  today  ...  as  in  the  days  when  Ft.  Negley’s 
guns  roared  ...  is  thoroughly  covered  by  its  two  great 
newspapers. 

NASHVILLE  CITY  ZONE  POPULATION .  257,726 
NASHVILLE  MARKET  POPULATION...  .920,843 


Zipp  Newman  Day 

Bkmingham,  Ala.,  Feb.  26 — 
In  tribute  to  Zipp  Newman, 
sports  editor  of  the  Birmingham 
News,  for  his  leadership  in  stag¬ 
ing  a  football  game  each  year 
for  the  Benefit  of  the  Crippled 
Children’s  Clinic,  “Zipp  New¬ 
man  Day”  was  held  recently  by 
the  Kiwanis  Club  with  Grant- 
land  Rice,  dean  of  American 
sports  writers,  as  the  principal 
speaker. 


Nashville  Banner 

EVENING' 

The  Nashville  Tennesseaft 


MORNING 


SUNDAY 
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BUT  IT’S  ESSENTIAL  TO  THE  SALVAGE  DRIVe/ 


in  your  home  and  at  the  same  time,  doing  a 
patriotic  service  for  your  country. 

In  Europe  today,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
any  clothing  that  is  wearable.  Donate  your 
attic  wardrobe  to  the  group  in  your  town 
collecting  garments  to  send  overseas. 

Put  your  storage  space  on  a  wartime  basis 
— use  it  only  for  those  things  for  which  you 
have  need. 


Publuhed  in  Ihe  Interest  oj  the  National  Clean-up  Campaign  by 


THE  TRAVELERS  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 


YOU  INTEND  to  go  through  your  storage 
places  every  year,  don't  you?  Do  you  really 
get  around  to  the  job?  Take  a  look  at  your 
attic,  basement,  back  yard  and  closets.  Are 
they  cluttered  with  periodicals  you've  been 
saving — with  old  household  equipment  you 
hate  to  throw  away — old  clothes  you  think 
you  may  do  something  with  some  day? 

If  so,  now  is  the  time  to  clear  them  out. 
You'll  be  eliminating  dangerous  fire  hiizards 
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Editor  Elliott  Speaks 
For  West’s  Industry 


By  Harry  M.  Nelson 

THE  PART  that  a  newspaper 

can  play  in  helping  to  promote 
the  economic  development  of  its 
area^  at  the  seme  time  uncovei^ 
ing  a  wealth  of  exclusive  stories 
for  its  columns,  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  the  San  Francitco 
Newt. 

With  its  now  widely  publicized 
feature,  “Tomorrow’s  Job,”  writ¬ 
ten  by  Robert  C.  Elliott,  the 
paper’s  post-war  editor,  the 
News  has  created  headlines 
locally,  throughout  the  West 
and  nationally.  From  prodding 
San  Francisco  Bay  industrialists 
and  business  leaders  to  do  some¬ 
thing  about  expanding  existing 
industries  and  creating  new  ones 
to  serve  the  markets  of  tomor¬ 
row,  Bob  Elliott  has  gone  on  to 
Include  in  his  “beat”  the  entire 
11  Western  states  and  the  Pacific 
basin. 

Through  interviews  with  lead¬ 
ers  such  as  Henry  J.  Kaiser,  the 
West’s  miracle  man,  Benjamin 
F.  Fairless,  head  of  United  States 
Steel,  and  others,  and  reporting 
the  ideas  of  such  as  to  plans  for 
the  develonment  and  expansion 
of  industries  in  the  West,  Bob 
Elliott  has  succeeded  in  fanning 
interest  in  the  subject  to  a  white 
heat.  In  the  course  of  this  work 
Elliott,  himself,  has  become  rec¬ 
ognized  as  an  industrial  analyst 
and  is  in  demand  as  a  speaker 
before  trade  organizations,  civic 
clubs  and  as  a  subject  for  inter¬ 
views  by  newspaper  and  maga¬ 
zine  editors. 

loba  Was  the  Story 

How  did  the  News  happen  to 
conceive  Tomorrow’s  Job  fea¬ 
ture? 

“Frank  Clarvoe  (the  editor) 
and  the  rest  of  the  boys  in  the 
editorial  department  got  to¬ 
gether  in  the  spring  of  ’42  and 
talked  over  the  situation,”  El¬ 
liott  explained  to  Editor  &  Pua- 
usHXR.  “We  asked  ourselves 
what  the  people  were  interested 
in  most,  outside  of  winning  the 
war.  What  was  the  big  story? 
We  decided  the  answer  was  Jobs, 
and  an  enduring  peace. 

“We  decided  we  could  do  our 
part  by  prodding  business  to 
take  advantage  of  the  opportuni¬ 
ties  that  exist  in  the  West;  by 
getting  interviews  from  them  on 
post-war  planning;  by  making  a 
survey  of  the  situation,  and  thus 
creating  public  interest.” 

As  the  paper’s  war  editor, 
Eliott  was  chosen  for  this  Job 
of  post-war  booming.  In  prepara¬ 
tion  for  the  work.  Harvard  Uni¬ 
versity  awarded  him  a  Nieman 
Fellowship  to  study  war  and 
post-war  issues — an  appointment, 
by  the  way.  that  Ernie  Pyle 
bdped  him  to  obtain.  He  and 
Ernie  had  been  fellow  editors  on 
the  Indiana  Daily  Student  at 
Indiana  University. 

Returning  to  San  Francisco  in 
the  fall  of  1943,  EUiott  says  that 
his  assignment  didn’t  appear  too 
rosy.  Fresh  from  the  sedate 
East,  the  West  appeared  to  him 
as  a  tempestuous,  crisis-bafiSed, 
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muddling  community.  But  he 
soon  got  going.  In  his  search  for 
stories,  he  traveled  throughout 
the  11  Western  states. 

He  became  so  enthusiastic  at 
what  he  saw  that  he  did  a  fea¬ 
ture  entitled  “Bigger  than  the 
Gold  Rush,”  which  told  of  the 
industrial  revolution  that  was 
taking  place  in  the  West,  as  a 
result  of  the  war.  ’This  story 
was  featured  throughout  the 
Scripps-Howard  chain. 

His  stories  stirred  business 
leaders  to  foster  developments 
that  had  been  merely  talked 
about  and  served  to  give  ideas 
to  industrialists  for  projects  that 
hadn’t  been  previously  consid¬ 
ered. 

A  case  in  point  is  a  story  El¬ 
liott  broke  telling  about  a  pro¬ 
posal  of  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  manufacturers  to  pool 
their  efforts  and  make  Cali¬ 
fornia  a  world  style  center, 
especially  in  sportswear.  Tak¬ 
ing  on  from  here,  San  Francisco 
manufacturers  decided  to  create 
something  new — an  apparel  city. 
’Iliey  confided  in  Bob  Elliott, 
and  another  exclusive  resulted. 

A  tabulation  of  Tomorrow’s 
Job  stories  reveals  a  month-by- 
month  series  of  exclusive  yams. 
In  January  of  last  year,  the  big 
story  was  the  announcement  of 
plans  for  global  air  routes  out 
of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  the 
engineering  of  a  new  20  million 
dollar  super  airport.  February 
brought  to  light  the  plans  for 
the  garment  industry  to  create  a 
center  for  wholesale  shoppers 
in  San  Francisco.  March  was 
featured  by  the  announcement 
that  General  Motors  would  build 
an  assembly  plant  in  the  West 
if  half  of  present  population 
gains  are  retained.  And  so  on. 

As  the  confidant  of  business 
leaders,  and  a  recognized  author¬ 
ity  on  present  economic  and 
post-war  developments  in  the 
West,  Elliott  is  much  in  demand 
as  a  speaker  and  writer,  and  he 
has  sat  in  on  conferences  of  in¬ 
dustrial  leaders— often  the  only 
newspaper  man  so  honored. 

As  a  result  of  his  talks  before 
business  groups  and  his  writings, 
Elliott  has  been  rather  extens¬ 
ively  quoted.  But  the  crowning 
honor  to  a  San  Franciscan,  and 
Bob  Elliott  is  proud  of  that  ap- 


RICHARDSON  WOOD 

18  OPENING  AN  OFFICE  AT 

SSI  FIFTH  AVENUE, 

NEW  YORK  17 


AS  A  CONSULTANT  ON 

PUBLIC  OPINION 


MURRAY  HIU.  2-3133 


Robert  C.  Elliott  (right).  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  post-war  editor,  dis¬ 
cusses  his  iovorite  subject — build¬ 
ing  the  West — with  Henry  ). 
Kaiser.  West  Coast  industriolist. 
at  the  Son  Francisco  Press  Club 
"gong  diimer." 


pellation,  was  a  letter  written  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce  to  the  editor  of  the 
News,  asking  if  San  Francisco 
couldn’t  assign  Elliott  to  survey 
and  report  Southern  California’s 
post-war  future. 

What  the  News  has  done,  any 
paper  can  do.  Bob  Elliott  be¬ 
lieves. 

‘“The  formula,”  he  says,  “is 
simple.  It’s  to  get  behind  and 
report  the  activities  of  every 
organization  doing  a  worth¬ 
while  Job  for  the  development 
of  post-war  Jobs,  new  industries, 
world  trade,  private  and  public 
works,  the  Air  Age,  and  better 
living.  When  you  tie  up  with 
those  folks,  you  Just  naturally 
get  stories.” _ 


O'Mara  <&  Ormsbee 
Opens  Research  Office 

James  E.  Skinner,  formerly  • 
newspaper  promotion  manager, 
has  been  named  to  direct  the 
newly  organized  research  and 
promotion  department  of  O'Mara 
&  Ormsbee,  Inc.,  New  York  nein- 
paper  representatives.  With  the 
creation  of  this  department,  the 
firm  becomes  one  of  the  first  la 
its  field  formally  to  organize  re¬ 
search  activity. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Skinner’s 
appointment,  Robert  C.  Jackson, 
previously  staff  executive  in 
charge  of  media  at  the  American 
Association  of  Advertising  Agee- 
cies,  has  Joined  the  O’Mara  k 
Ormsbee  sales  staff. 


Covering  the  Opera 

Charles  F.  Collisson,  forme 
feature  writer  for  the  Minneop- 
olis  Tribune,  is  reviewing  the 
Metropolitan  opera  season  for 
Musical  Leader  of  Chicago  and 
writing  feature  stories  for  Opera 
News. 


Hearst  Dividends 

Hearst  Consolidated  Publica¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  has  declared  a  divi¬ 
dend  of  4344  cents  a  share  oo 
outstanding  Class  A  stock  for 
the  quarter  ending  Feb.  28. 


Address  Changed 

J.  P.  McKinney  &  Son,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives,  have 
moved  their  Los  Angeles  office 
to  1651  Cosmo  St.,  Zone  28. 


FACTORY  MYROLLS 

iUrllJ 
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OVER  PREVIOUS 
RECORD  YEARS 


Buying-Power  is  manufactured 
from  Earning-Power,  and  consistently, 
although  there  may  be  fluctuations,  tlx 
Scranton  record  is  one  of  steady,  sure  ad¬ 
vancement  in  350  diversified  industries 
Statistics  show  this  growth  is  reflected  in 
MANY  ways,  if  it  is  market  buying- 
power  you  seek — bank  debits  up  20%  in  one 
year ;  factory  employment  for  five  counties  op 
12%;  employee  hours  expanded  16%  in  one 
year.  And  so  you  can  go,  right  on  through  the 
list. 

But  all  this  would  mean  little  if  it  were  not  for 
the  fact  that  a  prosperous  potential  trading  ara 
of  300,000,  and  a  huge  Scranton  fixed  group  did 
not  express  confidence  in  the  FUTURE.  Jobe 
are  certain ;  industries  permanent.  National  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  always  made  Scranton  a  MUST. 

The  Scranton  Times  speaks  to  this  vast  audience 
with  an  authority  based  on  more  than  a  third  of 
a  century  of  leadership^ 


®|)f  ^rrant^n  Sinies. 

ScraRtgn’t  ftrtt  Nawtpopar  fer  Mart  That  a  Third  Caatwry 
GCORGfc  A  MeOiVifl  COMPA*-’?  flep.eienta*  .«i 


IDITOR  A  PUILISHERfar  March  10.  INI 


Whether  they're  (>oIdier8  or  sailors,  marines  or  coast  guardsmen... 

or  WACs  or  WAVES  or  SPARs...G.I.’8  are  still  people.  Howe\er  war  may  have 

altered  their  way  of  life,  their  hunger  for  news  of  people  and  places  they  know,  news 
from  the  town  they  call  home,  is  as  irresistible  as  ever.  •  That's  why,  when  mail 

call  blows  in  camp,  there's  no  package  more  welcome  than  the  hometown  newspaper. 

That's  why  you  see  G.L's  thronging  every  big*city  newsstand  where  out*of-town 

papers  are  sold.  •  That's  why,  around  the  world,  American  soldiers  and  sailors 
are  poring  over  newspapers,  even  when  they're  weeks  old,  hungrily  devouring  the  news 

from  home... often  treasuring  yellowed,  tattered  clippings  from  the  hometown  paper 
among  their  most  prized  possessions.  Next  to  a  letter  from  someone  he  cares  about,  a 
G.I.  will  take  the  hometown  paper... and  love  it.  •  It  all  adds  up  to  the  fact  that,  in  the 

service  or  out  of  it,  the  hunger  for  local  news  which  only  the  newspaper  can  satisfy  is  so 
^  ingrained  and  deep*rooted  that  even  the  vast  dislocations  of  war  serve  only  to  make 
it  stronger.  •  That's  a  fact  to  remember  as  you  plan  your  advertising,  whether 
^  you're  looking  for  results  now... or  when  the  G.I.'s  come  marching  home. 


Hit  sdrtrtiuMft,  pr«p*r«d  by  tba  B«rM«  of  AiroHuiaf,  A.  N.  P.  A.,  ii  ybliibod by  Tbo  Woreootor  Tologw-CnHt  h  Ibo  iitoroot  of  oil  iiiwiypt 


Some  Papers  Scrap 
Plans  for  V  Editions 


A  TENDENCY  on  the  part  of 

newspapers  to  abandon  plans 
for  special  Victory  Editions  and 
to  ton  into  the  hellbox  many  of 
the  pages  made  up  a  year  ago 
was  indicated  in  a  spot-^eck  by 
Eoiroa  ft  Publishxb  correspond* 
ents  this  week. 

There  were  many  evidences, 
however,  that  some  papers  were 
keeping  the  V  pages  up  to  date 
constant  region  and  a  few 
publishers  were  hopeful  they 
would  be  able  to  scrape  up 
enough  newsprint  to  warrant 
publication  of  special  ads  which 
nave  been  standing  on  order. 

10.000  Inches  Sold 

Two  Illinois  papers,  for  exam¬ 
ple.  reported  they  have  10,000 
inches  of  space  sold,  calling  for 
60-  to  80-page  editions.  These 
pages  are  either  matted  or  al¬ 
ready  in  plate  form.  The  prob¬ 
lem  is  where  to  get  the  paper, 
and  the  publishers  said  they 
were  inclined  to  believe  they 
would  run  the  editions  and  let 
the  paper  problem  take  care  of 
itself  afterward,  since  those 
10,000  inches  of  advertising  look 
“mighty  sweet"  in  view  of  a 
probable  drop  in  retail  linage  if 
merchandise  shortages  continue. 

Publishers  in  Minnesota  and 
the  central  Northwest  states  def¬ 
initely  are  turning  thumbs  down 
on  any  oversize  victory  editions. 
Newspapers  which  some  months 
ago  had  made  plans  for  such  edi¬ 
tions  and  even  several  which  had 
prepared  a  considerable  backlog 
of  material  in  type  are  abandon¬ 
ing  the  project. 

In  Minneapolis,  the  Times  will 
“extra"  at  any  hour  of  day  or 
night  that  an  armistice  is  pro¬ 
claimed  in  the  European  war, 
according  to  Joyce  Swan,  pub¬ 
lisher,  but  the  paper  also  is 
aware  that  there  may  never  be 
any  such  formal  surrender.  Only 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of 
background  matter  has  been  set 
in  type,  and  this  will  be  used 
only  to  fill  in  “holes"  in  the 
initial  extras.  Some  advertisers 
have  prepared  “victory"  copy  to 
be  released  at  discretion  of  the 
newspaper  management,  but  no 
oelling  drive  has  been  conducted. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the 
Star~Joumal  and  Tribune,  which 
reports  a  niunber  of  advertlMrs 
already  have  cancelled  prepared 
victory  copy  in  view  of  the  new 
emphasis  being  put  on  the  con¬ 
tinuing  nature  of  the  war  in  the 
Pacific.  In  all  cases,  however, 
advertisers  will  be  held  strictly 
within  their  space  quotas  for  any 
victory  message  they  may  print, 
and  no  advertising  sales  cam¬ 
paign  is  contemplated. 

Clear  Decks  for  News 

The  51  members  of  the  North¬ 
west  Daily  Press  A^ociation.  lo¬ 
cated  In  Minnesota,  North  and 
South  Dakota,  western  Wiscon¬ 
sin  and  northern  Iowa,  decided 
at  a  recent  meeting  to  call  off  any 
victory  edition  plans  and  let  the 
news  reports  tell  the  entire  story. 
Some  members  had  background 
stories  in  type  and  these  in  al¬ 


most  every  case  will  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  Minnesota  Editorial  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  391  members 
among  rural  weeklies.  Indicates 
all  but  two  of  the  papers  it  rep¬ 
resents  have  abandoned  plans 
for  victory  editions.  Two  news¬ 
papers,  expecting  victory  in  Eu¬ 
rope  before  Christnuis,  had  pre¬ 
pared  special  eight-page  “insert" 
sections,  and  these  are  being  con¬ 
signed  to  the  waste  paper  collec¬ 
tion  depots. 

Some  other  reports,  condensed 
for  quick  reading,  were  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Salt  Lake  City — Tribune  and 
Telegram  and  Deseret  News  are 
planning  Victory  editions;  keep¬ 
ing  up  to  date  with  wire  service 
material  and  own  ideas,  or  por¬ 
traying  roles  service  men  from 
this  area  have  played  in  the 
European  campaign. 

Los  Anoxles  —  Newspapers 
here  all  set  for  Victory  editions 
with  war  chronologies  kept  up 
to  date  and  with  made-up  picture 
pages.  Latter  are  altered  as 
more  pertinent  pictures  come 
along. 

Buvtalo — ^Neither  the  Courier- 
Express  nor  theNetos  is  planning 
special  V  editions.  Eacdi  paper 
plans  to  drop  advertising  on  V- 
day  and  probably  add  two  pages, 
if  newsprint  conditions  permit, 
to  tell  Uie  news. 

Saturday  V  Editions 

Denvee — Lawrence  C.  Martin, 
managing  editor  of  Post,  said: 
“We  expect  to  put  out  an  eight- 
page  Victory  extra.  About  six 
pages,  including  one  page  of 
photos,  have  been  standing  for 
some  time.  Only  thing  we’ve 
been  doing  lately  is  to  add  to  the 
chronology.  A  lot  of  these  pages 
will  stand  up  for  our  first  reg¬ 
ular  editions.  We  have  a  lot  of 
art  ready  and  are  all  set  for  vic¬ 
tory  fiash  and  bulletins."  Jack 
Foster,  editor.  Rocky  Mountain 
News,  said:  “We  issued  victory 
editions  every  Saturday — adless 
papers — for  several  months.  Now, 
however,  we  are  taking  one  page 
of  ads  on  Saturday.  We  had  our 
victory  extra  plans  since  last  fall 
and  haven’t  revised  them  much. 
We  have  the  history  of  the  war 
in  type  and  in  art,  but  we  think 
we’U  know  in  sufficient  time  in 
advance  to  make  our  real  extra 
plans.  We  want  to  get  as  many 
late  bulletins  and  late  pictures 
in  our  extra  as  possible." 

Nashvoxe — The  Banner  does 
not  plan  publication  of  a  victory 
edition.  The  Tennesseean  plans 
one  with  some  extra  pages.  Part 
of  the  material  is  in  type  and  is 
being  corrected  from  time  to 
time.  J.  T.  Griscom,  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  Newspaper  Print¬ 
ing  Corporation,  said  more  than 
14,000  lines  of  advertising  have 
been  requested  by  advertisers 
for  both  papers  in  the  event  of 
V  editions.  Advertisers  were 
notified  this  week  the  ads  would 
have  to  be  run  later  as  part  of 
their  regular  ration.” 

Atlanta  —  Managing  Editor- 
Jo^  Skinner  of  the  Constitu¬ 


tion  said  here  no  plans  have 
been  made  regarding  a  Vlrtory 
edition  and  there  will  be  no 
special  advertising  timed  for  V- 
day.  W.  S.  Kirkpatrick,  acting 
managing  editor  of  the  Journal, 
also  said  no  such  plans  have 
been  made. 

BmcHAMTON — ^Three  Southern 
Tier  dailies  definitely  do  not 
plan  to  issue  special  Victory 
editions  on  V-E  day.  Fred  W. 
Stein,  editor  of  the  Mnghamton 
Press,  said  his  paper  is  prepared 
to  go  to  press  with  extra  edi¬ 
tions  without  advertising.  Wal¬ 
ter  J.  Lyon,  editor  of  the  Bing¬ 
hamton  Sun,  expressed  the  opin¬ 
ion  there  would  not  be  any  one 
V-E  day.  He  said:  “The  death 
of  Germany  will  be  slow.”  Byron 
E.  French,  business  manager  of 
the  Endicott  Bulletin,  said  it 


was  “highly  doubtful"  his  paper 
would  publish  a  special  edltl^ 
“although  we  are  all  set  to  go 
with  special  features  and  adTe^ 
tising." 

a 

Doubles  Accounts 

Since  the  war  started  Erwin, 
Wasey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  established  In 
London  26  years  ago.  has  doubled 
the  number  of  accounts  it  li 
serving,  bringing  the  total  thk 
year  to  24.  Most  of  the  new  ae 
counts  are  British,  thou^  i 
dozen  American  clients  have 
been  actively  advertising  in 
England  throughout  the  war. 
Included  in  the  agency’s  work 
are  special  campaigns  for  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agricultme 
and  the  Ministry  of  Home  Se¬ 
curity. 


BUILD  SALES  WITH 
COVER -TO-COVER  C0VERA6E 


OHIO 

SELEC 

LIST 

OF  49  DAILY 
NEWSFAPIkS 


This  map  proves  why  you  should  turn  to  the  49 
home  dailies  of  the  Ohio  Select  List  for  the  big 
sales  push  in  this  market.  They  offer  merchan- 
disable  coverage  in  58  of  Ohio's  88  counties. 
Metropolitan  papers  can't  come  even  close  to 
doing  such  a  job  in  this  rich  billion  dollar  mar¬ 
ket.  Place  one  order,  pay  with  one  check  for 
these  49  newspapers.  Better  try  a  schedule. 

JOHN  W.  CULLEN  CO. 

Publishers'  Representative 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 

CLEVELAND  COLUMBUS 
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n  at  lower  cost  to  the  taxpayer 


lucts  coming  from  Ryan  production  lines. 


d  by  soUins*  buroiog,  flux  pockets  xnd  porosity 


icmospbere*'  method  elimioates  the  need  for  flux. 


R  V  R 


N^vetion 


RX«r  ARr0li«Mtlc«l  Com^Riiy#  Son  DIogo  *- Mombor,  Aircron  Wor  Production  Council  Inc. 

VltIGNERS  AND  SUIIDERS  OF  NAVY  FIOHTIND  PlANtS  AMD  IXHAUST  MAMIPOlO  SYSTEMS. 


N  BRINGS 


1  as  little  ways.  In  peacetime,  it  will  mean  lower 
tal  and  operating  costs  for  the  improved  pro* 


TNC  DNOBLCRIl  When  scainleis  sceeU  were  introduced  in  the  manufac. 
cure  of  specialized  parts  for  airplanes  (he  headaches  of  welding  were  increased 
many  fold.  Thin  gauge  stainless  steels  required  far  more  care  than  materials 
previous!]}  used  and,  at  the  same  time,  output  needed  to  be  stepped  up  to  a 
Ordinary  welding  methods  were  too  slow  and  quite  ofteis  ytterc 


|4Mi  Ryan  laboratory  experts  explored  the  entire  welding  field 
solution  by  adapting  the  atomic  hydrogen  welding  process. 
_  (which  excludes  oxygen),  they  found,  does  away  with 
lig  hydrogen  brings  intense  heat  to  the  immediate  surface 
te  in  the  metal  structure— and  there  is  little  loss  of  the 
lenta  of  Columbium  and  Titanium.  In  addition  the  use 


e-RODUCTION  step 


dans,  in  their  eqdless  quest  for  greater 
lower  costs  in  airplane  manufacture, 
king  out,  improving  and  putting 
methods  not  previously 


i^tained  a  40% 
thin  gauge 
ting  atomic 
ifst  time,  to  the 
Fant  airplane  parts  and 
^ght  electrode  holders,  spe* 
ind  the  use  of  a  "controlled  at* 
il  Ryan  developments — did  the  trick. 

1 

:cfulness  is  typical  of  Ryan  ingenuity 
out  and  applying  newer  methods  and 
I  existing  ways  of  doing  things.  In  war* 
means  superior  quality  and  greater  pro* 
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1  — «» _  Davis  declared.  "We  will  have 

*11  Pile  XlGlCTuOxXS  the  most  es^austlve  list  of  na- 
«%■  .  tlonal  events  ever  gotten  to* 

I^iroctorv  VV ill  gether."  Its  purpose  Is  to  faclll* 

—  ^  vv***  promotions  and  to 

Ka  make  it  possible  for  firms  to 

1X1  1*111 11  avoid  over*crowded  periods  when 
With  a  goal  of  S.OOO  listings,  planning  their  own  events. 

Uriel  Davis,  publisher,  and  Karl  Paper  restrictions,  as  well  as 
K.  Ettlnger,  editor,  expect  to  go  limiting  the  number  of  pages  in 
to  press  in  April  with  their  first  the  book,  also  confines  distribu* 
annual  Public  Relations  Dlrec-  tlon  to  10.000  volumes.  However, 
tory  and  Yearbook,  Mr.  Davis  to  prevent  the  book  from  becom* 
told  Editob  &  PuBLraHEB  this  ing  top-heavy  with  a  predoml* 
week.  They  are  well  on  their  nance  of  one  type  of  listing  and 
way  to  reaching  that  goal,  said  vat  to  make  possible  as  many 
Mr.  Davis,  and  have  found  the  listings  as  possible,  two  or  three 
response  so  enthusiastic  that  they  supplements  will  be  issued  later 
anticipate  the  1946  edition  will  in  the  year, 
carry  some  10,000  listings.  Por  the  future  Mr.  Davis  and 

The  reference  book,  which  Is  Mr.  Ettinger  are  considering 
planned  as  a  comprehensive  publishing  the  yearbook  and 
service  to  the  rapidly  expand-  directory  separately,  so  that  the 
ing  public  relations  field,  was  latter  can  be  discarded  at  the 
conceived  when  the  publisher,  end  of  the  year  while  the  for- 
as  president  of  the  Publicity  >ner  is  placed  In  pemtanent  file. 
Club  of  New  York,  received  The  yearbook,  they  believe,  will 
countless  calls  for  various  t:h>es  not  become  outmoded  as  will 


of  public  relations  information  the  directory 
and  saw  the  need  for  a  thorough  Editor  Ettinger  Is  also  asso- 
compilation  of  the  data.  elated  in  a  graphic  arts  firm. 

Preparations  were  begun  about  family’s  organisation,  Meyer 
seven  months  ago  and  arrange-  Davis  Enterprises,  which  man- 
ments  for  the  printing  of  the  ages  orchestras  and  other  enter- 
approximately  900-page  book  and  tainment  outfits.  The  new  ven- 
the  procurement  of  editorial  ture  has  its  offices  at  119  West 
material  were  made  before  the  57th  St.,  New  York  19. 
project  was  publicized  so  that  ^ 

there  would  be  no  chance  for  «  ^ 

an  unforeseen  lack  of  paper,  for  NeW  Englcmd  DcdlieS 
example,  to  prevent  publication, 

Mr.  Davis  expUined.  CoDcel  Moy  Meeting 

In  addition  to  the  directory.  The  New  England  Dally  News- 
the  book  will  contain  what  the  paper  Association  has  cancelled 
publisher  intends  to  be  the  most  the  meeting  scheduled  for  Tues- 
complete  calendar  of  promo-  day.  May  15,  it  is  announced  by 
tional  events  available,  “how  to  President  Buell  W.  Hudson, 
do”  and  "what  not  to  do”  public  publisher  of  the  Woomocket 
relatians  articles  by  such  per-  IR-  !•)  Call.  In  its  place  a 
sons  in  the  field  as  John  Orr  “streamlined”  meeting  for  cor- 
Young,  public  relations  counsel  porate  purposes  will  be  held, 
for  the  National  Association  of  Also  cancelled  are  the  meeting 
Manufacturers,  Fred  Eldean  of  of  the  New  Jersey  Press  Asso- 
the  firm  of  the  same  name,  and  ciation.  which  was  to  be  held  in 
John  W.  Darr,  president,  Insti-  Trenton  March  12,  and  the  92nd 
tute  of  Public  Relations,  and  a  annual  convention  of  the  Wis- 
bibliography  of  public  relations,  consin  Press  Association,  sched- 

The  various  listings,  which  oled  for  May.  Present  officers 
are  to  be  cross  indexed,  will  be  of  the  organizations  will  con- 
classified  under  19  headings.  to 

Certain  limitations  are  beinf  M 

made  by  Mr.  Davis  and  Mi  ^  ■ 

Ettinger  on  both  listings  am  ■ 

advertising,  but  in  Its  listing  a*^  V 

firm  has  permisison  to  say  any-  ^  ^  1 

thing  regarding  its  operation  ^  ^  O  ' 

that  has  a  bearing  on  publir  |  ^ 

relations.  One  six-line  listing  lI  * 

given  free  with  each  subscrip  A  ^  *  t 

tlon  and  additional  space  is  sole  B 
at  $3  a  line.  If  no  subscriptior  ^ 

to  the  $15  book  is  made,  but  the  | 

firm  la  known  by  the  publisher,  beckieg  tkeai  va  eed  aakiAa 

its  name,  address  and  telephone '  , _ '  ,  ,  -  _ k  .  ..  . 

"We  don’t  feel  able  to  take  the  «■  ike  4oMy  Md  Seedey  CewJwA 

responsibility  for  adding  other  lsarM».  OmIwi  oed  dliiribetert  ihreweli- 
information.”  Mr.  Davis  stated  ^  wwism  New  Ye»k  r*ed  U  refl.leriy, 

regarding  the  latter  situation.  ^  ^  ,  v _ !m  -k 

Limit  Advertiaing  **  ^ 

Advertising  at  $300  a  page,  the 
only  unit  of  space  available,  will  m  ■■  ggea  I 

be  limit^  to  about  100  pages.  DMTTfll® 

the  publisher  also  explained,  ^  m 

and  firms  are  permitted  to  ad-  KM  ■■  If  I  V  If 

vertiae  only  service  to  the  public  ^ 

relations  field,  not  public  rela-  f  M  B  E  C  C 

tlons  itsell  ’There  will  also  be  a  E  WT  1^  E  9  9 

special  listing  section  for  serv-  „  ,  .  .  . 

1^  which  may  not  be  included  ***"*?* 

utKler  the  other  categories.  Newspaper  le  auirofe 

Referring  to  the  calendar,  Mr. 


Buffalo 


COURIER 

EXPRESS 

Oafy  Me  rides  Svittlmy 
Newsperper  ie  MMm 


'Dig  lor  Victory' 
Is  New  Theme 
Of  Garden  Ads 

“Dig  for  Victory”  is  the  latest 
campaign  call  of  the  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  and  newspa¬ 
pers  are  currently  being  asked 
to  rally  to  it  by  getting  sponsor¬ 
ship  for  the  1945  Victory  Garden 
ads.  Mats  are  available  for 
seven  different  ones,  all  empha¬ 
sizing  the  fact  that  "even  peace 
In  Europe  can’t  ease  the  drain  on 
our  food  supply.” 

President  Roosevelt;  Marvin 
Jones,  War  Food  Administrator; 
and  Frank  E.  ’Tripp,  chairman. 
Allied  Newspaper  Council,  have 
asked  the  cooperation  of  the 
newspapers  in  statements  car¬ 
ried  on  the  cover  of  the  proof 
sheet  of  ads  which  is  being  dis¬ 
tributed  to  them. 

“During  the  past  three  years,” 
Mr.  Tripp  said,  “newspapers 
have  done  a  marvelous  Job  in 
helping  to  explain  the  need  for 
producing  and  conserving  more 
food  for  our  Armed  Forces,  Al¬ 
lies  and  Civilians.  This  year 
the  need  is  as  great  as  ever.  ’The 
advertisements  in  this  portfolio 
are  designed  to  help  get  as  many 
Victory  Gardens  planted  this 
year  as  we  had  in  1944.  ’They 
should  appear  as  soon  as  possi¬ 
ble  to  encourage  as  much  plant¬ 
ing  as  we  can.  Mindful  of  your 
many  present-day  difficulties,  I 
will  appreciate  anything  you  can 
do  to  help  in  carrying  on  this 
essential  home  front  activity.” 


In  making  his  request  for  eeo> 
tinued  aid.  Mr.  Jones  dedaiid, 
‘"The  newspapers  of  Ameriei 
performed  a  splendid  servlet  ta 
last  year’s  program.”  Preskhal 
Roosevelt  directed  his  pita  ti 
the  victory  gardeners  tht» 
selves. 

’The  seven  ads  are  similar  la 
appearance,  for  each  portrays  Ui 
messages  on  discard^  seed  «> 
velopes  stuck  into  ploweg 
ground,  but  three  are  avallaMi 
in  three-column  size  only  whlli 
the  other  four  may  had  in  eltlMr 
full  page  or  five-column  sizta 
’They  will  be  sent  on  requcil 
from  the  Reilly  Electrotype  Co, 
305  E.  45th  St..  New  York  17. 


Merchants'  Ad  Space 
Goes  to  Red  Cross 

PHUJiDELPHiA,  March  5 — Opta> 
ing  of  the  1945  Red  Cross  drist 
here  was  signalized  by  an  tva* 
lanche  of  advertising  in  whiek 
every  large  merchant  of  the  city, 
including  all  of  the  departmaat 
stores  which  utilized  full  psgs 
display  advertisements,  devoM 
their  entire  space  for  the  initial 
day  to  promotion  of  the  mercy 
appeal.  ’The  plan  was  engineers 
by  Arthur  Kauffman,  presided 
of  the  Philadelphia  Merduats 
Association. 

William  F.  Hawkes,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  Record 
heads  the  publicity  bureau  for 
this  year’s  drive  and  is  regarded 
largely  responsible  for  front 
page  space  and  many  feature 
stories  the  local  newspapers  an 
giving  the  current  drive. 


AROUBID^CLOCK 


Now  .  .  .  this  hirh'Per-capits  burins  power  market,  beat  ez- 
pretaed  in  a  $170,386,000  pnrchaslnS'POtentisl.  and  reaetuns  out 
to  City  Zone  and  Retail  Tradlns  Zone  areas,  can  be  reached  by  meaaa 
ol  an  around-the^iock  coverage— 

THE  STATE  —  54,680  ABC  Circulation 

South  Carolina's  largest  MORNING  newspaper 

THE  COLUMBIA  RECORD--35,484  ABC 

South  Carolina's  largest  afternoon  newspaper. 

Both  under  one  progressive  management. 

kepTMenrW  by  THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

.QQie  (lixlmnina  l^md. 


IDITO 
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E»ch  soldier,  heading  for  a  fighting  front,  is 
supported  by  five  tons  of  supplies  . . .  requires 
one  ton  per  month  to  maintain  him  overseas. 

The  Army’s  Transportation  Corps  supervises 
the  tremendous  task  of  getting  these  sup¬ 
plies  aboard  ship,  sending  them  to  overseas 
^rts,  distributing  them  to  far-flung  battle 
fronts.  One  Transportation  Corps  company 
traveled  225,000  truck  miles  in  England  and 
France  between  D-day  and  the  end  of  June. 


Backing  up  the  Transportation  Corps  on  the 
home  front,  24  hours  a  day  and  seven  days  a 
week,  are  America’s  four  million  motor  trucks. 

These  hard-working,  highway  haulers  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  production  and  transport 
of  virtually  every  one  of  the  700,000  different 
articles  of  food  and  fighting  equipment  re¬ 
quired  by  our  millions  of  overseas  soldiers. 
This  is  evidenced  by  the  estimates  that  75 
per  cent  of  today’s  truck  loads  are  war  loads. 


In  addition  !•  baing  on*  of  tho  lorgMt 
producor*  of  military  vohiclot,  OMC  is 
also  building  many  commsrciol  trucks 
for  ossontiol  utors.  If  you  oro  oligiblo 
for  o  now  truck,  your  OMC  doolor  wM 
gladly  help  you  fill  out  an  application. 
Romombor,  too,  that  OMC  is  hood 
quarters  for  tho  original  truck>saving 
Koventivo  Maintononco  Servico. 


^  INVEST  IN  vfcroffr..; 
\  BUY  MOIte  WM  BONDS 


GMC  TRUCK  &  COACH  DIVISION 
GENERAL  MOTORS 


HOME  OF  COMMEROAl  OMC  TRUCKS  AND  OM  COACHES  .  .  .  VOLUME  PRODUCER  OF  OMC  ARMY  TRUCKS  AND  AMPHIBIAN  ’’DUCKS" 
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Editor  Bores  Fallacies 
Of  Freedom  Critics 

By  Alfred  H.  Crchhoier 

Managing  Editor,  Buffalo  Evening  News 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  per¬ 
formed  an  important  service 
in  calling  attention  to  the  seri¬ 
ous  fallacies  un¬ 
derlying  the  ad¬ 
dress  ^Iph  L. 

Grosman  of  the 
University  of 
Colorado  recent¬ 
ly  delivered  be¬ 
fore  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association 
of  Schools  and 
Departments  of 
Journalism. 

Unless  such 
views  are  placed  Eirchhoier 
in  their  proper 
perspective  in 
relation  to  our  historical  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press,  not  only  will 
that  freedom  disappear  but  aca¬ 
demic  freedom,  of  which  the  uni¬ 
versities  and  colleges  are  the 
chief  custodians,  will  go  the 
same  way. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dismiss  the 
matter  by  saying  altogether  too 
many  persons  teaching  wnat  is 
call^  “journalism”  know  very 
little  about  It,  and  perhaps  less 
about  freedom  of  the  press  and 
what  it  actually  connotes;  but 
that  merely  would  be  using  the 
same  methods  they  employ  in 
their  attacks  upon  newspapers. 

The  fact  is.  however,  that  any¬ 
one  who  would  contend  as  Mr. 
Grosman  did  in  his  seven  spe¬ 
cific  examples  intended  to  show 
that  newspapers  are  not  living 
up  to  their  responsibilities  under 
the  freedom  of  the  press  amend¬ 
ment,  does  not  want  a  free  press. 
His  program  calls  for  a  con- 
troll^  press — a  press  that  will 
conform  to  his  ideas  or  those  of 
the  ruling  regime,  with  whose 
views  he  happens  to  agree. 

Right  to  Dotormine 

Under  the  First  Amendment, 
a  newspaper  or  any  editor  or 
publisher,  is  free  to  favor  or  op¬ 
pose  economic  or  social  reforms, 
no  matter  what  their  nature,  no 
matter  how  desirable  or  unde¬ 
sirable  they  may  appear  to 
others.  This  amendment  gives 
the  editor  the  right  to  determine 
what  he  will  oppose,  what  he 
will  favor.  It  makes  the  editor 
or  the  writer  the  sole  judge  of 
what  he  will  say  and  protects 
him  in  that  right.  To  argue  that 
he  must  conform  to  another’s 
pattern  of  political,  ethical  or 
economic  thought,  or  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  violation  of  freedom  of 
the  press,  is  an  absolute  nega¬ 
tion  of  the  guarantee  under 
which  we  have  lived. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Grosman  at¬ 
tempted  to  draw  a  blanket  in¬ 
dictment  of  a  majority  of  Ameri¬ 
can  newspapers  because  they  did 
not  conform  to  his  view  of  what 
issues  they  should  have  opposed 
or  presented  and  because  certain 
news  was  not  handled  according 
to  his  concept.  Having  ne¬ 
glected  to  do  this,  as  he  contends, 
he  convicts  these  newq>apers  of 


failure  to  serve  the  way  he  says 
they  are  supposed  to  conduct 
themselves  under  the  freedom  of 
the  press  provision  of  the  Gon- 
stitution.  This  conclusion  is 
reached  on  the  basis  of  observing 
40  or  50  papers  out  of  a  total  of 
more  than  1,700. 

In  his  explanatory  letter  to 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Mr.  Gros¬ 
man  concedes  with  great  mag¬ 
nanimity  that  there  are  "a  num¬ 
ber  of  worthy  papers,”  but  it 
seems  to  prove  the  point  that 
among  the  handful  he  mentions 
there  is  a  preponderance  that 
conform  to  the  editorial  pattern 
he  outlines.  So  it  is  not  alto¬ 
gether  clear  whether  we  are 
dealing  with  a  political  argument 
or  an  attempt  to  set  up  an  en¬ 
tirely  new  doctrine,  but  one 
which  means  a  negation  of  press 
freedom  and  possibly  leads  to 
licensing  or  compulsion  if  car¬ 
ried  to  its  ultimate  end. 

Students  Denied  Meaning 

Perhaps  we  treat  this  theory 
too  seriously  but  if  that  thesis 
is  being  taught  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  and  is  not  gainsaid,  the 
seed  for  something  other  than 
freedom  under  the  Bill  of  Rights 
is  being  sown.  Students  who  are 
taught  this  doctrine,  unless  they 
discover  it  for  themselves,  will 
never  know  what  our  historic 
freedom  of  the  press  means.  It 
doesn’t  mean  conformity.  It 
means  the  editor  will  be  pro¬ 
tected  in  his  right  to  say  what 
he  thinks.  And  it  even  extends 
protection  to  Mr.  Grosman  in 
his  right  to  undermine  the  right, 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 

In  this  connection,  the  address 
of  Byron  Price,  director  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  at  the  Library  of  Gon- 
gress  on  February  21.  also  de¬ 
serves  consideration.  Mr.  Price 
placed  upon  himself  the  handi¬ 
cap  of  discussing  in  one  address 
the  confiicting  principles  of  cen¬ 
sorship,  newspaper  ideals  or 
standards,  and  press  freedom. 

Gensorship  in  wartime  is  not 
involved  here;  additionally,  Mr. 
Price  has  done  an  admirable  job 
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in  a  thoroughly  difficult  position. 
His  contribution,  in  this  sense, 
will  do  more  to  insure  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  a  free  press  than  any 
words  which  here  may  be  writ¬ 
ten,  because  under  his  code  the 
press  voluntarily  is  meeting  the 
highest  responsibilities  in  pro¬ 
tecting  and  furthering  the  na¬ 
tional  interest.  Mr.  Price  has 
testified  to  that. 

And  while  on  the  subject,  the 
thought  also  should  be  expressed 
that  Westbrook  Pegler  didn’t 
help  himself,  and  much  less  the 
newspapers,  by  his  recent  ar¬ 
ticle  urging  violation  of  the  war¬ 
time  security  surrounding  the 
person  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Pegler,  how¬ 
ever,  certainly  had  a  right  to 
make  that  statement. 

But  Mr.  Price,  unfortunately, 
seems  to  predicate  continued 
freedom  upon  the  press  meeting 
or  maintaining  the  journalistic 
standards  he  describes. 

The  standards  Mr,  Price  sug¬ 
gests,  in  themselves,  are  laud¬ 
able.  Too  often  standards  refiect 
human  shortcomings  and  when 
they  approach  attainable  per¬ 
fection  fulfillment  they  still  fall 
short  of  the  mark.  But  let  us 
not  accept  any  presentment  that 
freedom  of  the  press  is  contin¬ 
gent  upon  how  the  press  con¬ 
ducts  itself  or  how  it  presents 
its  news  or  its  views.  These  are 
matters  which  the  founding  fath¬ 
ers  wisely  left  to  the  referendum 
conducted  every  time  an  edition 
is  placed  on  sale. 

My  experiences  in  observing 
many  newspapers  and  in  several 
political  campaigns  have  con- 


Head  Writers 
Line  Up  New  Style 

For  the  purpose  of  making  th* 
military  strategy  of  Patton 
to  every  reader  within  that  30 
to  40  count.  New  York  headliat 
writers  have  been  using  footbaB 
phraseology. 

With  some  hesitation  the  Ifew 
York  Mirror  started  it  in  eari* 
Washington’s  Birthday  editiona: 
“Patton  Tears  Loose  for  8-Mila 
Gain.”  But  apparently  the  Her¬ 
ald  Tribune  saw  the  war  siti» 
tion  through  the  same  spnti 
glasses  and  announced  later  that 
day:  “Patton's  Army  Breaks 
Loose  for  8-Mile  Gain.” 

Then  Feb.  26  the  World-TeU- 
gram  offered  the  sub-head:  “PiO. 
ton  Is  Off  on  End  Run  for  Cob* 
lenz,”  revised  in  a  later  editioa 
to  “Patton  Aims  an  End  Run  at 
Goblenz  as  Ganadlans  Renew 
Drive  on  the  Ruhr.” 


firmed  in  me  the  strong  belief 
that  a  weakness  of  American  i 
newspapers  is  in  editorial  Mndf 
ing.  It  is  a  field  to  which  t^ 
wisest  and  most  promising  of  our 
younger  workers  should  be 
called,  so  that  the  great  events 
which  are  about  us  may  be  sin¬ 
cerely  and  honestly  interpreted. 

But  each  paper  must,  as  it  in 
fact  is  under  the  Gonstitution, 
be  free  to  express  its  own  views. 
The  exercise  of  that  freedom  is 
a  certain  guarantee  that  the 
torch  of  liberty  will  shine  for 
more  peoples  than  our  own  and 
it  will  leave  to  our  people  the 
opportunity  to  form  judgments. 


P4ILAD£P1-H  A 

Great  Philadelphia  Department  Stars 
advertising  managers,  cultivating  saki 
throughout  important  Pcnnsylvaais 
markets  beyond  Philadelphia,  haw 
learned,  from  experience,  that  NOR* 
RISTOWN  and  its  129,309  tradiaf 
area  can  ONLY  be  adequately  reached 
by  using  Norristown’s  own  Tiwei 
Herald. 

.'500,000  lines  of  display  advertisiii 
are  used  by  five  major  deparuncal 
stores  as  a  steadfast  practise  in 
Times  Herald  yearly.  Make 
limes  Herald  a  MUST  for  your 
tional  schedule. 

National  Representatives 

FRED  KIMBALL,  INC. 

New  York  18,  N.  7. 


87  W.  44th  S*. 


NORRISTOWN^ 
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JVorth  American  Aviation  Sets  the  Paee 

PlANfS  THAT  MAKt  HEADLINIS. . .  the  P-51  Mustang  fighter  (A-36  fighter-bomber),  B-25  and  PBJ  Mitchell  bomber,  the 
AT-€  and  SNJ  Texan  combat  trainer.  North  American  Aviation,  Inc.  Member,  Aircraft  War  Production  Cotmdl,  Inc. 
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Hecons  Puts 
Ad  Emphasis 
On  Brands 

Ever  since  manufacturers  have 
been  putting  trade  marks  on 
their  goods,  Hearns,  117*year-old 
New  York  department  store,  has 
been  featuring  brand  name 
products. 

"We  believe  in  brand  names," 
Milton  Rosenberg,  Hearns  ad* 
vertising  manager,  declared  to 
Editor  &  Pubusher  this  week. 
"For  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
think  they  assure  high  quality, 
workmanship  and  value.  We 
think  they  make  things  easier 
for  the  customer— easier  to  re¬ 
turn  and  buy  a  second  item  that 
will  give  the  same  satisfaction 
as  the  first  and  easier  to  get 
adjustment  when  adjustment  is 
necessaiT-  And  we  think  their 
reliability  gives  the  store  a  sta¬ 
bility. 

Long-tenn  Policy 

“Hearns  has  always  ‘played 
up’  brands  whenever  it  could  in 
its  store  displays,  in  its  windows 
and  in  its  advertising,”  he  point¬ 
ed  out.  "For  example,  we’ve 
promoted  Utica  sheets  from  the 
time  they  were  Utica  sheets — at 
least  65  or  75  years.  By  putting 
the  emphasis  on  the  brand  name 
in  our  ads  we  tie  in  with  the 
national  advertising  of  the 
brand  and  the  reader  of  the 
national  ad  sees  our  local  ad 
and  knows  where  to  go  to  buy. 

"The  trend  is  for  brands  now 
and  Hearns  is  publicizing  the 
fact  that  it  carries  hundreds  rf 
them."  he  added. 

Back  in  September  at  the  time 
of  the  store’s  117th  birthday, 
Hearns  ran  a  special  ad  entitle 
"A  tradition  of  famous  brands." 
Full-page  size  in  the  tabloids 
and  1,000  lines  in  other  metro¬ 
politan  papers,  the  ad,  a  reverse 
plate,  consisted  of  five  full 
column  lists  of  brand  names. 
A  dropped  -  in  copy  block 
reviewed  the  brand  policy  and 
included  Hearns  boast  of  being 
one  of  the  first  to  board  the 
brand  bandwagon. 

Just  completed  last  week  was 
a  campaign  on  behalf  of  brands 
in  general.  Ads  the  same  size 
as  the  anniversary  insertion  ran 
once  a  week  for  six  weeks. 
Each  ad  featured  reproductions 
of  well  known  trade  names  in 
a  certain  field.  One  was  con¬ 
cerned  with  cosmetic  and  toilet 
articles  (see  cut);  one  dealt 
with  items  for  the  men;  one 
carried  brands  of  famous  house¬ 
hold  hardware  items;  one  con¬ 
centrated  on  fabrics  for  the 
home;  one  named  brands  for 
those  “from  crib  to  college,” 
and  one  presented  famous  brands 
in  fashion. 

Prominent  at  the  bottom  of  all 
ads  was  the  phrase,  “Yes!  You’ll 
find  it  at  Hearns.” 

Ads  also  point  out  that  while 
right  now  some  of  the  brands 
have  gone  to  war  you’ll  be  able 
to  obtain  them  at  Hearns  as  soon 
as  they’re  available  again. 

Every  ad  was  backed  up  by  a 
special  window  display,  Mr. 
Rosenberg  said.  Reprints  of  the 
ads  have  been  sent  out  to  many 
manufacturert. 


Branded  Ad 


Yakima  Bond  Appeal 
Captures  State  Prize 

Yakima,  Wash.,  March  5 — The 
Yakima  Republic  and  Yakima 
Herald  won  first  award  in  the 
annual  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Washington  State  Press  Club  for 
distinguished  editorial  service. 
TTie  Yakima  dailies  won  the 
award  for  their  all-out  campaign 
in  boosting  War  Bond  sales. 

Ted  Robertson,  publisher  of 
both  papers,  receiv^  the  award 
at  the  club’s  second  annual 
award  dinner  in  Seattle  last 
week. 

’The  Yakima  dailies’  campaign 
featured  letters  from  military 
leaders  urging  support  of  the 
War  Bond  drive.  These  letters 
were  published  in  display  ad¬ 
vertising  form  with  accompany¬ 
ing  editorials. 

Second  prize  in  the  contest 
went  to  David  L.  Kirk  of  the 
Spokane  Chronicle  and  third 
place  to  Mathew  O’Connor  of 
the  Seattle  Timet. 

News  reporting  prizes  went  to 
Mel  Meadows  of  battle;  Robert 
Heilman  of  Seattle;  and  Myrtle 
Gaylord  of  Spokane. 

News  feature  writing  prizes 
were  won  by  William  C.  Speidel, 
Jr.,  William  Schulze,  and  Doug 
Willix,  all  of  Seattle. 

■ 

Anti-New  Dealer 
Buys  News  Monthly 

Washington,  March  6 — John  J. 
O’Connor,  New  York  City  Con¬ 
gressman  who  was  the  only  suc¬ 
cessful  target  in  President  Roose¬ 
velt’s  “purge  campaign,”  has 
taken  over  and  will  edit  a 
monthly  magazine,  Washington 
News  Digest,  which  his  an¬ 
nouncement  said  is  expected  to 
become  the  unofficial  organ  of 
the  Democratic  “insurgents,” 
and  spokesman  and  rallying 
point  for  them  in  the  1946  and 
1948  election  campaigns. 

Appointed  managing  editor 
was  Morris  A.  Bealle,  former 
Washington  newspaper  man  and 
author  of  “Washington  Squirrel 
Cage.” 

’The  first  edition  under  the 
new  editorship  asked  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia  to 
launch  an  investigation  of  the 
OflSce  of  War  Information,  its 
purposes,  output  and  personnel. 


•Short  Sahed 


THE  Help  Wanted  column  of  the 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review  carries  these  verses  in¬ 
serted  by  the  Alcoa  employment 
department: 

We  need  a  man  and  we  need 
him  bad. 

Be  he  stripling  or  great-grand¬ 
dad. 

We  had  him  once,  in  the  dear, 
dim  past. 

We  need  him  now  and  we  need 
him  fast. 


SAMPLE  of  March  1  brevity  to 
the  nth  degree  in  New  York 
News: 

WANT  TO  UAMBOLT 

It  came  in  like  a  lamb. 

■ 

SUBHEAD  in  the  New  York  Post 
book  review  column  read  re¬ 
cently: 

Earl  WilMMi’H  8-BaII. 

8ir  WiUlam  Beveridse 


REPORTING  the  death  of  i 
prominent  citizen,  the  Jersey 
City  (N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal, 
said:  “His  only  supervisor  U 
his  wife.” 


We’ll  count  his  teeth,  we’ll  check 
his  heart. 

We’ll  give  him  some  tools  and  a 
place  to  start. 

We’ll  find  him  a  bed  and  a  way 
to  ride. 

And  a  chance  to  fight  on  the 
winning  side. 


THE  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press  can 
be  held  responsible  for  this: 
“When  he  awakened  yesterday, 
Sgt.  Mint  told  police,  his  wallet 
containing  money  and  his  father's 
auto  had  disappeared.” 


We’ll  give  him  a  place  he  can 
hang  his  clothes. 

We’ll  tend  hit  wounds  and  blow 
hit  note. 

And  if  he  comes  and  wants  to 
leave 

We’ll  say,  “Now,  look,  you’re 
frozen,  Steve!’’ 

But  with  his  help  and  a  thousand 
more 

We’ll  make  the  blocks  and  re¬ 
duce  the  ore. 

We’ll  make  some  "pigs”  and  in¬ 
gots,  too. 

For  that’s  the  job  we’re  here 
to  do! 

m 

REMINISCENT  of  the  "Babes  in 
Toyland”  who  sang  “I  Can’t  Do 
That  Sum”  is  the  following 
Letter  to  the  Editor  in  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin: 

“While  sbappinK  I  selected  four 
oranges  priced  at  90  cents  a  dozen. 
When  I  paid  for  my  purchases,  the 
cashier  said  the  oranges  would  31 
cents.  When  I  asked  why,  she  said 
that  a  half  of  90  is  45,  a  half  of  that 
23.  and  8  cents  for  the  fourth  orange, 
31.  When  I  explained  that  one-third  of 
90  would  be  30  cents,  she  replied  that 
the  store  would  lose  money  that  way.  1 
am  wondering  if  I  should  take  a  re¬ 
fresher  course  in  mathematics.” 

■ 

TO  THE  financial  editors’  desks 
recently  came  this  copy  over 
the  Unit^  Press  wires: 

FINAL  GRAIN  ...  BY  JEAN¬ 
NETTE  OATES  .  .  .  CHICAGO. 
FEB.  26— (U.P.)— A  DECLINE 
IN  RYE  LED  TO  A  GENERAL 
SELLING  MOVEMENT,  etc. 
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HERE’S  the  way  births  are  re¬ 
ported  in  £1  Mundo,  Spaniih- 
language  daily  in  San  Juan, 
P.  R.: 

“The  traditional  stork  with  her 
precious  cargo  visited  several  happy 
homes  in  this  Sultan  of  the  West  (that's 
the  city  of  Mayaguez)  leaving  in  ca^ 
one  a  first-bom.  For  Don  Enriqw 
Vivoni  and  his  young  wife  Vi^ 
Faraje,  a  baby  who  will  answer  to  the 
n.-une  of  EUiric  Enrique-  For  Don  Rafsd 
Gaudier  and  Anita  de  Gaudier,  anotlMr 
boy  who  will  be  baptized  with  the  ntaw 
of  Rafael  del  Socorro  (Rafael  of  the 
Help).  For  Don  Felix  Astacio  .ind 
Dona  Lillian  Delgado  de  Aitado,  a  fM 
will  carry  the  name  of  her  lady  mother, 
and  for  Don  Andres  Padovani  ,ind  Dona 
Muguett  Olivencia  de  Padovani  another 
pretty  little  boy  who  will  be  called 
Charles  Henri  Andre.” 


W.  H.  Watt 
General  Manager 
Upper  Darby  Newa 
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"In  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  circulation  area  there’s  not 
a  single  ‘Uncle  Ben’  to  whom  a 
hard  pressed  person  could  turn 
If  he  wanted  to  convert  the 
family  baubles  Into  ready  cash. 

”  ‘How  come?’  you  ask.  Well 
there  just  doesn’t  seem  to  be 
any  demand  for  a  pawn  shop  In 
this  lush  suburban  area.  There 
IS  a  demand  for  your  product 
If  you  present  your  message  In 
the  UPPER  DARBY  NEWS. 
That’s  the  way  hundreds  of  lo¬ 
cal  merchants  are  doing  It — and 
they  know  the  score  I 

“We  publish  three  papers— the 
Upper  Darby  News,  the  0«r- 
mantown  Courier,  and  the  Main 
Line  Times.  Together  they  give 
you  over  160,000  readers.” 


Philadelphia  Suburban 
Newspapers,  Inc. 

Ardmore,  Pa. 

Phone  Greenwood  6050 
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This  Newest  Locomotive 

is  Powered  Like  a  Battleship 


LONG  AGO  successfully  developed  by  Westin^ouse  for 
ocean  vessels,  the  steam  tmrbime  has  now  been  harnessed 
as  a  brand  new  type  of  smooth,  efficient  motive  power  for 
modem  railroad  locomotives. 


THE  WESTINGHOUSE  steam  turbine  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad’s  new  direct-drive  locomotive  is  mo  bigger  than 
a  household  electric  refrigerator — ^yet  it  will  haul  lon( 
passenger  trains  with  ease. 


THE  POWER-PACKED  locomotive  turbine  is  a  descendant 
of  giant  Westinghouse  turbines  which  generate  much  of 
the  electricity  used  today.  The  great  expansion  of  electric 
power  began  with  these  turbines. 


THE  VELVETY  FLOW  of  power  from  this  6,900  horsepower 
steam  turbine  locomotive  will  make  trains  run  with  extra 
smoothness  and  is  a  major  contribution  to  finer  trans¬ 
portation  for  the  future. 


THE  RAH^ROADS  are  developing  a  dazzling  new  kind 
of  transportation  for  the  future.  The  latest  and  most 
dramatic  improvement  is  steam  turbine  power,  which  gives 
the  Iron  Horse  ^new  lungs.’* 

To  help  produce  this  new  locomotive,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Railroad,  a  long-time  pioneer  in  transportation 
improvements,  turned  to  Westinghouse  and  the  Bald¬ 
win  Locomotive  Works.  Working  as  a  team,  these  com¬ 
panies  have  produced  this  latest  in  a  great  line  of 


steam  locomotives — descended  from  “Old  Ironsides,’* 
built  by  Matthias  Baldwin  in  1832.  Westinghosue  Electriti. 
&  Manufacturing  Company,  Pittsburgh  30,  Pennsylvania, 
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LINAGE  nCUBES 

AN  Editor  It  Publisher  survey  this  week 

of  the  1944  advertising  linage  of  small 
daily  newspapers,  compared  to  their  1943 
linage,  reveals  that  linage  figures  currently 
quoted  for  the  newspapers  as  a  whole  are 
not  representative. 

The  E  &  P  study  shows  that  319  morning 
and  evening  dailies  and  104  Sunday  papers 
in  the  small  daily  field  had  much  greater 
linage  gains  in  all  classifications  than  the 
newspaper  and  advertising  industry  is 
aware  of.  The  82  morning  papers  had  a  total 
gain  during  1944  of  11%;  237  evening  papers 
gained  13.5%  and  104  Sunday  papers 
13.7%.  In  a  classification  breakdown,  na¬ 
tional  linage  in  all  these  papers  gained 
14%,  local  was  up  12%  and  classified  20%. 
The  total  linage  gain  for  all  these  papers 
was  about  13%. 

Compare  these  figures  to  the  Media 
Records  52  City  Report  which  showed  that 
newspapers  in  these  cities  in  1944  had  a 
linage  decrease  of  2.5%  below  1943.  Na¬ 
tional  linage  had  a  gain  of  only  1.4%  com¬ 
pared  to  the  small  dailies’  14%.  Classified 
in  the  52  cities  dropped  7.8%  whereas  the 
small  dailies  had  a  gain  of  20%. 

The  Media  Records  report  for  52  cities 
is  used  by  a  great  many  people  as  an  av¬ 
erage  for  the  press  of  the  country.  We 
do  not  believe  Media  Records  has  any  in¬ 
tention  that  they  should  be  so  interpreted, 
but  being  the  only  current  linage  figures 
released  monthly  they  are  inadvertently 
used  that  way. 

We  mean  to  cast  no  refiection  on  the 
Media  Records  figures.  They  are  reliabie 
statistics  when  used  in  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  presented — as  a  linage  pic¬ 
ture  of  52  metropolitan  cities. 

But  we  think  the  newspaper  and  adver¬ 
tising  industry  would  be  better  served  if 
the  Media  Records'  52  city  list  were  re¬ 
vised  to  include  a  selected  cross  section 
of  daily  newspapers  based  on  their  cir¬ 
culation.  eliminating  the  drawbacks  of  a 
completely  metropolitan  report  as  it  now 
stands. 

EDITOR'S  SOLILOQUY 

TRYING  to  figure  out  how  to  respond  to 

requests  for  free  space  to  support  War 
Bond  drives  and  the  campaigns  of  other 
governmental  agencies  and  at  the  same 
time  stay  within  his  paper  quota  to  keep 
from  going  to  Jail,  ^itor  Charles  E. 
Broughton  Of  the  Sheboygan  (Wis.)  Press 
has  penned  this  little  soliloquy: 

“We  tried  our  best  to  live  within  the 
law. 

But  government  agencies  continue  to 
draw — 

They  ask  for  space  to  promote  this 
and  that 

The  requests  are  so  many  we  can’t 
keep  track. 

We  help  Morgenthau  sell  many  war 
bonds. 

And  what  happens,  when  the  public 
responds? 

We’re  told  newsprint  violation  will 
send  us  to  Jail — 

No  wonder  our  trials  make  us  look 
pale.*'  ■ 
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Yet  they  seek  me  daily,  and  delight  to  know 
my  ways,  as  a  nation  that  did  righteousness, 
and  forsook  not  the  ordinance  of  their  Cod: 
they  ask  of  me  the  ordinances  of  justice;  they 
take  delight  in  approaching  to  God. — Isaiah, 

LVni;  2. 


PETRILLO'S  PRECEDENT 

HARDLY  a  publication  in  the  land  re¬ 
frained  from  pointing  with  alarm  to 
the  dangerous  precedent  established  when 
James  Caesar  Petrillo  forced  on  the  music 
industry  his  royalty  plan  for  payment  into 
that  union  treasury  of  two  cents  a  record 
manufactured.  The  demand  by  John  L. 
Lewis  for  royalty  payments  of  10  cents 
per  ton  of  coal  mined  is  Justification  for 
this  alarm.  If  Lewis  is  successful  the  fu¬ 
ture  defies  speculation  as  to  what  other 
unions  will  demand,  and  probably  get. 

What,  for  instance,  will  the  telegraphers’ 
union  or  the  telephone  operators  demand? 
A  percentage  share  of  each  phone  call  or 
telegram  handled?  Will  we  have  to  pay 
royalties  to  the  unions  for  every  automo¬ 
bile,  refrigerator,  vacuum  cleaner,  or  dust 
mop  that  we  buy? 

Take  the  unions  in  the  newspaper  indus¬ 
try.  The  rru,  admittedly  one  of  the  best  op¬ 
erated  unions  financially  in  the  coimtry, 
has  developed  well-paying  mortuary  and 
pension  funds  of  its  own  without  the  aid 
of  royalties.  But  will  this  new  idea  influ¬ 
ence  the  ITU  to  ask  for  royalties  on  every 
thousand  ems  of  type  that  are  set.  or  on 
every  column  of  type  that  is  printed 
whether  it  be  text  or  advertising. 

Will  the  newspaper  guild  demand  a  roy¬ 
alty  on  every  story  produced?  How  about 
the  photo-engravers,  the  pressmen  and  the 
stereotypers?  Perhaps  all  these  unions  will 
seek  a  royalty  on  every  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing  carried. 

The  treasuries  of  unions  will  certainly 
be  swelled  to  enormous  amounts  if  this 
practice  becomes  widespread. 

We  believe  in  the  principle  of  increas¬ 
ing  wages  when  Justified  by  increased  re¬ 
sponsibility,  greater  volume  of  work, 
higher  quality  of  performance  or  tenure  of 
service.  We  also  believe  in  a  bonus  ar¬ 
rangement  to  employes  permitting  them  to 
share  in  the  profits  of  a  business. 

But  this  new  idea  of  paying  royalties  to 
union  treasuries  for  each  unit  of  produc¬ 
tion  in  order  to  provide  economic  protec¬ 
tion  for  union  members  tends  to  destroy 
many  of  the  values  upon  which  this  coun¬ 
try  was  built. 

Group  insurance  and  medical  plans  are 
fine,  and  the  organizational  setup  of  unions 
makes  it  a  comparatively  simple  thing  for 
their  members  to  avail  themselves  of  these 


things.  But  why  should  consumers  ths 
country  over  be  expected  to  providg 
through  an  excise  tax  on  commoditlsi, 
economic  protection  for  musicians  and 
miners  or  any  other  class  of  worker? 

This  is  merely  an  example  of  one  pow¬ 
erful  group  exacting  tribute  from  the  rsg 
of  the  people  through  a  disguised  tax. 

The  power  to  tax  belongs  only  in  thi 
hands  of  government  and  should  remain 
there. 

RESOLUTION  ADOPTED 

THE  RESOLUTION  on  freedom  of  lnlM>- 
mation  in  this  hemisphere,  which  last 
week  appeared  to  be  doomed  by  the  oppos- 
sition  of  a  few  Latin  American  republics, 
was  adopted  this  week  at  a  plenary  session 
of  the  Chapultepec  Conference 

The  resolution  has  been  altered  some¬ 
what  from  the  text  appearing  in  E  &  p, 
March  3,  page  62.  While  still  acknowledg¬ 
ing  that  “truth  is  the  enemy  of  tyranny," 
the  new  resolution  states  that  “freedom  of 
communication  of  thought,  oral  as  well  u 
written,  is  the  essential  condition  to  the 
development  of  a  watchful  public  opinion 
throughout  the  world  to  guard  against  any 
attempt  at  aggression.” 

Admitting  that  "it  is  one  of  the  funda¬ 
mental  lessons  of  the  present  world  war 
that  there  can  be  no  freedom,  peace,  or 
security  where  men  are  not  assured  of  fret 
access  to  the  truth  through  various  media 
of  public  information,”  the  resolution 
“recommends”: 

“1.  That  the  American  republics  recog¬ 
nize  their  essential  obligations  to  guarantee 
to  their  people  free  and  impartial  access  to 
sources  of  information; 

“2.  That  with  this  assurance  in  view 
they  undertake,  upon  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  the  earliest  possible  abandonment  of 
those  measures  of  censorship  and  of  con¬ 
trol  over  the  services  of  press  and  radio, 
which  have  been  necessary  in  wartime; 

"3.  That  the  governments  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  republics  take  measures  individually 
and  in  cooperation  with  one  another  to  pro¬ 
mote  a  free  exchange  of  information  among 
their  peoples; 

"4.  That  the  American  republics,  having 
accepted  the  principle  of  free  access  to  all 
forms  of  information,  will  do  everything 
possible  to  assure  that  when  a  Judicial  or¬ 
der  in  the  world  is  guaranteed,  there  ba 
established  the  principle  of  free  emission 
and  reception  of  news  and  information, 
oral  and  written,  published  in  books  or  the 
broadcast  by  radio  or  disseminated  by  any 
other  means,  under  proper  responsibility 
and  without  need  of  previous  censorship, 
the  same  to  apply  equally  to  private  corre¬ 
spondence,  letters,  telegrams  or  communi¬ 
cations  in  any  other  form  in  time  of  peace.” 

As  we  said  last  week,  the  resolution  is 
not  broad  enough.  It  is  not  binding  upoa 
the  signatories  and  merely  recommends 
that  these  things  be  done.  But  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  It  will  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  watch  what  methods,  if  any,  BrazU. 
Bolivia,  Paraguay  and  the  Dominican  Re¬ 
public  take  to  implement  the  resolution 
and  what  success  all  the  countries  will 
have  in  persuading  Argentina  to  see  the 
light. 
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I  ,./*  LAIT,  editor  of  the  New 
York  Mirror,  is  traveling  on 
,  tour  of  the  West,  arriving  in 
Lverly  Hills  this  week  to  cele¬ 
brate  at  his  home  there  his  40th 
wedding  anniversary  and  42nd 
inniversary  in  Hearst  newspa¬ 
per  lervice. 

fVAKiNCE  Byrns,  editor  of  the 
fort  Smith  (Ark.)  Southwest 
Xeuricon.  and  K.  A.  Engel,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  Little 
ggck  Arkansas  Democrat,  have 
been  named  by  Gov.  Laney  as 
members  of  his  new  Resources 
lod  Development  Commission. 

Qeovx  Patterson,  editor  of 
the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade,  was  prin¬ 
cipal  speaker  at  the  recent  an¬ 
nual  "Bosses  Night”  dinner  of 
the  Jackson.  Mich..  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

H.  Powell  Chapman,  editor 
of  the  Roanoke  ( Va. )  Times,  has 
been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Roanoke  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Stanley  Hawks,  executive  as- 
liflant  to  John  Cowles,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Minneapolis  Star- 
;o«nuil  and  Tribune,  has  been 
named  chairman  of  the  Henne¬ 
pin  County  Red  Cross  Blood 
Donor  committee. 

Mas.  Agnes  Dennis,  president 
of  the  Halifax  (N.  S.)  Herald, 
Ltd.,  publishing  the  Herald  and 
Nall,  has  been  reelected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Halifax  Order  of 
Nurses. 

E  P.  Robinson,  president  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Publishing 
Co.,  publishers  of  the  St.  John 
Ttltgraph-Journal  and  Times- 
Gtobe.  was  named  president  of 
the  New  Brunswick  Telephone. 

On  the  20th  anniversary  of  his 
purchase  of  the  McKeesport 
(Pa.)  News  on  Mar.  1,  Sen. 
William  D.  Mansfield  received 
I  leather-bound  book  contain¬ 
ing  a  testimonial  and  signatures 
of  the  94  employes  in  the  order 
of  seniority.  Earl  M.  Godfrey, 
composing  room  employe  for  32 
years,  made  the  presentation. 

Floyd  J.  Miller,  publisher  of 
the  Royal  Oak  ( Mich. )  Tribune, 
is  spending  the  winter  in  Fort 
Lauderdale.  Fla.,  because  of  ill 
health  and  from  there  is  writ¬ 
ing  his  column  ‘‘Personally 
Speaking.”  I 


In  The  Business  Office 

BEULAH  ROBESON,  who  since 
1934  has  been  manager  of  the 
classified  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  of  the 
Spa  rtanburg  I 
(S.  C.)  Herald-  \ 
Journal,  has  re-  i 
signed  to  man-  i 
age  the  classi-  | 
fied  department 
of  the  Columbus 
(Ga.)  Ledger 
and  Enquirer. 
She  will  assume 
her  duties  with¬ 
in  the  next  few 
weeks.  Miss 
Robeson  has 
served  as  secre- 
twy  and  treasurer  of  the  Caro- 


Robeson 


Unas  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers  Assn,  since  its  organization 
several  years  ago. 

Maj.  John  K.  OriLrY,  for 
seven  years  advertising  director 
of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constitu¬ 
tion,  returns  to  that  paper  after 
release  from  the  AAF  to  an 
administrative  position  and  will 
not  be  actively  associated  with 
the  advertising  departments, 
Clark  Howell,  editor,  an¬ 
nounces. 

Carlos  “Pete”  Hatcher,  for¬ 
mer  advertising  manager  and 
more  recently  personnel  and 
public  relations  manager  for  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  News,  resigned 
recently  to  take  a  position  with 
the  Retail  Credit  Co.,  covering 
the  Detroit  suburban  area. 
Hatcher  started  his  newspaper 
career  as  a  carrier  on  the  Marion 
(O. )  Star,  moved  up  to  classi¬ 
fied  manager  and  to  the  display 
staff,  later  joining  the  Mansfield 
(O.)  News  and  Omaha  World- 
Herald,  then  becoming  classified 
manager  for  four  years  of  the 
Athens  (O.)  Messenger. 

Kenneth  F.  Schmitt,  program 
and  promotion  director  for 
WIBA  since  1931  and  earlier  a 
reporter  for  the  Madison  (Wis.) 
Capital  Times,  has  been  named 
station  manager. 

George  Lester,  formerly  with 
Factory  Management  and  Main¬ 
tenance,  McGraw-Hill  publica¬ 
tion,  has  joined  the  research 
staff  of  the  publishing  company 
and  is  located  in  Pittsburgh.  Mr. 
Lester  was  for  10  years  with  the 
Tampa  ( Fla. )  Tribune. 


In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

W.  D.  CHANDLER,  managing 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  has  been  promoted  to 


associate  editor, 
and  Larry  Fan¬ 
ning,  assistant 
managing  e  d  i  - 
tor,  to  managing 
editor.  The  pro¬ 
motions  were 
made  by  Comm. 
Paul  C.  Smith, 
general  m  a  n  - 
ager  and  editor, 
during  his  re¬ 
cent  leave  on  the 
mainland. 

Charley  Rau- 
DEBAUGH,  former 
San  Francisco  E 


Chandler 
liner  staffer 


released  not  long  ago  from  the 
Army,  has  join^  the  rewrite 
staff  of  the  Son  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Bill  Camp,  former  night  city 
editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  a  free  lance  writer, 
has  had  a  book,  “San  Francisco: 
Port  of  Embarkation,”  accepted 
by  Doubleday  Doran  for  publi¬ 
cation  in  1946. 

John  T.  Wallace,  national 
news  editor  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  until  his  enlistment  in 
the  Army  in  August,  1942,  has 
been  named  feature  editor  of 
the  Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal. 
He  was  discharged  from  the 
Army  at  Camp  Beale,  Marysville, 
Cal.,  Jan.  1.  Arthur  Hunt,  for¬ 
mer  city  editor  of  the  Son  Diego 
Tribune-Sun,  has  joined  the 
Journal's  news  staff.  Cleve 
Cartmill,  formerly  of  the  Los 
Angeles  News,  is  general  assign¬ 
ment  reporter  for  the  Journal. 

Eldon  Koontz,  formerly  gen¬ 
eral  assignment  reporter  for  the 
Son  Diego  (Cal.)  Journal,  has 
joined  the  Son  Diego  Tribune- 
Sun  news  staff. 

Roger  O.  Dudley,  who  joined 
the  Cincinnati  Enquirer  in  1926 
from  the  Indianapolis  Star  and 
served  successively  as  copy 
reader,  assistant  telegraph  edi¬ 
tor  and  telegraph  ^itor,  has 
been  appointed  news  editor. 
Donald  F.  Dearness,  copyreader, 
state  editor  and  assistant  tele¬ 
graph  editor  in  succession  since 
1934,  has  been  promoted  to  tele¬ 
graph  editor.  He  had  served 
earlier  as  assistant  city  editor  of 
the  Cincinnati  Commercial  Trib¬ 
une  and  city  editor  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post.  Mr.  Dudley  will 
supervise  the  new  universal  copy 
desk  operation  with  the  merging 
of  the  local,  telegraph  and  state 
desks  and  have  charge  of  news 
page  make-up. 

Paul  R.  Squires,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  (Ind.)  Star  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  Outdoor  In¬ 
diana  and  publicity  director  of 
the  State  Conservation  Depart¬ 
ment  and  State  Highway  De¬ 
partment.  Mr.  Squires  has  also 
been  a  member  of  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Indianapolis  News 
and  was  former  editor  of  the 
Tipton  (Ind.)  Tribune.  Bob  Mac- 
Gill  of  the  Star  editorial  staff, 
is  taking  a  job  with  the  Spiencer 
(Continued  on  page  40) 


*  Now  in  its  11th  Rib>Tickling  Year! 

Ed  Reed's  "OFF  THE  RECORD" 


Thirty  million  readers  can’t  be 
wrong  —  Ed  Reed’s  rib  -  tickling 
gags  and  characters  wi//  provide 
the  laughs  your  readers  want ! 
Available  in  a  2  column  panel 
daily  and  also  in  Sunday  color. 

For  reeeef  Proofs  aed  Terms,  Write  the 

REGISTER  &  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

Des  MeiRes,  Iowa 
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There’s  excitement  all  over 
the  country  over  the  out¬ 
come  of  the  fight  between 
Curly  Kayoe  and  Charley 
Tann. 

Bets  are  being  made,  but 
—  “Don’t  het  on  prize 
fights.” 

Send  instead  for  advance 
proofs  of  this  latest  se¬ 
quence  in  the  “Joe  Jinks” 
comic  strip  by  Sam  Leff. 

You’ll  find  it  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  suspense,  slam-bang 
action  and  heart-warming 
human  touches  that  makes 
readers  impatient  for  more. 

As  Lee  B.  Wood,  executive 
editor  of  the  New  York 
World-Telegram,  says,  “It’s 
one  of  the  best  on  the 
market.” — 

JOE 

JINKS 

Plea.«e  send  for  samples  t» 


FE  ATU  R  E 
SYNDICATE 


220  EAST  42M>  STREET. 
NEW  YORK  17,  N.Y. 
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W.  Curtiss  advertising  agency. 

John  Bowsn  of  the  Indianap¬ 
olis  Times  editorial  staff  has 
joined  the  public  relations  de¬ 
partment  of  Ziff-Davis  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  in  New  York. 

Bryan  P.  Martin,  for  nearly  12 
years  city  editor  of  the  Fort 
Wayne  ( Ind. )  News-Sentinel, 
has  been  appointed  news  editor 
in  a  reorganization  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  under  Cur- 
roRD  B.  Ward,  recently  named 
editor.  In  his  new  post,  Martin 
will  be  in  direct  charge  of  the 
newsroom  supervising  local  and 
telegraph  news.  He  has  been 
on  the  staff  since  1917. 

Victor  Wagner,  news  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  re¬ 
signed  Mar.  1  to  become  editor 
of  Pic  magazine.  New  York.  His 
successor  is  Paul  Swensson,  for¬ 
merly  assistant  news  editor  of 
the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 
Ralph  Stevens,  Tribune  copy 
desk  chief  has  resigned  to  Join 
Dental  Survey  magazine,  Min¬ 
neapolis.  Catherine  Quealy. 
Star-Journal  feature  writer,  re¬ 
signed  to  Join  the  office  of  the 
coordinator  of  Inter-American 
Affairs.  Washington. _ 
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Gibbs  R.  Allen,  state  editor  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  dis¬ 
cussed  “The  Present  and  Post- 
War  Opportunities  for  Trained 
Women  in  the  Newspaper  Field,” 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Theta  Sigma 
Phi  alumnae,  Milwaukee. 

E.  R.  McIntyre,  Madison,  Wis., 
editor  of  the  Wisconsin  Agricul¬ 
turist  <&  Farmer  for  many  years 
and  a  former  member  of  the  rep- 
ortorial  staff  of  the  Wisconsin 
State  Journal,  has  resigned  to 
take  charge  of  the  farm  paper 
section  of  the  Office  of  Informa¬ 
tion,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture,  Washington. 

Dale  Stafford,  sports  editor 
of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  for  the 
past  four  years,  has  been  pro¬ 
moted  to  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  Previous  to  Joining  the  Free 
Press  he  was  sports  editor  of  the 
Pontiac  (Mich.)  Press  for  14 
years.  Stafford  is  being  suc¬ 
ceeded  as  sports  editor  by  Lyall 
Smith,  formerly  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News  sports  staff. 

Lee  J.  Smits,  Detroit  News 
reporter  and  radio  commentator 
is  author  of  a  book  “Spring 
Flight”  which  has  Charlotte, 
Mich.,  as  a  background. 

Myrton  M.  Riggs,  managing 
editor  of  the  Cheboygan  ( Mich. ) 
Tribune,  has  been  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Cheboygan  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Joe  Jordan,  who  was  released 
from  Navy  service  recently,  has 
returned  as  a  reporter  to  the 
Lexington  ( Ky. )  Leader  and  has 
resumed  writing  the  Leader  page 
1  column.  “Four  Bits.”  which  he 
started  Nov.  13,  1931.  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan  entered  the  Navy  in  June. 
1942,  and  served  in  Hawaii  and 
Washington.  During  Mr.  Jor¬ 
dan’s  absence  the  column  was 
written  by  Burton  Milward, 
courthouse  and  federal  building 
reporter. 

Phyllis  Jones  of  Press  Assn., 
has  been  transferred  from  the 
New  Orleans  bureau  to  Mem¬ 
phis,  where  she  Joins  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Luther  Southworth  of  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimi¬ 
tar,  and  Mrs.  Southworth  are  the 
parents  of  a  son,  Thomas  Wynd- 
ham,  bom  Feb.  23,  their  flnt 
child. 

Tom  Simmons,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  man,  has  been  named  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Labor  Review,  weekly  publica¬ 
tion  willed  to  the  Memphis 
Trades  and  Labor  Council  by  the 
late  Jake  Cohen,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher.  Simmons  has  been  con¬ 
nected  with  the  labor  paper  two 
years  and  formerly  was  on  the 
Memphis  Press-Scimitar  and 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post  and  served 
as  managing  editor  of  the  Knox¬ 
ville  (Tenn.)  Journal.  He  also 
published  papers  in  Macon  and 
Athens,  Ga. 

Robert  J.  Bayer,  assistant  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Traffic  World,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  Mar.  1,  succeed¬ 
ing  Henry  A.  Palmer  who  re¬ 
tired  after  more  than  30  years  as 
editor.  Mr.  Bayer,  editor  of 
World  Ports,  will  also  edit  Traf¬ 
fic  Bulletin. 

Russell  E.  Smith,  formerly 
copyreader  and  editorial  feature 
writer  for  the  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Oklahoman  and  Times, 


has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

Lang  Armstrong.  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review  car¬ 
toonist,  is  Spokane’s  first  World 
War  II  veteran  to  be  initiated 
into  the  Forty  and  Eight  group 
Spokane  American  Legion. 

Col.  Charles  R.  Stark,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Spokane  ( Wash. ) 
Spokesman-Review  editorial 
staff  for  the  past  15  years,  has 
been  promoted  from  sports  edi¬ 
tor  to  picture  and  Sunday  edi¬ 
tor.  Mrs.  Doris  Lemons,  until 
recently  a  resident  of  California, 
has  Joined  the  editorial  depart¬ 
ment  as  copyreader. 

Louis  Hunter,  who  spent  sev¬ 
eral  years  overseas  as  a  war  cor¬ 
respondent  for  Canadian  Press, 
has  returned  to  the  Montreal  Ga¬ 
zette  as  day  city  editor. 

Peter  Stursberg  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  London  (England) 
Daily  Herald.  He  was  formerly 
farm  editor  of  the  Victoria 
(B.  C. )  Times  and  for  the  last 
two  years  has  been  CBC  corre¬ 
spondent  with  the  Canadian 
Army  in  Sicily  and  Italy. 

Pat  Burgess  has  resigned  as 
news  editor  of  the  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  News.  H.  G.  Vincent, 
formerly  makeup  editor,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  him  on  the  news  desk. 

Bernard  Brister,  who  was  on 
the  staffs  of  Corpus  Christ!  and 
Austin  (Tex.)  papers  before  he 
became  a  Dallas  News  reporter, 
has  been  named  a  regional  in¬ 
formation  director  of  the  Smaller 
War  Plants  Corp. 

Mary  Cowles  has  resigned  as 
a  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Caller 
and  Times  reporter  to  take  a  po¬ 
sition  in  Washington  as  secretary 
to  Congressman  John  Lyle. 

Fred  Smith,  former  newspaper 
man  of  Detroit  and  defense  plant 
manager  there,  has  been  em¬ 
ployed  on  the  news  staff  of  the 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Journal  as 
a  city  hall  reporter.  He  re¬ 
places  WnxsoN  Harrison,  who 
has  been  placed  on  general  as¬ 
signments. 


Pfc.  Morrell  Thomas.  S 
tanburg  ( S.  C. )  Herald  new* 
partment  employe,  who  has 
in  the  Army  for  the  past 
years,  has  received  a 
discharge  and  rejoined  the  nan 
staff.  Mrs.  Louise  Buttoh,  st‘ 
ciety  editor,  edits  a  woi 
page  column,  “The  Pel, 
Scene,”  dealing  with  affairt 
interest  to  women.  M: 
Scruggs,  former  Sparta 
( S.  C. )  Herald  and  Journal 
ness  office  employe,  has  bail 
transferred  to  the  Journal  ne«| 
room  and  placed  in  charge  of  tM 
morgue  and  correspondent  asm 
roll.  ^ 

Emery  Wister,  who  has  baM 
on  the  proof  desk  of  the  Chopt 
lotte  (N.  C.)  News,  has  baa 
made  motion  picture  editor,  ifi 
placing  Ralph  Sprinkle,  who  ha 
moved  to  the  sports  desk.  ■% 
George  Flynn  of  the  copy  ds4| 
of  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  R# 
publican  has  transferred  to  ths 
American  as  assistant  telegra)| 
editor.  His  wife.  Marge  Mr 
^YNN,  military  reporter, 
transferred  to  the  American 
county  building  reporter, 
reporters,  Florence  Zuckei 
BRAUN,  formerly  of  the 
mouth  (N.  H.)  Herald  and 
Reports,  Inc,,  New  York, 
Julia  Smith,  former  ma: 
editor  of  the  Vassar  Coi 
paper  and  college  reporter 
the  Poughkeepsie  New  Yorksk 
have  Joined  the  Republican  « 
has  Norman  Boris,  copyreaiM 
former  suburban  correspond^ 
for  the  Boston  American.  . 

Charles  Allen  Keith  has  baa 
promoted  from  rewrite  to  ci 
desk  assistant  at  the  Ph  " 
phia  Inquirer,  and  W; 

Feist  has  been  called  in 
the  City  Hall  beat  to  fill  the 
cancy.  The  rewrite  battery 
been  further  augmented 
former  staff  reporters  ’Thi 
Turnbull  and  Marianne  Wii 
ham.  Marjery  Harper  has  be# 
moved  up  from  copygirl  to  # 
porter.  * 

(Continued  on  page  46) 
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Finith  fh«  Fight  — with  War  Bondt 

Wing  strength  for  a  Superfortress 


*■- 


s-i 


That  gleaming  mass  of  metal,  rugged  and 
thick  as  a  railroad  rail,  is  a  lower  rear  spar 
chord,  one  of  the  vital  structural  members 
of  a  Boeing  Superfortress  wing.  When  the 
photograph  was  taken  it  was  being  shaped 
on  a  huge  milling  machine  in  Boeing’s 
Wichita  plant.  Today  it’s  flying  over  Tokyo. 

The  design  and  construction  of  the  wing 
-utilizing  the  Boeing  "1,17”  airfoil  —  is  one 
of  the  factors  that  make  B-29  performance 
possible.  Without  it,  those  long-range  mis¬ 
sions,  at  fighter-plane  speed,  with  immense 
homb-loads,  would  still  be  in  the  realm  of 
**shful  thinking. 


Engineers  of  the  Boeing  Aerodynamics 
Unit  developed  the  wing  and  proved  the  re¬ 
markable  qualities  of  its  airfoil  in  wind 
tunnel  tests.  Building  the  necessary  tremen¬ 
dous  strength  into  the  wing  structure  was 
the  next  step,  and  heavy  chords  were  de¬ 
signed  for  the  main  spars.  Weighing  255 
(wunds  when  machined,  this  chord  of  alumi¬ 
num  alloy,  pictured  above,  is  the  largest 
e.xtruded  part  ever  used  in  a  production 
airplane. 

In  the  systematic  bombing  of  Japan,  the 
8-29’$  superior  aerodynamic  design  and 
sturdy  construction  have  helped  the  stout¬ 


hearted  men  of  the  20th  Air  Force  to  bring 
many  a  crippled  Superfortress  back  to  base, 
even  though  severely  damaged  over  the 
target  by  flak  or  fighter  opposition. 

To  the  task  of  building  warplanes  worthy 
of  the  skill  and  courage  of  American  airmen, 
all  Boeing’s  abilities  are  dedicated  today. 

In  a  future  time  of  peace,  Boeing  products 
will  continue  to  be  soundly  and  honestly 
ilesigned,  engineered  and  manufactured. 
Tomorrow,  as  today,  you  can  know  of  any 
airplane  ...  if  it's  "Built  by  Boeing”  it's 
'built  to  lead. 
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CXASSIF1ED 

Classified  Seen 
As  Only  Real 
Manpower  Aid  . 

By  P*Ux  S.  Towl* 

At  the  good  news  of  victory 
in  Europe  headlines  the  nation’s 
press,  Congress  still  "Addles” 
with  manpower  legislation.  And, 
in  the  meantime,  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission  and  the 
United  States  Employment  Serv¬ 
ice  continue  to  extend  their 
activities,  to  the  detriment  of  free 
enterprise  and  personal  liberty. 

Threats  of  reprisals,  through 
change  of  draft  status,  refusal 
of  statement  of  availability,  etc., 
have  been  substituted  for  de¬ 
layed  and  feared  legislation, 
while  the  facility  of  newspaper 
classlAed  advertising  could  ac¬ 
complish  the  desired  results. 

The  potentialities  of  classiAed 
advertising  are  no  idle  boast. 
Public  acceptance  of  newspaper 
Help  Wanted  advertisements  has 
been  established  through  com¬ 
mon  usage  for  hundreds  of 
years.  In  the  early  stages  of  the 
war,  classiAed  advertising  proved 
its  worth — to  the  War  Man¬ 
power  Commission — and  was  en¬ 
dorsed  by  Chairman  Paul  V. 
McNutt.  Newspaper  classiAed 
advertising  has  lost  none  of  its 
reader  interest  or  productive¬ 
ness. 

Valuable  By-Product 

Although  the  prime  purpose  of 
advertising  is  to  produce  results 
for  the  advertiser,  there  is  a 
by-product  equally  important — 
publicity.  The  institutional  type 
of  advertising  copy  is  proof  of 
the  value  of  this  “bv-oroduct.” 
The  volume  of  Help  Wanted  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  most  ot  the 
newspapers,  as  compared  with 
the  earlier  days  of  the  war,  is 
responsibre,  in  no  small  way,  for 
the  lack  of  enthusiasm  of  work¬ 
ers  for  essential  jobs.  Essential 
war  jobs  lost  a  valuable  promo¬ 
tion  and  publicity  agent  when 
the  volume  of  Help  Wanted  of¬ 
ferings  disappeared  from  classi¬ 
Aed  advertising  in  the  news¬ 
papers. 

It  is  well  to  remember,  too, 
that  there  is  no  substitute  for 
newspaper  Help  Wanted  adver¬ 
tising.  Other  media  may  be 
utilized  as  an  auxiliary,  but. 
Sifter  repeated  attempts  they 
have  failed,  by  themselves. 
With  but  few  exceptions,  all 
adults  read  newspapers.  This 
cannot  be  said  of  other  advertis¬ 
ing  facilities. 

The  entire  blame  for  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  newspapers  to  allocate 
sufficient  space  for  the  publica¬ 
tion  of  this  vital  Help  Wanted 
advertising  cannot  be  attributed 
to  the  newspapers  alone.  Many 
of  the  same  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  which  today  are  decrying 
the  deplorable  shortages  are 
directly  and  indirectly  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  newspapers'  inability 
to  lend  their  complete  coopera¬ 
tion.  Ibe  newsprint  shortage  is 
a  condition  for  which  those 
charged  with  the  successful 
prosecution  of  our  war  effort 
must  accept  the  Mama. 


Other  industries  which  have 
been  converted  in  their  entirety 
to  winning  the  war,  have  been 
assiired  and  granted  priority  of 
needed  mat^ials;  guaranteed 
adequate  personnel,  and  assured 
of  a  successful  and  lucrative 
future  by  virtue  of  the  demand 
for  discontinued  commodities  in 
the  inunediate  post-war  period. 
In  these  industries,  all  competi¬ 
tion  has  been  removed,  with  the 
result  that  the  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation  periods  afford 
equal  opportunities  to  all. 

The  same  is  not  true  in  the 
newspaper  publishing  industry. 
Its  customers,  the  advertisers, 
must  still  be  catered  to.  The 
wartime  advertisers  are  neither 
purchasers  of  100%  available 
merchandise,  advertising  space, 
nor  will  they,  after  the  cessa¬ 
tion  of  hostilities,  afford  the 
nucleus  of  consistent  or  new 
advertisers. 

Administrative  requests,  gov¬ 
ernment  agency  directives, 
threats  and  veiled  intimidations 


will  never  effect  a  solution  to 
the  nation’s  manpower  problems. 

To  be  successfully  sold  to  the 
American  public,  it  must  be 
adequately  advertised,  sufficient¬ 
ly  publicized,  and  pertinently 
promoted.  Newspaper  classiAed 
advertising  is  the  one  and  only 
facility  that  can  do  the  job  thor¬ 
oughly  and  at  no  cost  to  the 
federal  government 


Weekly  Plant  Sold 

Buffalo,  Mar.  8 — Walter  F. 
Arthurs,  Arcade  publisher,  has 
announced  the  sale  of  his  plant, 
which  publishes  Ave  weekly  pa¬ 
pers  in  Erie,  Cattaraugus  and 
Wyoming  Counties,  to  Paul  F. 
Dorris,  376  South  Grove  St., 
East  Aurora,  vice-president  of 
the  Holland  Paper  Co.,  this  city. 
Arthurs,  who  is  73,  has  retired. 
He  built  his  prosperous  publish¬ 
ing  business,  which  also  turned 
out  a  big  volume  of  job  printing, 
on  an  original  capital  of  $1.57. 


Hugh  Byas«  70«  Dead; 
Authority  on  Japan 

New  Haven,  Conn.,  Mar. 
Hugh  F.  Byas,  former  editor  «| 
the  Amerioan-owned  En|iH) 
language  newspaper  in  Tokyi 
Japan  Advertiser  and  formir 
Tokyo  correspondent  for  tht 
London  Times  and  the  Stw 
York  Times,  died  at  his  rcit> 
dence  here  today  at  the  an  d 
70.  His  death  follow^  an  er 
tended  illness. 

Mr.  Byas  was  born  in  Seof 
land  and  began  his  journaUstk 
career  at  the  age  of  23.  Ona  d 
his  earliest  ventures  wu  « 
foreign  corrrespondent  for  Ihi 
Rand  Daily  Mail.  He  went  ti 
Tokyo  in  1914  and  spent  25  ystti 
in  Japan. 

He  came  to  the  United  Statn 
just  before  the  outbreak  of  wu 
with  Japan.  For  the  last  tvt 
years  he  was  lecturer  in  For^ 
Studies  at  Yale  and  wu  re 
garded  as  one  of  the  best-i» 
formed  minds  on  Japanese  Ufa 


Times  -  Democrat 


pl«6 


Davenport,  Iowa  #  Rock  island  e  Moline,  IIL 

An  Active,  Prosperous  Market  of  Over  200,000  With— 

•  Retail  tales  of  over  $100,000,000  •  Bank  deposits  of  over  $151,000,000 

•  Bank  debits  of  over  $B33,000,000  •  Diversified  indestries  for  peacetime  prosperity 

•  Extensive  plant  for  postwar  public  improvements 


Only  the  Times-Democrat  have  100% 
home  coverage  in  Davenport  —  the 
largest  of  the  Tri-Cities  and  the  shop¬ 
ping  heart  of  the  entire  trading  area. 
Remember  too  that  only  the  Times- 


Democrat  have  substantial  home  de¬ 
livered  circulation  in  all  three  cities. 
One  more  thing  —  only  the  Times- 
Democrat  have  editorial  and  business 
offices  in  each  of  the  Tri-Cities. 


aOCK  ISLAND,  ILL. 


MOLINE,  ILL. 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 
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^  policyholder  reports  on 
his  life  insurance  company 


Bruce  Barton,  noted  author  and 
Metropolitan  Policyholder. 


This  year,  in  making  its  Annual  Re¬ 
port  to  31,000,000  policyholders. 
Metropolitan  decided  to  try  something 
new. 

We  asked  Bruce  Barton,  a  policy¬ 
holder,  and  a  well  known  writer,  if  he 
would  write  the  report.  He  agreed. 

So  he  visited  our  Home  Office,  asked 
a  host  of  questions,  looked  into  the  facts 
and  figures.  According  to  his  report,  the 
things  he  learned  about  the  Company 
confirm  what  the  Examiners  of  the  State 
Insurance  Department  found.  Follow¬ 
ing  their  most  recent  official  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  Company  they  had  stated: 
"From  this  examination,  it  becomes 
evident  that  the  Company  is  in  strong 


financial  condition,  that  its  affairs  are 
ably  managed,  and  that  the  business 
of  the  Company  is  being  operated  in 
the  interests  of  its  policyholders." 

One  out  of  every  five  persons  in  this 
coimtry  is  a  Metropolitan  policyholder. 
If|  like  Mr.  Barton,  you  are  one  of  this 
group,  you’ll  be  more  than  interested  in 
the  things  he  learned.  Even  if  you’re  not 
a  policyholder,  you  cannot  help  but 
enjoy  reading  Mr.  Barton’s  accotmt  of 
what  Metropolitan  did  in  1944  for  the 
benefit  of  policyholders  and  public. 

If  you’d  like  a  copy  of  this  Annual 
Report  to  Policyholders,  entitled, 
“Something  New  in  Annual  Reports,” 
write  in  for  it.  It’s  yours  for  the  asking. 


BUSINESS  REPORT  FOR  1944 

In  accordance  with  the  Annual  Statement  as  of  December  31,  1944,  filed  with  the  New  York  State  Insurance  Department. 


OBLIGATIONS  TO  POLICYHOLDERS,  BENEFICIARIES.  AND  OTHERS 

Policy  Reserves  Required  by  Lew . $5,923,550,602.75 

This  amount,  together  with  future  premiums  and 
interest,  is  required  to  assure  payment  of  all 
future  policy  benefits. 

Policy  Proceeds  and  Dividends  Held  at  Interest.  296,078,543.16 
These  are  funds  left  with  the  company  to  be  paid 
in  the  future. 

Reserved  for  Dividends  to  Policyholders  .  .  .  114,154,637.00 

Set  aside  for  payment  in  1945  to  those  policyhold¬ 
ers  eligible  to  receive  them. 

Other  Policy  Obliaations  . .  67,579,917.19 

Claims  in  process  of  settlement,  estimated  claims 
not  yet  reported,  premiums  paid  in  advance,  etc. 

Taxes  Due  or  Accrued .  21,656,953.00 

Includes  estimated  amount  of  taxes  payable  in 
1945  on  the  business  of  1944. 

Special  Reserve  for  Investments .  104,368,000.00 

To  provide  against  possible  loss  or  fluctuation  in 
their  value. 

Miscellaneous  Liabilities .  24,644,127.31 

TOTAL  OBLIGATIONS . $6,552,032,780.41 


ASSETS  WHICH  ASSURE  FULnLLMENT  OF  OBLIGATIONS 
ional  Government  Securities . . $3,066,445,698.96 


67,579,917.19 


21,656,953.00 


104,368,000.00 


National  Government  Securities . . $3,066,445,698.96 

United  States  and  Canadian. 

Other  Bonds  .  1,919,930,288.87 

Provincial,  State  and  Municipal  $  98,069,228.70 

Railroad .  588,210,136.87 

Public  Utilities .  769, 1 1 6,680.34 

Industrial  and  Miscellaneous  .  464,534,242.96 

Stocks  .  104,596,021.13 

All  but  $2,407,086.53  are  Preferred  or  Guaranteed. 

First  Mortsage  Loans  on  Real  Estate  ....  916,419,648.68 

Farms .  87,325,964.20 

Other  Property .  829,093,684.48 

Loans  on  Policies .  370,567,520.95 

Made  to  policyholders  on  the  security  of  their 
policies. 

Real  Estate  Owned .  310,793,056.22 

Includes  $49,148,672,32  real  estate  under  contract 
of  sale  and  $146,808,180.56  Housing  Projects 
and  real  estate  for  Company  use. 

Cash .  143,063.675.82 

Other  Assets .  163.634,660.80 

Premiums  due  and  deferred,  interest  and  rents  due 
and  accrued,  etc. 

TOTAL  ASSETS  TO  MEET  OBLIGATIONS  $6,995,450,571.43 


104,596,021.13 


916,419,648.68 


370,567.520.95 


310.793,056.22 


143,063,675.82 

163.634,660.80 


Thus,  Assets  exceed  Obligations  by  $443,417,791.02.  This  safety  fund  is  divided  into 

Special  Surplus  Funds . $15,706,000.00  Unassigned  Funds  (Surplus) . $427,657,791.02 

These  funds,  representing  about  7%  of  the  obligations,  serve  as  a  cushion  against  possible  unfavorable  experience 
due  to  war  or  other  conditions  and  give  extra  assurance  that  all  policy  benefits  will  be  paid  in  full  as  they  fall  due. 

NOTEt-Assecs  carried  at  $332,059,336.58  in  the  above  statement  are  deposited  with  various  public  oflicials  under  require¬ 
ments  of  law  or  regulatory  authorigr.  Canadian  business  embraced  in  this  statement  is  reported  on  basis  of  par  of  exchange. 


Life  Insurance  in  Force,  End  of  1944. 


HIGHLIGHTS  OF  1944  OPERATIONS 

944.  ...  $30,696,750,125  Paid-for  Life  Instuance  Issued  During  1944  . 

Amount  Paid  to  PeNcyhelders  During  1944  ....  $592,034,726.22 


$2,064,042,459 


Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Company  A 

(A  MUTUAL  COMPANY) 


Fnderkk  H.  Ecktr,  CHAntMAM  OF  THE  boabo  Luroy  A.  Lincoln,  prbsioxmt 
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PHOTOGRAPHY 

1)00111101'  Label 
Develops  Ire 
Of  Cameramen 

By  lack  Price 

If  there  \vas  a  special  court 
for  the  adjudication  of  cases 
wtthin  the  newspaper  profes¬ 
sion,  the  news  photographers  of 
Los  Angeles  would  bring  before 
it  one  Herb  Baus,  and  charge  him 
with  all  the  crimes  on  the  calen¬ 
dar  including  blasphemy  and 
heresy.  To  say  that  the  camera¬ 
men  are  raving  mad  at  Baus  is 
putting  it  mildly. 

An  editorial  in  the  February 
Issue  of  the  Los  Angeles  Press 
Photographers  Association  house 
organ  states  the  case  against 
Baus,  an  ex-newspaperman  who 
has  turned  to  press  agentry  and 
is  the  author  of  a  book  entitled 
“Publicity,”  being  used  as  a  text 
in  a  few  schools  of  Journalism. 
The  specific  charge  against  Baus 
is  based  upon  his  summary  of 
news  cameramen,  describing 
them  as  "socially  the  door-mat 
of  journalism.” 

When  the  members  of  LAPPA 
read  that  chapter,  they  fiew  into 
a  rage,  as  any  self-respecting 
news  cameraman  would,  and 
asked  various  editors  of  Los  An¬ 
geles  for  comment.  Some  refused 
to  take  the  matter  seriously. 

Agnes  Underwood.  Herald- 
Express,  was  the  first  to  rush  to 
the  defense  of  the  photographers, 
saying:  “Mr.  Baus  had  better 
qualify  as  a  newspaper  man  him¬ 
self  before  he  takes  the  liberty 
to  criticize  some  of  the  best  guys 
in  the  business.” 

Other  comments: 

J.  H.  Richardson,  Examiner: 
“I  think  the  old-fashioned  tripod 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  social 
grading  of  photographers.  Now 
that  they  hold  their  cameras  in 
their  hands  and  have  no  tripods 
for  others  to  carry  they  may 
have  lost  that  social  prestige  in 
the  past  generation  or  two.  Out¬ 
side  of  that  I  can  think  of  no 
other  reason.” 

Charles  Judson,  Daily  Newt: 
“Baus  believes  a  photographer, 
like  a  door-mat,  should  be 
stepped  on.  As  any  city  editor 
will  tell  you,  this  is  a  good  idea 
if  you  ever  find  a  photographer. 
But  for  stepping-on  purposes, 
try  a  press  agent  They’re  always 
around.” 

Harold  Hubbard.  Hollywood 
Citizen-Newt:  "Every  time  I  see 
a  photographer  he  is  off  in  a 
corner  meeting  interesting  peo¬ 
ple  with  a  drink  in  his  hand. 
Baus  must  be  wrong,  people 
don’t  go  offering  drinks  to  door¬ 
mats.” 

’The  editorial  winds  up:  “We 
feel  that  the  modern  newspaper 
photographer  is  playing  an  im¬ 
portant  and  vital  role  in  the 
publication  of  newspapers.  He 
has  been  aptly  described  as  the* 
historian  of  tomorrow.  News 
from  Europe  has  revealed  that 
peoples  of  Europe,  long  sub¬ 
jected  to  fioods  of  propaganda, 
no  longer  believe  the  written 
word.  Only  factual  photographs 
will  be  accepted.” 
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From  a  distant  point,  we  view 
the  affair  as  a  case  of  bad  taste 
on  the  part  of  Baus.  News 
cameramen  have  had  a  rough 
road  to  travel  and  have  made 
the  grade  the  hard  way.  They 
have  earned  the  respect  of  the 
academic  world  and  all  peoples 
who  understand  their  efforts. 
A  few  may  not  raise  their  little 
fingers  when  hoisting  a  cup  of 
tea,  but  they  are  gentlemen, 
respectful  and  sympathetic  to¬ 
ward  the  other  fellow. 

Bob  Dorman  Reports 

BOB  DORMAN,  manager  of 

Acme  Newspictures,  has  just 
returned  from  a  three  months’ 
tour  of  England  and  France 
where  he  was  busy  straighten¬ 
ing  out  affairs  brought  on  by  the 
war.  Naturally  his  main  con¬ 
cern  was  about  the  picture  syn¬ 
dicate  business  which  in  his 
opinion  will  be  bigger  and  better 
after  the  war  ends. 

In  England,  Mr.  Dorman  found 
that  syndicates  have  greater 
freedom  of  operation  than  in 
France.  Syndicates  may  export 
pictures  from  France  but  are 
limited  in  their  service  to  local 
newspapers  and  other  publica¬ 
tions. 

The  cost  of  pictures  is  causing 
much  consternation.  In  England, 
the  price  for  the  provincial 
papers  runs  about  $2.10  and 
about  $3.50  for  the  metropolitan 
papers.  The  photo  concerns  are 
trying  to  raise  the  prices  to  $4 
and  ^  respectively. 

He  said  photographic  materials 
are  scarcer  than  at  home.  New 
cameras  and  other  equipment 
are  almost  out  of  question.  He 
said  that  photographers  have 
been  nursing  their  old  and  al¬ 
most  wornout  equipment  with  a 
special  care. 

Most  cameramen  in  Europe 
are  using  the  Ikonta,  Rolleiflex, 
Van  Ness,  Leica  and  Contax. 
Oddly  enough,  they  are  all  of 
German  manufacture  except  the 
Van  Ness,  which  is  made  in  Eng¬ 
land.  ’The  only  piece  of  equip¬ 
ment  he  noticed  that  may  be¬ 
come  popular  after  the  war  is 
a  spe^-flash  synchronizer  for 
the  Leica  and  Contax  invented 
by  an  English  photographer.  Mr. 
Dorman  said  this  outfit  never 
misses  and  it  will  be  received 
here  with  acclaim. 

■ 

LeBaron  in  New  York 

Washington,  Mar.  6 — A  for¬ 
mer  newspaper  man,  Howard  F. 
LeBaron,  who  was  ^itor  of  the 
San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
been  appointed  regional  director 
of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board. 
He  joined  NLRB  in  1938  as  a 
field  examiner  in  the  Texas  office 
and  for  the  past  two  and  one- 
half  years  has  been  regional  di¬ 
rector  in  Atlanta. 

■ 

Zinc  Restriction  Due 

Washington,  Mar.  8 — Increas¬ 
ing  war  requirements  soon  will 
restore  zinc  to  the  list  of  allo¬ 
cated  metals  from  which  it  was 
dropped  Sept.  15,  1944.  The  new 
regulations  will  follow  closely 
the  previous  order.  Publishing 
uses  probably  will  be  affected 
when  their  sources  are  notified 
of  poundage  reductions. 


Acme  Promotes 
Ralph  H.  Turner; 
Cohen  Made  BM 

Naming  of  Ralph  H.  Turner 
as  a  vice-president  of  Acme 
Newspictures  and  Harry  Cohen 
as  business  man¬ 
ager  of  Acme 
was  announced 
this  week  by 
Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president. 
At  the  same 
time  announce¬ 
ment  was  made 
of  the  election 
of  Fred  H.  Kury 
as  vice-president 
in  charge  of 
sales  of  NEA 
Service. 

Turner  is  now 
vice-president  and  business  man¬ 
ager  of  NEA.  He  joined  NEA 
10  years  ago,  after  serving  the 
United  Press  as  bureau  manager, 
foreign  correspondent,  manager 
of  the  night-wire  feature  service 
and  Southwest  manager  between 
1918  and  1935. 

Cohen  has  been  with  Acme 
for  20  years.  In  1930  he  estab¬ 
lished  the  Special  Service  De¬ 
partment  to  market  Acme’s 
photographs  to  non-newspaper 
sources,  and  also  to  provide 
photographic  coverage  for  all 
types  of  organizations  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  assignment  basis.  The  De¬ 
partment  now  employs  more  peo¬ 
ple  and  occupies  more  space 
than  the  entire  organization  did 


when  the  department  wu 
opened.  Cohen  will  now  have 
general  business  direction  of 
Acme.  Cohen  served  in  the  Pic¬ 
torial  Division  of  the  U.  S.  Army 
Signal  Corps  during  the  last  war 
after  previously  having  worked 
for  the  New  York  Sun  and  New 
York  Timet. 

Kury  has  been  associated  with 
the  Scripps-Howard  organization 


Kury  Col\en 


20  years.  He  was  assistant  city 
editor  and  later  Washington  cor 
respondent  for  the  Pittsburgh 
Press,  Joining  NEIA  in  19^. 


Vets  Entertained 

Twelve  service  men  from 
Mayo  General  Hospital,  Gales¬ 
burg,  Ill.,  were  guests  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Feb.  27,  for  u 
all-day  round  of  events,  includ¬ 
ing  a  trip  to  the  Museums  of 
Science  and  Industry,  a  concert 
of  the  Chicago  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  and  the  ’Tribune.  One 
of  the  group  was  Lt.  Arthur  Mid¬ 
dleton,  Jr.,  a  former  Tribune  xe 
porter. 


^^MISSION 

COMPLETED” 

Such  is  the  record  of 
every  job  as.sljrned 
Johnson  Inks  since 
they  were  first  manu¬ 
factured  141  years  ago. 


^“"‘^HFulokn^n 
errr  m 


■^OHPANY 
GOOD  INKS  SINCI  1804 

Philadelphia 'New  Yaii(>Chi«a9a*Ba*taii«Sl.  LewU'Qevaland 
Dotrait  •  BoMmora  •  Kansas  City  •  PHtsborah  •  Ariania  •  Dollat 


Turner 
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MO«tHW«ST  AIRUNES,  1^ 


MN  AMERICAN  AIRWJ 


CaONlAl  A, WINES,  INC 

OHIINENIAI  AIR 

OeilAAIKUNES 

cXsiERN  AI«  iiNes.- 

ff^ANO  A»,ltNES- 
^xontIniht  Amine?,.  INC. 


jo*THeA$r  aimines,  inc. 


The  Family  with  Wve^w^ere  to  go 


AMONG  grandmother’s  first  rcaaions  to  the  auto- 
mobile  was  this  one:  "What  would  we  do  with  it? 
We’ve  no  place  to  go!" 

But  the  automobile  unlocked  a  thousand  doors  to  the 
world  outside  for  millions  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life. 

Now  comes  the  airplane  and  repeats  the  process,  in¬ 
creasing  many  times  over  the  number  of  "places  to  go.” 
What’s  more,  its  tremendous  speed  mates  the  time  for 
travel,  whether  for  business  or  pleasure.  Its  indifference 
to  the  winding  paths  of  earthbound  traffic,  its  ability  to 
fly  ditea  to  its  objeaive— brings  within  the  reach  of 
everyone  the  farthest  places  of  the  continent  and  of  the 
earth.  ' 

Today,  the  family  has  everywhere  to  go!  Air  transpor¬ 
tation  hands  over  the  keys  ...  a  couple  of  hours  to  the 
city,  which  the  family  never  had  time  to  visit  before,  a 


brief  afternoon  to  reach  the  playgrounds  of  mountain  or 
sea,  overnight  to  the  enthralling  drama  of  another 
hemisphere  .  .  .  and  a  score  of  new  markets  brought 
almost  to  father’s  office  door. 

Busy  at  war  today,  the  Airlines  of  the  United  States 
expect  to  be  equally  busy  in  peace  .  .  .  serving  a  nation 
whose  market  places  and  whose  playgrounds  are  now, 
literally,  everywhere! 

When  you  travel  by  Air  make  reservations  early;  please  canal 
early  if  plans  change.  When  you  use  Air  Express  speed  delivery 
by  dispatching  shipments  as  soon  as  they're  reMy.  Air  Transport 
Assn.,  1315  Massachusetts  Ave.,  N.W.,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

V  V  V 

This  advertisement  is  sponsored  by  the  nations  airlines 
and  leading  manufacturers  in  the  aviation  industry 


TNI  AIRLINES  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


IBITOI  A  PUILISHIR  fw  Itardi 
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PERSONALS 

continued  from  page  40 


Fred  Grubi,  Reading,  Pa., 
newspaper  man,  has  Joined  the 
local  staff  of  the  Philadelphia 
Record. 

Hklenx  Champlain,  former  re* 
porter  for  the  Worcester 
( Mass. )  Gazette  has  returned 
to  her  position  after  several 
months  leave  of  absence  during 
which  she  was  with  the  Army 
Signal  Corps  in  New  York.  Miss 
Champlain  formerly  was  em* 
ployed  by  the  Washington  Star. 

J.  Albert  Banks  (A1  Banx), 
editorial  and  sports  cartoonist 
for  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Tele* 
gram  and  Gazette,  has  begun  a 
series  of  flve*a*week  broadcasts 
over  Station  WTAG,  called 
“Banx  to  the  Yanks,”  a  title  bor* 
rowed  from  a  weekly  column  of 
service  gossip  he  writes  for  the 
Gazette.  He  will  be  assisted  on 
the  program  by  Joseph  Keblin* 
SKY,  personal  affairs  consultant 
for  the  Worcester  Veterans’  Ser* 
vice  Bureau  and  correspondent 
for  U.P.  and  the  Boston  Record 
and  American. 

Sports  Writers  Dan  Parker  of 
the  New  York  Mirror,  and  Frank 
Graham  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
“shot  the  breeze”  with  overseas 
veterans  at  the  Army's  Thomas 
M.  England  (General  Hospital  in 
Atlantic  City  this  week. 

William  F.  Boericke,  former 
mining  news  writer  for  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  and  mining 
engineer,  was  among  the  inter¬ 
nees  at  the  Santo  Tomas  prison 
camp,  Manila,  who  were  rescued 
Feb.  3. 

Tex  O’Reilly,  who  heads  the 
Paris  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  returned  to  the 
U.  S.  recently  for  a  rest.  Re¬ 
placing  Art  Patterson  on  the 
sports  staff  of  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une.  John  Field  will  cover  dogs 
and  Bill  Lauder  the  Dodgers. 

On  a  Sunday  hour  program 
over  WHOM,  “Parade  of  Fea¬ 
tures,”  Irving  Marsh,  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  basketball  re¬ 
porter,  represents  the  world  of 
sports:  Robert  Garland,  Joumal- 
American,  the  theater;  Ilene 
CReklman,  Sun,  motion  pictures; 
Ben  Gross,  News,  radio;  Edith 
Walton,  Times,  books  and  Jack 
Gunther,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  Look,  popular  music. 

Earl  Conrad,  feature  writer 
for  PM  and  author  of  "Harriet 
Tubman,”  has  resigned  to  take 
charge  of  the  Chicago  Defender's 
New  York  bureau  and  write  a 
weekly  column  “Yesterday  and 
Today," 

H.  Blair  Downer,  former  Buf¬ 
falo  newspaper  man  and  ex- 
service  man,  has  Joined  the  pub¬ 
lic  relations  staff  of  the  Bell  Air¬ 
craft  Corp.,  Niagara  Frontier 
Divn. 

Lorraine  Larkin,  AP  corre¬ 
spondent  at  Rochester.  N.  Y., 
has  been  moved  to  the  New  York 
AP  oflBce  and  succeeded  by 
Catherine  C.  Parker,  formerly 
with  the  Buffalo  AP  office. 

Ethel  M.  Hoitman,  drama 
critic  of  the  Buffalo  News,  has 
been  awarded  the  Effie  Famham 
Bums  Medal  for  the  most  out¬ 
standing  achievement  for  1944 
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of  the  Western  New  York 
Branch,  National  League  of 
American  Pen-Women. 

Mrs.  Marjorie  Lansing  Por¬ 
ter,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
the  Plausburgh  (N.  Y. )  Press- 
Republican,  has  become  editor 
of  the  Essex  County  Republican 
and  Essex  County  News  at 
Keeseville,  succeeding  Carl  F. 
Peterson.  Her  great-grandfather, 
Wendell  Lansing,  founded  the 
siepublican  in  1^9. 


With  the  Colors 


SGT.  JOHN  M.  BARBERIO,  28. 

former  managing  editor  of 
the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Standard, 
was  wounded  fatally  on  the  sec¬ 
ond  day  of  the  battle  for  Iwo 
Jima — the  fourth  Marine  Corps 
combat  correspondent  to  die  in 
action.  It  was  Barberio’s  first 
combat  assignment.  During  his 


Barbario  Zurlindsn 


newspaper  career  in  Red  Bank, 
he  had  been  correspondent  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
the  Newark  (N.  J.)  News  and 
Sunday  Call,  and  the  Standard 
News  Assn,  of  New  York.  He 
was  also  a  photographer  for 
Acme  Newspictures.  Also  in  the 
Iwo  invasion.  Second  Lt.  Cyril 
P.  Zurlindsn,  Jr.,  a  Marine 
Corps  PRO  and  former  news¬ 
man  in  Ohio  and  Maryland  (AP 
correspondent  at  Annapolis ) , 
was  wounded  when  a  mortar 
shell  landed  in  his  foxhole. 

Lt.  Joseph  ScHin.Hor,  former 
Philadelvhia  Evening  Ledger 
radio  editor  and  rewrite  man 
now  serving  with  an  artillery 
unit  on  the  Western  Front,  was 
injured  by  the  explosion  of  a 
shell  and  is  hospitalized  in  Eng¬ 
land. 

Capt.  Charles  A.  McInerney, 
Jr.,  former  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
5an  -  Telegraph  reporter,  has 
been  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
for  heroism  on  the  European 
front 

First  Lt.  William  K.  Holt, 
former  Chicago  Tribune  re¬ 
porter.  who  recently  returned 
from  duty  in  the  Pacific  theater, 
has  been  assigned  to  succeed 
Capt.  Arthitr  A.  Engel,  former¬ 
ly  of  the  Washington  Post,  as 
Marine  Corps  PRO  for  the  Cen¬ 
tral  ^ocurement  Divn.,  Chi¬ 
cago.  Capt  Engel,  who  had  di¬ 
rected  Marine  public  relations 
in  the  16  midwestern  states,  will 
soon  be  reassigned  in  the  Pacific. 

Lt.  Carl  G.  DeBloom,  former 
reporter  for  the  Columbus  (O.) 
Dispatch,  was  commissioned  at 
Fort  Banning,  Ga.,  Feb.  9,  and 
has  been  assign^  to  Camp 
Hood,  'Tex. 

Lt.  Chris  J.  Edmonds  has  been 


assigned  to  McGuire  Genera] 
Hospital.  Richmond,  Va.,  as  as¬ 
sistant  PRO.  Before  entering 
service  in  July,  1943,  he  was 
with  the  Milwaukee  AP  bureau 
and  had  been  on  the  editorial 
staff  of  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel. 

S/Sgt.  James  F.  Moser.  Jr., 
former  reporter  for  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Star,  now  a  Marine  Corps 
combat  corresnondent.  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  medal 
for  refusing  to  be  evacuated 
from  the  Guam  beachhead  when 
a  mortar  fragment  penetrated 
his  ear.  Since  the  only  other 
combat  correspondent  assigned 
to  his  combat  team  had  been 
killed,  his  hospitalization  would 
have  left  the  team  without  a 
correspondent  ' 

Jack  Vincent,  formerlv  in  the 
Washinpfon  INS  bureau  and 
now  a  USMC  combat  correspon¬ 
dent.  was  one  of  the  first  ashore 
at  Iwo  Jima. 

Nat  Caldwell,  for  13  vears  a 
reporter  for  the  Nashville  Ten- 
vessenn.  has  been  inducted  into 
the  Naval  Reserve  and  assigned 
to  boot  training  at  Great  Lakes 
Naval  Training  Station.  A  Nle- 
man  fellow  in  1940-41,  he  since 
had  been  an  editorial  writer  for 
18  months. 

C^L.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Clark 
Porteous,  the  former  on  leave 
from  the  Memphis  (Tenn.) 
Press  -  Scimitar  editorial  staff, 
the  latter  formerly  a  reporter 
on  that  paner,  are  parents  of  a 
.son  born  Feb.  25,  their  second 
child. 

Sgt.  Howard  Jacobs,  former 
New  Orleans  Times  -  Picayune 
feature  writer,  and  Cel.  Roland 
White,  former  Iowa  newspaper 
man,  have  been  transferred  to 
r»w  assiEuments  from  the  Fort 
Warren,  Wyo.,  PRO.  They  were 
editor  and  associate  editor,  re- 
soectively,  of  the  Ft.  Warren 
Sentinel. 

Lt.  Ralph  H.  Major,  Jr.,  for¬ 
mer  general  assignment  reporter 
for  the  Kansas  Citti  Star,  has 
b«»en  awarded  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal  bv  Lt.  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark 
for  meritorious  service  in  com¬ 
bat.  Lt.  Major,  who  is  aide-de- 
camp  to  the  commanding  gen¬ 
eral.  AMG,  Fifth  Army,  previ- 
ouslv  has  b#^n  decorat^  with 
the  Italian  War  Cross  for  Mili¬ 
tary  Valor,  the  Cross  of  Cava¬ 
lier  of  the  Order  of  the  Crown 
of  Italy,  the  Bronze  Cross  for 
Merit  of  the  Italian  Red  Cross 
and  the  Magistral  Cross  of  the 
Sovereign  Military  Order  of 
Malta. 

Y3/C  Glen  William  Naves, 
former  Spartanburg  ( S.  C. )  Her¬ 
ald  and  Journal  court  reporter 
and  farm  page  editor  who  has 
been  stationed  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  for  the  past  two  years, 
has  recently  been  transferred  to 
an  undisclosed  base  in  the  Pa¬ 
cific  area.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  90th  Seabee  Battalion.  Capt. 
Bertram  Finch,  advertising  de¬ 
partment  employe  who  was  re¬ 
ported  missing  in  action  in  Ger¬ 
many  on  Dec.  16,  is  a  prisoner 
of  war  and  in  good  health,  ac¬ 
cording  to  word  received  by 
members  of  his  family. 

Maj.  Talbot  Patrick,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Goldsboro 
(N.  C.)  News- Argus  on  leave 
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for  military  service,  has  been 
transferred  from  civil  aSalrt, 
AMG,  and  is  now  assigned  to 
the  public  relations  diviilon. 
SHAEF. 

Pvt.  Allan  Matthews,  former 
reporter  and  desk  man  for  the 
Richmond  ( Va. )  Times  •  Die 
patch,  was  among  the  Marinei 
landed  on  Iwo  Jima. 

Lt.  Com.  Barry  Bingrau, 
president  of  the  Louisville  ( Ky.) 
Courier- Journal  and  Times,  wu 
home  on  leave  recently  after 
more  than  two  years’  service  u 
PRO  on  the  staff  of  Adm.  Hap 
old  R.  Stark,  commanding  Naval 
forces  in  the  European  theatn. 
Bingham,  who  Joined  the  Navy 
in  1941,  was  awarded  the  Bronze 
Star  for  “meritorious  service”  in 
organizing  press  coverage  ^  the 
Normandy  invasion.  His  new 
assignment  is  in  the  Pacific. 

Three  former  staff  memben 
of  the  Minneapolis  Star-Jounsi 
met  recently  in  the  Pacific.  All 
three  sergeants  in  the  MariM 
Corps,  they  are  Al  Euwrrz, 
Bill  Hengen  and  Don  Brazias, 
the  latter  two  combat  correspon¬ 
dents. 

Cpl.  Edwin  M.  Toronto,  fop 
mer  Detroit  Times  copy 
now  an  aerial  gunner  aboard  i 
B-29  stationed  at  Saipan,  nap 
rowly  escaped  death  in  a  Super 
fortress  raid  on  Tokyo. 

John  T.  Tuthill,  Jr.,  pubiishet 
of  the  Patchogue  (N.  Y.)  Ad¬ 
vance  and  Moriches  Tribunt, 
who  was  PRO  of  the  Third 
Naval  District  in  New  York, 
1940  to  1943,  has  been  promoted 
to  captain  and  assigned  to  duty 
as  Professor  of  Naval  SciesM 
and  Tactics  at  the  University  oi 
Minnesota. 


Wedding  Bells 


MISS  DORIS  IRENE  PAGE,  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  loeil 
display  advertisement  depart¬ 
ment,  to  William  Patterson  of 
to  Atlanta,  U.P.  bureau,  Feb.  17. 

William  Arthur  Wilson,  of 
London,  Eng.,  to  Marion  Cathr 
rine  Conroy,  of  Edmonton,  Alta., 
Feb.  1  in  Vancouver,  B.  C.  Wil¬ 
son,  formerly  Montreal  Britisk 
U.P.  bureau  manager,  is  now  oo 
leave  as  war  correspondent  alter 
covering  the  Canadian  invasioo 
of  Sicily,  Italy  and  Normandy. 
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Pennsylvania  Railroad  Reports 
on  its  9ftth  Year  of  Service 


INCOME  STATEMENT 


INCOME: 

1944 

Comparison  with  1943 

Operating  Revenues— Freight, 

Passenirera  Mail*  Express,  etc.  .  .  . 

.  $1,010,015,912 

I 

$30,242,757 

Other  Income — chiefly  dividends  and 

interest  on  securities  owned  .  .  . 

39,272,649 

D 

3.230,869 

Total . 

.  1,049,288,561 

1_ 

27,011,888 

EXPENSES: 

Operating  Expenses . 

.  736,318,745 

I 

72,808,034 

Taxes  . 

152,838,409 

D 

27,567,082 

Equipment  and  Joint  Facility  Rents  . 

11,886,692 

I 

3,576,150 

Other  Charges— chiefly  rentals  paid 
for  leased  roads  and  interest  on 

the  Company's  debt . . 

.  83,524,284 

D 

1,107,161 

Total . . 

.  984,568,130 

1 

47,709,941 

Net  Income . . 

.  64,720,431 

D 

20,698.053 

DISPOSITION  OF  NET  INCOME: 

Appropriations  to  sinking  and 

Other  funds,  etc . 

3,244,558 

I 

1,320,439 

Retirement  of  Debt— Penna.  R.R.  Co.  . 

18,767,970 

I 

1,456,970 

Dividend  5%  ($2.30  per  share)  .  .  . 

32,919,385 

— 

Transferred  to  credit  of 

Profit  and  Loss . 

9,788,518 

D 

23,475,462 

RESULTS  FOR  THE  YEAR 

Business  continued  at  a  very  high  level 
during  1944,  the  volume  being  the  larg¬ 
est  in  the  Company's  history.  Operating 
revenues  for  the  first  time  in  almost  one 
hundred  years  of  operation  amounted  to 
over  one  billion  dollars. 

While  operating  revenues  increased 
|30, 242,737,  due  to  the  greater  volume 
of  traffic,  this  was  more  than  offset  by 
an  increase  of  $72,808,034  in  operating 
ei^nses,  caused  principally  by  the  full 
effect  of  the  wage  increases  referred  to 
in  the  1943  report,  increased  costs  of  ma¬ 
terial  and  fuel,  and  the  cost  of  handling 
the  larger  volume  of  business.  Taxes  re¬ 
mained  abnormally  high.  As  a  result.  Net 
Income  of  $64,720,431  was  $20,698,033 
less  than  in  1943,  and  $36,748,362  less 
than  in  1942.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  dividend  paid  in  1944  was  main¬ 
tained  at  the  same  rate  paid  in  1943  and 
1942,  or  3K  ($2.30  per  share). 

TAXES 

Railway  taxes  of  the  Company  for  1944 
(federal  income  taxes,  excess  profits  taxes 
and  other  federal,  state  and  local  corpo¬ 
rate  and  property  taxes),  amounted  to 
$126,034,483-  They  were,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  1943,  the  highest  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Company.  These  taxes,  to¬ 
gether  with  Unemployment  Insurance 
taxes  of  $12,862,679,  and  Railroad  Re¬ 
tirement  taxes  of  $13,941,247,  aggregated 
$132,838,409. 

All  taxes  required  13-2  cents  out  of 
each  dollar  of  operating  revenue,  the 
equivalent  of  23. 3*  upon  the  capital 
stock,  or  $11.63  per  share.  The  extent  of 
the  tax  bill  in  1944  is  well  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  taxes  took  about  70  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  left  after  paying  oper¬ 
ating  expenses  and  other  charges. 
REDUCTION  OP  FUNDED  DEBT 

Substantial  reductions  in  the  outstand¬ 


ing  debt  in  the  hands  of  the  public  con¬ 
tinued  during  the  year,  the  debt  of 
System  Companies  being  reduced 
$31,283,927.  The  debt  of  the  System  in 
the  hands  of  the  public  shows  a  net 
reduction  of  $138,000,000  during  the 
last  five  years. 

REFINANCING  OF  BONDS 
Refunding  operations,  detailed  in  the 
report,  have  resulted  in  calling  for  re¬ 
demption,  during  1944  and  so  far  this 
year,  four  issues  of  bonds  totalling 
$140,733,000,  while  new  issues,  totalling 
$129,733,000,  and  bearing  lower  rates  of 
interest,  have  been  sold  to  provide  funds 
for  the  redemptions.  These  transactions 
insure  ultimate  savings  of  approximately 
^1,000,000.  In  addition,  refunding  opera¬ 
tions  of  three  terminal  com{>anies,  jointly 
owned  with  other  railroads,  will  produce 
ultimate  savings  to  the  Pennsylvania  of 
approximately  $9,200,000. 

THE  EMPLOYES 
The  Board  takes  pleasure  in  acknowl. 
edging  the  continued  loyalty  and  effi¬ 
ciency  of  the  employes,  who  have 
supponed  the  war  effort  in  full,  and  co¬ 
operated  wholeheartedly  and  effectively 
with  the  management. 

A  remarkable  job  has  been  done  by 
these  employes— continuously  now  for 
five  years— and  it  is  to  the  lasting  credit 
of  these  men  and  women  who  staff  and 
operate  the  railroad  that  they  have-never 
failed  to  meet  their  responsioilities  in  all 
the  problems  that  have  confronted  the 
railroad. 

STOCKHOLDERS 
The  Capital  Stock  of  the  Company  at 
the  close  of  the  year  was  owned  by 
213,121  stockholders,  an  increase  of 
3,303  compared  with  December  31, 1943, 
with  an  average  holding  of  61.8  shares. 

M.  W.  CLEMENT,  Pr,sid,nt. 


The  Pennsyltanu  Railroad 
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Even  though  the  volume  of  business  wax 
greater  than  in  any  year  in  the  Comfiany 's  history. 
Net  Income  of  $64,720,431  was  $20,698,033  less 
than  in  1943.  and  $36,748,362  less  than  in  1S142. 


AVERAGE  COMPENSATION  AND 
PAYROLL  TAXES  PER  EMPLOYE 
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The  chart  shows  the  steady  increase  in  the 
average  compensation  per  employe  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Railroad,  and  in  the  railroad's  share  of 
unemployment  insurance  and  railroad  retire¬ 
ment  payments  over  the  past  five  years. 


BUY  UNITED  STATES 
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PROMOTION 

Three  Qualifications 
For  Promotion  Men 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 


WHERE  do  good  promotion  men 

come  from?  Are  they  born  or 
made?  And  is  it  worthwhile  to 
try  to  make  more  of  them?  In  a 
recent  survey  the  National  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Association 
found  only  a  few  American  Jour¬ 
nalism  schools  offering  work  in 
newspaper  promotion.  Suppose 
YOU  started  out  to  make  a  good 
newspaper  promotion  man — 
what  ingredients  would  you 
specify? 

It’s  a  grand  indoor  sport — this 
designing  the  perfect  man,  so  we 
Join  in  without  bashfulness.  Per¬ 
haps  the  check  list  will  be  of 
value  to  someone  wishing  to  hire 
a  promotion  manager. 

FntsT:  Ntcestary  knowledge. 
Copywriting  skill  is  basic.  What 
do  you  have  to  say?  How  well 
can  you  say  it?  No  one  can  for 
very  long  write  better  than  he 
thinks! 

Layout  ability  is  also  basic. 
This  doesn’t  necessarily  mean 
the  ability  to  produce  fully  fin¬ 
ished  layouts  themselves,  but 
-certainly  the  ability  to  bat  out 
scores  of  roughs,  to  appreciate 
and  feel  the  swing  of  the  “right” 
layout  that  gives  flesh  and  blood 
to  cold  type,  that  “sings.” 

Figure  sense  is  netful — the 
ability  to  understand  the  funda¬ 
mentals  of  surveys,  research, 
market  facts,  and  statistical 
presentation. 

Also  vital  are:  Familiarity 
with  printing  processes,  art,  and 
photography;  understanding  of 
the  relationships  of  advertising 
to  business  and  advertising 
agencies;  appreciation  of  the 
news  side  of  newspapering;  a 
good  general  education. 

Second;  Peraonality.  The  pro¬ 
motion  man  faces  a  dual  hazard 
— not  only  does  he  have  to  sell 
his  newspepiisr.  but  he  has  to  sell 
HIMSELF  before  his  work  can 
be  really  effective.  A  promo¬ 
tion  man  is  a  salesman.  His 
biggest  Job  often  lies  within  the 
ranks  qf  his  own  organization. 

TMUUf:  Intelligence.  “Competi¬ 
tion  is  the  life  of  trade”  may  be 
changed  in  the  case  of  promotion 
to  “InnotHition  is  the  life  of 
trade.”  New  ideas  are  the  pro¬ 
motion  manager’s  stock  in  trade, 
the  ability  to  meet  any  kind  of 
situation  from  dog  shows  to 
memorial  services. 

At  the  same  time,  old  prac¬ 
tices  must  be  dropp^,  since  it 
is  impossible  to  go  on  acquiring 
new  activities  without  slough¬ 
ing  off  a  few  old  ones. 

In  many  cases  the  promotion 
manager  must  strive  to  antici¬ 
pate  over-all  needs  and  develop¬ 
ments  of  his  newspaper  to  be  in 
step.  A  man  may  have  skill,  he 
may  have  a  winning  personality, 
but  if  he  lacks  this  basic  “intelli¬ 
gence”  to  direct  his  own  efforts 
in  conformity  with  needs  of 
others,  he  will  do  much  idle 
flailing  around. 


Before  the  war  it  used  to  be 
easy  to  find  many  young  men 
filling  ali  these  qualifications 
fairly  well.  You  simply  picked 
up  someone  who  had  a  college 
or  Journalism  education  and  who 
had  worked  for  a  few  years  in  a 
smaller  newspaper  or  advertis¬ 
ing  agency,  by  offering  him 
slightly  more  money  and  the 
chance  to  venture  into  new 
fields. 

Copy  and  layout  ability  could 
be  discovered  by  sample  tests  at 
the  time,  personality  was  ap¬ 
parent,  and  only  general  intel¬ 
ligence  and  Judgment  remained 
a  question  mark. 

'This  really  worked  better  than 
taking  people  from  your  own  or¬ 
ganization.  A  bit  of  outside  at¬ 
mosphere  is  a  part  of  salesman¬ 
ship. 

A  group  of  men  of  this  sort 
could  easily  be  assembled  prior 
to  1941.  Today  is  a  different 
story  .  .  .  but  there  are  still  good 
men — we’ve  hired  them. 

G.  L  Activities 

FROM  the  Dea  Moinea  Regiater 

A  Tribune  comes  news  of  two 
activities  which  perform  a  real 
service  with  a  lot  of  good  will 
attached. 

First  is  a  meeting  in  Des 
Moines'  big  Shrine  Auditorium 
(seating  capacity  4,500)  on  Feb. 
25  in  which  the  newspaper.  Red 
Cross  and  U.  S.  Provost  Marshal 
General’s  office  cooperated  in 
bringing  anxious  lowans  news  of 
their  kin  held  prisoner  of  war  in 
Germany  and  Japan.  This  isn’t 
a  new  idea  .  .  .  but  it’s  particu- 
iariy  timely  right  now  and  may 
be  brand  new  for  YOUR  area. 
If  you  can  get  together  more 
than  500  people,  bona  fide  rela¬ 
tives,  good  cooperation  from 
these  agencies  is  pretty  sure. 

Second  is  another  G.  I.  rights 
handbook,  issued  by  the  newspa¬ 
per — an  attractive  two-color  16- 
page  Job  in  red  and  blue  dis¬ 
tributed  free  upon  request.  Thus 
another  newspaper  is  added  to 
the  list  of  those  which  are  sup¬ 
plying  this  much  needed  local 
service. 

Here's  a  tip;  More  and  more 
discharged  veterans  are  coming 
back  to  take  advantage  of  the 
“full  tuition  pius  $50  a  month” 
coliege  provisions  of  the  G.  I. 
Biil  of  Rights.  News  stories  ex¬ 
plaining  how  will  win  good 
will  from  both  soldiers  and  over¬ 
worked  college  people  in  your 
area. 

New  Weekly  Letter 

RAMON  CRAM  of  the  Columbua 

( O. )  Dispatch,  former  National 
Newspaper  Promotion  Associa¬ 
tion  president,  has  Just  started  a 
weekly  letter  on  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  for  NNPA  members.  The 
title  is  “PLUS”  and  its  field  is 
the  discussion  of  newspaper  pro¬ 
motion  thought. 


Please  Replace 
The  Divots 

Earl  Keller,  San  Diego  (Cal.) 
Tribune-Sun  sports  writer,  out¬ 
guessed  himself  in  a  manner  he 
least  suspected  when  he  not  only 
predicted  a  certain  golfer  would 
be  elected  president  of  the  San 
Diego  County  Golf  Association, 
but  had  his  cut  made  in  advance 
of  the  election. 

He  was  no  little  embarrassed 
when,  after  covering  the  meet¬ 
ing,  he  reported  to  his  boss  that 
the  association  had  double- 
crossed  him  and  that  Keller  him¬ 
self  was  the  new  prexy.  The 
prepared  cut  was  filed  away,  and 
a  new  one  of  Keller  rushed 
through.  Sports  Editor  George 
Herrick  wrote  that  his  aide  was 
“so  dumbfounded  at  the  action, 
he  hasn’t  had  time  to  announce 
his  platform.” 

“I  was  railroaded  into  the 
post!”  said  Keller. 


ead 


Directory  for  Solesmen 
THE  Portland  Oregon  JoumaVa 
new  Route  List  of  Retail 
Grocers,  published  since  1928  for 
the  benefit  of  salesmen  calling 
on  the  grocery  trade,  contains 
OPA  classifications,  membership 
in  buying  associations,  meat 
marketing  and  frozen  food  dis¬ 
pensing  facilities.  The  booklets 
are  distributed  free  by  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  national  advertising  depart¬ 
ment. 

Welcome  Sign 
COOPERATING  with  a  group  of 
fathers  of  service  men,  the 
Jackaon  (Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot 
is  offering  a  War  Bond  prize  for 
the  best  wording  on  a  “welcome 
home”  sign  to  1^  placed  at  the 
depot  entrance.  Fred  Evans. 
Citizen  Patriot  editorial  writer 
and  father  of  two  service  men.  is 
the  “welcome  home”  editor. 

War  Rackets  Exposed 
TO  PROTECrr  the  unwary  of  in¬ 
creasing  wartime  rackets,  the 
Sew  York  Journal- American 
presents  a  daily  warning  expos¬ 
ing  the  tricks.  The  stories  are 
based  on  reports  from  the  Better 
Business  Bureau. 


broadcasts  saluting  the  editors  of 
the  450  weekly  newspapers  h 
Iowa.  John  M.  Henry,  fonae 
editor  in  a  small  town  and  now 
on  the  R  and  T  staff,  writes  the 
show  in  which  the  honored  news¬ 
paper  man  reads  his  favwik 
editorial.  After  the  show,  Uw 
editor  and  his  wife  are  gucsti 
at  a  dinner  attended  by  R  and  T 
executives  and  their  wives. 

On  Child  Delinquency 

THE  South  Bend  ( Ind. )  Tribwst 

asked  76  high  school  studenti 
to  write  their  opinions  on  tht 
causes  of  Juvenile  delinqueocr 
and  suggest  methods  for  cor 
rect'on.  Their  replies  p<-<»  beini 
published  in  11  installmsBli 

Combined  Operation 

INSTEAD  of  adding  a  staff  mco- 

ber  to  cover  the  General  Ar 
sembly,  members  of  the  Nortk 
Carolina  Association  of  AtUf 
noon  Newspapers,  Inc.  have  sr 
signed  a  reporter  from  etch 
paper  in  the  state  to  work  it 
the  Raleigh  bureau  one  we^. 

Expanded  Digest 

THE  Philadelphia  Inquirer  hn 

expanded  its  table  of  contents 
box  to  a  full-column  feature  on 
Page  2,  giving  an  itemized  ar 
count  of  stories,  columns  and 
features,  and  a  summary  of  the 
day's  news.  There  is  i 
calendar  of  the  current  month, 
and  detailed  weather  report 
a. 

Fertility  Booklet's 
Paper  ‘Waste*  Scored 

Washington,  March  8 — Cenmi 
Bureau  and  federal  budgetary 
officials  will  be  called  before  the 
Boren  Committee  to  explain  why 
they  permitted  “waste  of  paper 
and  money”  for  publication  of  i 
265-page  book  on  “Fertility  of 
Women.” 

Rep.  Clarence  J.  Brown  of 
Ohio  demanded  presence  of  tht 
officials  after  reading  to  tht 
newsprint  investigating  commit¬ 
tee  a  story  written  by  Columniit 
Jerry  Kluttz  of  the  Waahtnpto* 
Poat. 

The  newsman  had  described 
the  book  as  “a  modest  little  pub¬ 
lication  that  weighs  at  least  a 
pound  and  which,  I’m  informed, 
didn’t  cost  a  cent  more  than 
$2,000,000.”  Kluttz  found  fault 
with  the  technical  language  used 
suggested  the  book  might  have 
some  usefulness  if  written  in  the 
language  of  the  layman. 


Book  Display  Racks 
CHICAGO  booksellers  are  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  the  novel  book 
display  racks  installed  in  their 
shops  by  the  Chicago  Sun.  The 
rack  has  a  center  panel,  in 
which  blowups  of  Sun  book  re¬ 
views  are  displayed,  and  two 
wings  with  display  space  for  the 
store  and  publisher.  The  Sun’s 
merchandising  department, 
headed  by  James  E.  Sanford,  de¬ 
signer  of  the  rack,  services  the 
dealers  each  week  with  display 
material. 

Salute  to  Weeklies 

TWO  Cowles  enterprises,  the 
Dea  Moinea  ( la. )  Regiater  and 
Tribune  and  KRNT,  work  to¬ 
gether  in  a  series  of  15-minute 
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to  use  infra-red  rays 
for  drying! 


Invisible  rays,  with  frequencies  mil¬ 
lions  of  times  greater  than  the  highest 
frequency  radio  wave,  now  do  the 
paint  drying  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 

In  gleaming  tunnels,  the  rays  from 
infra-red  lamps  keep  up  a  steady  bom¬ 
bardment.  Instead  of  heating  the  air, 
these  rays  work  directly  upon  the  ma¬ 
terial.  They  strike  through  to  the 
metal.  This  raises  the  temperature 
and  dries  the  paint  from  the  inside  out. 

This  system,  5  to  10  times  faster 
than  the  hottest  paint  baking  oven, 
has  helped  speed  work  on  such  critical 
items  as  aircraft  parts. 

Patented  by  Ford,  this  infra-red 
process  is  one  more  of  the  many  im¬ 
portant  developments  Ford  has  made 
available  to  industry  without  charge. 


Today,  thousands  of  manufacturers 
are  using  this  efficient  process — for 
everything  from  making  safety  glass 
to  dehydrating  fruits  and  vegetables 
and  baidng  bread. 

Here  is  just  one  more  in  a  long 
series  of  famous  Ford  "firsts.”  They 
reach  into  nearly  every  field  where 
broad  human  benefits  are  to  be 
achieved. 

New  Ford  built  cars  and  trucks  will 
continue  to  profit  by  this  progressive 
^irit  and  American  ingenuity.  Mr. 
Ford  has  often  said:  "One  thing  we 
don’t  believe  in  is  standing  stilL” 


"STUS  OF  THE  FOTORL''  U«tM  t*  tfea  m«  FmS 
iiHHlcal  prHrm  oaall  Mm  HMmcIi  ftitlow.  Emy 
Friday  BigM-S:00  E.W.T..  7:00  C.W.T..  S:M  ILW.T.. 
1:30  P.W.T. 


EXPECT  THE  "FIRSTS”  FROM  FORD! 
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Campaign  Outlined 
For  Home  Paint  Sales 


By  Frank  E.  Fehlman 

(No.  125  in  a  sorios) 
UNTIL  the  war  Is  over,  it’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  increasingly  difficult 
for  any  home  owner  or  renter 
to  employ  first  class  painters  at 
the  time  they  are  wanted.  Isn’t 
it  time  for  a  few  paint  stores  to 
go  direct  to  consumers  with  In¬ 
formation  about  how  John  Pub¬ 
lic  can  do  his  own  decorating, 
even  to  hanging  wall  paper? 
What  is  so  exclusive  and  pecu¬ 
liar  about  master  painters? 

True,  the  average  layman  can’t 
possibly  do  as  finished  a  Job  as 
the  painter;  but  why  sit  around 
in  a  coloriess  house  or  watch  the 
paint  peel  from  outside  surfaces. 
If  the  average  man  can  Simonize 
his  car,  fix  an  electric  fan,  shave, 
clean  a  gun,  wrap  a  set  of  golf 
clubs,  fix  his  fishing  reel,  change 
a  light  socket  and  do  other 
“handyman  Jobs’’  around  his 
basement  or  garage,  he  can  leam 
how  to  use  a  paint  brush  and  do 
a  pretty  good  Job  of  painting. 

Some  of  our  friends — suburban 
people— tell  us  that  they  aren’t 
afraid  of  tackling  a  painting  Job; 
it’s  Just  the  thought  of  being 
tied  down  for  several  hours  or 
several  days.  Well,  old  man 
weather,  rust  and  decay  play  no 
favorites.  They  visit  the  rich 
and  poor  alike.  Unless  you  do 
something  to  slow  them  down, 
your  property  is  daily  becoming 
less  valuable. 

Consumer  Approach 

Unless  you  can  locate  a  paint 
or  hardware  dealer  that  is  will¬ 
ing  to  “go  all  out’’  on  a  con¬ 
sumer  campaign,  and  forget  for 
the  time  being  the  possible  loss 
of  friendship  of  master  painters 
and  his  workers— if  any— don’t 
try  to  sell  him  at  this  time. 

From  our  limited  experience 
with  paint  store  owners  and  sev¬ 
eral  campaigns  we  did  before 
Pearl  Harbor,  we  go  on  record 
as  saying  that  the  average  paint 
store  man  is  competent  to  give 
sound,  common  sense  advice 
about  any  type  of  painting  Job. 
He  not  only  knows  what  paints 
to  use  for  a  specific  Job.  but  be 
can  tell  the  consumer  the  kind 
of  brush  to  use  and  how  to  lay 
the  shiff  on. 

Every  advertisement  should 
carry  a  free  information  para¬ 
graph.  run  in  a  small  box  at  the 
top  of  the  ad.  For  one  paint 
store  we  recommend  this: 

"Free  information  about  paint 
Jobs.  Without  obligation  you  may 
come  to  our  store  and  get  com¬ 
plete,  free  information  and  sug¬ 
gestions  about  how  to  do  any 
kind  of  paint  Job.  Questions  an¬ 
swered  over  the  phone,  too. 
Phone  Main  (KXX).’’ 

Of  course,  such  an  offer  lays 
the  paint  store  wide  open  for  all 
sorts  of  crackpot  questions  and 
phone  calls  from  women  who 
want  to  know  how  to  paint  a 
chair.  Many  consumers  still 
think  there  is  some  black  magic 
about  painting  any  surface.  If 
they  phone  the  store  and  are  not 
given  Bowid  information  and 


treated  courteously,  they  are 
“killed”  as  prospects.  If  a  free 
offer  is  used  in  the  ads — and  we 
strongly  urge  that  It  be  included 
— ^someone  must  be  ready  to  an¬ 
swer  any  and  all  questions. 

Some  prospects  are  interested 
only  in  their  bedrooms,  or  living 
rooms  or  kitchens.  Others  have 
decided  to  renovate  their  base¬ 
ments.  Others  are  more  coura¬ 
geous  and  decide  to  paint  the 
entire  outside  side  walls  of  their 
homes.  Others  are  interested 
only  in  their  garages  or  barns. 

We  have  always  had  more  luck 
with  ads  that  covered  Just  one 
subject  at  a  time.  Don’t  treat 
the  subject  of  painting  in  a  gen¬ 
eral  way.  Pick  out  one  unit  that 
is  to  be  painted  and  direct  your 
copy  at  that  unit.  In  the  next 
ad  go  after  another  unit. 

Not  one  home  owner  in  a  hun¬ 
dred  knows  the  relative  value 
of  the  paints  offered  him,  so  stick 
to  nationally  advertised  brands, 
paints  that  the,  prospect  has 
known  for  many  years. 

Any  home  owner  who  has  ne¬ 
glect^,  since  Pearl  Harbor,  to 
buy  paint  or  the  services  of  a 
master  painter,  has  got  to  be 
Jolted  a  little.  Headlines  like 
this  will  help.  “Selling  your 
home?  Paint  it  first.”  "Paint 
your  own  home.  We’ll  show  you 
how."  "For  $00.00  you  can  paint 
your  own  home.”  “Why  not 
paint  your  own  home  inside  and 
out?  You  can  do  it.” 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience, 
we  feel  sure  the  first  store  in 
your  town  that  goes  direct  to  the 
consumer  with  this  kind  of  cam¬ 
paign  will  break  all  of  his  past 
selling  records  in  1945. 

■ 

Quick  Handling  of 
Canadian  Cars  Urged 

Receivers  of  freight  from  Can¬ 
ada  have  been  urged  by  Crans¬ 
ton  Williams,  general  manager 
of  the  American  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  to  unload 
and  return  box  cars  as  rapidly 
as  possible.  ’The  request  comes 
in  response  to  an  urgent  appeal 
from  War  Production  Board  of¬ 
ficials  to  all  industries  involved. 

The  shortage  of  box  cars  is  so 
serious,  Canadian  officials  have 
reported  to  WPB,  that  Canada 
is  finding  it  difficult  to  move  war 
materials  and  food  and  may  be 
compelled  to  curtail  shipments 
of  other  goods. 

Inventories  of  wood  pulp  in 
the  U.  S.,  which  would  be  af¬ 
fected  by  such  a  move,  now  av¬ 
erage  only  four  days’  supply, 
ANPA  reports.  About  59,000 
tons  of  newsprint  are  awaiting 
shipment  from  Canada  to  U.  S. 
■ 

Bowling  Tourney 

Worcester,  Mass.,  March  6 — 
’The  ninth  annual  Central  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bowling  Champion¬ 
ships.  conducted  by  the  Worces¬ 
ter  Telegram  and  Gazette,  will 
bditin  the  week  of  March  26. 


SUBJECT:  HOMETOWN 

Waukegan  was  the  topic  of 
conversation  when  F.  Word 
Just,  general  manager  of  the 
Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun.  (left) 
and  Jack  Benny,  radio  comeffion. 
got  together  for  lunch  in  Chicogo 
recently.  Jack  takes  great  pride 
in  being  a  Waukegan  boy. 

'Psychology'  Boosts 
Fat  Collections 

More  than  6.000  pounds  of 
waste  fats  have  been  thrown 
into  the  melting  pot  of  the  nation 
by  one  dealer  with’n  a  month 
because  of  an  idea  Paul  C.  Sld- 
dall,  business  manager  of  the 
AWance  (O.)  Reoieto,  conceived 
and  put  to  work. 

When  the  American  Fat  Sal¬ 
vage  Committee  called  for  re¬ 
newed  effort  in  collecting  waste 
kitchen  fats,  Siddall  felt  the 
situation  required  something 
more  than  ordinarv  publicity. 

Selecting  two  of  his  business 
acquaintances  as  “guinea  pigs," 
he  sold  them  the  idea  that 
patriotism  plus  the  psycho¬ 
logical  lure  of  “something  for 
so»«eth’ng”  would  produce  re¬ 
sults.  After  discussing  the  prob¬ 
lem  with  members  of  the  Alli¬ 
ance  Salvage  Committee,  Siddall 
went  to  Flovd  H.  Senn,  meat 
dealer,  and  Robert  C.  Hopkins, 
manufacturer,  and  gained  their 
cooperation. 

^nn  agreed  to  use  his  market 
as  a  collection  station  and  Hop¬ 
kins  donated  five-pound  sacks 
of  buckwheat  fiour  or  cornmeal, 
two  new  products  his  company 
had  recently  introduced. 

In  line  with  the  promotion, 
the  Alliance  Review  prepared  a 
series  of  half-  and  quarter-page 
advertisements  appearing  twice 
weekly  for  a  month  and  the  edi¬ 
torial  department  came  through 
with  publicity  stories. 

How  well  the  idea  “caught  on” 
is  substantiated  in  the  411  sacks 
of  buckwheat  fiour,  263  sacks  of 
cornmeal,  1,200  red  tokens  and 
$250  distributed  to  donors  in  the 
30  days.  Contributions  ranged 
all  the  way  from  baking  powder 
cans  filled  with  drippings  to  a 
10-gallon  can  of  chicken  fat. 

A  check  of  other  markets 
showed  a  noticeable  step-up  in 
collections  throughout  the  city. 


Philo.  Station 
Gives  Free  Time 
To  Churches 

Philadeu>hia,  Mar  &— Eflte. 
tive  Easter  Sunday,  April  1,  hec 
time  for  broadcasting  will  b« 
accorded  religious  organizatiog 
in  this  area  by  station  WPEB, 
which  was  bought  as  of  Jan.  i 
by  the  Bulletin. 

“In  a  move  to  give  greate 
public  service  and  to  permit  tk 
equitable  apportionment  of  tint 
among  church  groups,”  said  tk 
Bulletin  in  its  news  colunua 
yesterday,  “radio  station  WPER 
has  cancelled  all  contracts  f« 
religious  broadcasts.  Time  for 
such  broadcasts  heretofore  ^ 
been  purchased  on  a  commerdil 
basis.  Under  the  new  poliej, 
time  for  a  subtantial  program  o( 
religious  broadcasts  will  be  madi 
available  without  cost.  The  pin 
is  similar  to  that  followed  k 
principal  radio  stations.” 

Acting  Manager  G.  Bennett 
Larson  said  WPEN’s  new  poUg 
means  a  curtailment  of  approai' 
mately  $150,000  a  year  in  rev¬ 
enue  paid  for  time  by  the  re 
ligious  groups  now  on  the  tk, 
but  the  station  felt  that  suehi 
sacrifice  of  revenue  is  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  listeners  of  ill 
faiths. 

Church  people  themselvei 
said  the  Bulletin,  including  some 
of  those  now  on  the  station,  win 
decide  what  programs,  aad 
which  tsrpes,  shall  be  presented. 
Chaplains  will  be  invited  to  tell 
about  religious  activities  in  tk 
armed  forces. 

Cancellation  notices  have  bee 
sent  to  sponsors  of  the  24  re 
ligious  programs  now  on  WPEN. 
most  of  them  known  as  tk 
gospel  groups.  Objection  to  tk 
new  policy  has  been  voiced  by 
a  group  of  clergymen  whow 
time  contracts,  now  on  the  com¬ 
mercial  basis,  will  be  terminated 
as  a  result  of  the  change.  Rep¬ 
resentatives  of  varioiu  gospd 
organizations  met  at  the  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  Hotel  and  la- 
nounced  plans  for  a  mass  m 
test  meeting  at  Convention  Hall 
March  15. 

a 

Representative  Named 

De  Llsser,  Inc.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  National  Advertiskf 
Representatives  of  Klftonnki 
(Pa.)  Simpsons  Leader-Timn. 
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Ad  Art  Show  Sydmey.  AwsfreHe 

The  Dallas  Advertising  League  pmmmh  MeaMdT.  Satacripttoa  rata  M 


is  sponsoring  an  exhibition  of 
advertising  art  which  opened 
March  4  and  will  continue 
through  April  13. 


6EOIAE  WARNECKI,  AMERICAN  M 
Salta  I7W,  Tlmat  Towor,  N.  Y.  H.  N.  > 
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Looking  for  Trouble,  from  Europe  to 
the  Philippines,  big,  powerful  Martin 
Mariners  have  served  with  the  U.  S.  Navy  on 
every  front.  Mariners  helped  crush  the  Jap 
fleet  in  the  first  and  second  battles  of  the 
Philippines,  hit  the  Nips  hard  at  Saipan, 
crippled  a  Shokaku  class  Jap  carrier  at  Leyte 
— accomplished  scores  of  such  exploits. 


Serving  as  Transports,  Mariners  have 
speeded  mail  and  supplies  to  remote 
Marine  garrisons,  evacuated  wounded,  trained 
■Marine  paratroopers.  With  the  Naval  Air 
Transport  Service,  Mariners  pioneered  routes 
in  the  Pacific  and  the  Atlantic  .  .  .  carried  in 
one  year  nearly  6,000,000  pounds  of  cargo, 
25,000  passengers. 


In  the  Battle  of  the  Atlantic,  Mari- 
ners  have  sunk  many  U-boats  to  help 
Army  transports  with  men  and  supplies  get 
through  safely.  One  helped  capture  Germany’s 
ace  U-boat  commander  who  sank  the  British 
carrier  "Ark  Royal.”  Others  have  bombed 
enemy  vessels,  fought  ^nemy  planes,  inter¬ 
cepted  blockade  runners. 


Many  Rescues  arc  credited  to  Mari- 
ners  and  their  Coast  Guard  or  Navy 
crews.  Landing  in  15-foot  waves  to  pick  up  48 
survivors  of  a  troop  transport  .  .  .  effecting 
rescues  under  enemy  fire  .  .  .  giving  courage 
and  confidence  to  valiant  Navy  airmen  by 
flying  with  carrier-based  planes  to  rescue 
airmen  downed  in  combat. 


aircraft 


S.  O.SJ  Sturdy  construction,  high  gull  wings  and  a  3000  mile  range  make  Martin 
Mariners  tops  at  high-seas  rescue  work  .  .  .  heavy  firepower  and  bombload  make  them 
bad  news  to  the  enemy.  Ranging  the  world's  sea  lanes,  these  big  24-ton  patrol  bombers 
are  blazing  trails  for  tomorrow 's  overoccan  airliners. 
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From  War  to 
Marmosets  With 
Fletcher  Pratt 

Fletcher  Pratt  writes  books, 
raises  marmosets,  and  analyzes 
the  war  for  Overseas  News 
Agency. 

He  has  written  17  or  18  books 
— he  doesn’t  remember— has  11 
of  the  diminutive  monkeys  leap¬ 
ing  about  three  cages  in  his 
study,  and  does  a  stint  for  his 
news  service  that  has  added  con¬ 
siderably  to  his  growing  reputa¬ 
tion  as  a  military  analyst. 

He  has  invented  a  naval  war 
game  that  is  being  played  all 
over  the  world — guys  write  in 
from  New  Guinea  and  complain 
that  tropical  insects  eat  the 
model  warships — and  rates  a 
good-sized  paragraph  in  “Who’s 
Who’’  that  says  nothing  about 
his  red  full  beard,  nor  of  his 
study  at  his  58th  Street  New 
York  apartment,  which  is,  as  the 
saying  goes,  out  of  this  world: 

Piles  and  stacks  of  books, 
glass-front  cases  rising  almost 
to  the  ceiling  and  full  of  neatly- 
arrayed  flotillas,  fleets  and  navies 
of  model  warships  he  makes 
himself  on  a  cluttered-up  desk, 
a  pipe  stand  with  30  pipes,  more 
or  less,  a  sign  “Keep  Feet  OiT 
Walls,”  another,  “Beware  of 
Female  Spies,”  an  African  tom¬ 
tom,  a  case  of  type  for  printing 
his  stationery,  a  lot  of  other 
stuff  .  .  .  and  the  marmosets. 

Flah  Oil  and  Vitamins 

“Fm  among  the  few  persons 
in  the  country  who  are  successful 
in  raising  them,”  says  Pratt. 
“They  need  lots  of  sunshine,  but 
I  discovered  they  thrive  on  sweet 
cod  liver  oil  tablets  (they  think 
they’re  candy)  and  vitamin  B. 
’That  one  up  there  is  swearing 
at  you.” 

*^00  Pratt  gets  down  on  his 
knees  in  the  small  available 
space  in  the  middle  of  the  rug, 
and  while  the  marmosets  squeak 
and  peer  out  from  their  cages  he 
demonstrates  his  war  game — 
which  sounds  simple,  has  com¬ 
plications,  and  looks  like  a  lot 
of  fun.  Life  magazine  gave  it  a 
spread  several  months  ago.  All 
of  which  lends  color  to  Pratt’s 
reputation  as  a  civilian  naval 
expert. 

He  talks  about  the  ^yar  by 
talking  about  the  people  at  home. 
“I’m  continually  surprised,  after 
I’ve  been  away,  to  come  back 
and  discover  how  people  haven’t 
been  thinking  about  the  war,” 
he  says. 

“There  seems  to  be  no  reali¬ 
zation  at  home  of  what  the  boys 
over  there  are  up  against.  Ask 
any  soldier  or  sailor  who  has 
been  at  a  front  He’ll  tell  you 
he’s  simply  dumbfounded  at  the 
way  people  look  at  the  war.  The 
only  question  that  seems  to  hold 
any  interest  for  us  is  ‘When  is 
the  war  going  to  end?”’ 

’The  responsibility,  Pratt  thinks, 
is  divided.  “Army  censorship 
will  not  let  anything  through 
that  will  throw  an  unfavorable 
light  on  its  operations,”  he  says. 
“By  the  time  they  let  the  in¬ 
formation  out  it’s  not  news  any 
more.” 

Heavy  responsibility  falls  on 


Fletcher  Pratt  (before  the  beard)  and  Mrs.  Pratt  ploy  the  war  game 
he  invented. 


the  foreign  desks  of  the  news¬ 
papers.  he  says.  They’re  likely 
to  headline  the  favorable  things, 
give  the  best  possible  interpre¬ 
tation  to  the  news.  You  can’t 
blame  them  very  much  for  that, 
of  course  .  .  .  but  it  makes  for 
a  false  picture. 

“And  then,”  he  says,  “there  is 
the  general  optimism  of  the 
people  themselves,  who  simply 
won’t  listen  when  they’re  told 
the  facts.  In  Minneapolis,  on  a 
lecture  tour,  I  estimated  that  we 
would  have  1.000,000  casualties 
in  this  war.  The  statement  was 
reported  by  the  newspapers  and 
they  got  dozens  of  letters  pro¬ 
testing  that  even  if  the  state¬ 
ment  were  correct  they  shouldn’t 
have  said  it.” 

Pratt,  who  declares  he  flnds 
high-up  military  ofllcials  “not 
hard  to  reach,”  explains  how  he 
got  to  be  a  military  writer.  In 
the  1920’s  he  tried  free-lancing, 
he  says,  but  the  b<g  slicks 
wouldn’t  have  his  stuff.  “Then 
I  discovered  that  military  maga¬ 
zines  were  hungry  for  material 
and  paying  to  get  it.  So  I  started 
writing  for  them.  It  developed 
into  a  big  job.  I  had  no  idea  I 
was  preoarine  myself  for  writing 
World  War  II.” 

He  doesn’t  know  whether  he’ll 
live  to  analyze  a  third  world 
war.  “There’s  nothing  on  which 
to  base  an  estimate,”  he  says. 
“It  all  depends  on  how  this  war 
ends. 

Points  to  Saipan 

“That’s  a  point  I’d  like  to 
make.  Everybody  expects  the 
boys  to  come  marching  up  Fifth 
Avenue  in  a  victory  parade — 
but  I  don’t  expect  anything  of 
the  kind.  If  they  do,  it  won’t 
mean  anything.  Our  boys  will 
still  be  over  there  shooting  while 
it’s  going  on.” 

Look  at  Saipan,  for  example, 
says  Pratt.  “Nine  months  after 
it  had  been  taken  and  six  months 
after  B-29s  started  operating 
from  there  we  get  a  communique 
that  in  recent  weeks  696  Japs 
were  killed  there  including  one 
group  of  more  than  300  that  had 
assembled  and  set  up  a  united 
operation.” 

We  were  all  through  with  the 
Bougainville  operation  in  1944, 
says  Pratt — ^but  the  Australians 
are  down  there  now  fighting  a 
hell  of  a  war.  “Even  if  central 
Japan  collapses,  I  don’t  think  it 
will  mean  the  end  of  the  island 
warfare.  How  are  you  going  to 


tell  the  Japs  out  on  those  islands 
that  their  country  has  fallen? 
They  don’t  believe  anything  we 
tell  them  anyway.” 

Pratt  is  proud  of  his  volumin¬ 
ous  flies  of  newspaper  clippings. 
“Sometimes  they  produce  the 
perfect  answer  to  censorship,” 
he  says. 

“When  the  censors  want  to 
take  something  out  of  your  dis¬ 
patches  if  you  can  clearly  show 
it  has  been  published  already  all 
they  can  do  is  wave  it  by.” 

Pratt  has  a  couple  of  books  in 
progress,  he  says.  He  writes 
two  a  year.  “No,  T  don’t  play 
my  war  game  myself.  I  Just 
stand  around  and  watch  the 
other  fellows  play.” 

■ 

Josephy  Star 
For  Recording  Battle 

Washington,  March  5 — Sgt. 
Alvin  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  a  former 
member  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  city  staff,  has  been 
awarded  the  Bronze  Star  for 
recording  “with  complete  disre¬ 
gard  for  his  personal  safety,” 
the  landing  of  the  Third  Marine 
Division  at  Guam.  He  is  at¬ 
tached  to  the  division  as  a  Ma¬ 
rine  Corps  combat  correspondent. 

Sergeant  Josephy  walked  in 
front  of  the  tractor  aboard 
which  his  equipment  was  stowed 
and,  although  men  fell  about 
him,  continued  his  recording 
until  the  tractor  was  stopped  at 
the  front  lines,  the  citation  re- 

After  leaving  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  he  was  a  radio  news  re¬ 
porter  for  Station  WOR,  New 
York,  and  more  recently  was  in 
the  radio  division  of  the  Office 
of  War  Information. 

■ 

Oxnard,  Col.,  Daily 
Goes  to  New  Owners 

Sale  of  the  Oxnard  (Cal.) 
Press-Courier  by  Bennitt  Broth¬ 
ers  was  completed  March  1, 
and  possession  was  taken  at  that 
time  by  the  new  owners,  George 
Grimes,  associate  editor  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  and  David 
W.  Calvert,  country  circulation 
manager  of  the  Omaha  World- 
Herald. 

George  and  Russell  Bennitt, 
sellers  of  the  property,  have  not 
announced  their  future  plans. 

W.  H.  Glover,  newspaper 
broker  of  Ventura,  Cal.,  acted 
for  both  parties  in  the  transfer. 


McDowell 


Georgian  Is 
Not  So  Slow 
In  Capital 

By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

(Thirteenth  in  a  series  on  wotneii 
Washinrton  correspondents) 

Deep  South  product  that  she 
is,  Eulalie  McDowell  took  only 
about  two  years  in  wartime 
Washington  to 
become  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s 
Press  Confer¬ 
ence  Associa¬ 
tion. 

She  came  to 
her  United 
Press  assign¬ 
ment  “writing 
stories  about  the 
OPA  and  Mrs. 

Eleanor  Roose¬ 
velt”  from  the 
Atlanta  (Ga.) 

Journal  federal  run  via  a  gov¬ 
ernment  publicity  job  that  con¬ 
vinced  her,  she  says,  that  she 
“was  a  newspaper  woman." 

Like  not  a  few  other  woman 
journalists,  Eulalie  McDowell 
has  done  her  stint  of  school 
teaching.  She  even  took  liz 
months  in  1941  to  discover  “1 
wasn’t  a  budding  author.”  But 
unlike  most  of  the  Washington 
corps  she  got  her  start  on  a 
weekly,  in  Madison,  Ga. 

She  herself  dates  her  writing 
career  from  a  class  prophec? 
she  turned  out  in  high  schO(d 
which,  she  comments,  made  her 
“immensely  unpopular  by  fall¬ 
ing  to  predict  marriage  to  rich, 
glamorous  playboy  for  anyone 
but  self.” 

To  date  she  hasn’t  married 
that  playboy.  She  did,  however, 
attend  Georgia  State  College  for 
Women,  earning  an  A.B.  degree, 
studied  one  summer  at  Columbia 
University  and,  “emerging  from 
college  with  dew  in  eyes  and 
unbounded  faith  in  the  preiii 
got  a  job  on  the  hometown 
weekly  (circulation  2,000)  at|2S 
a  month — well,  it  was  that  mudi 
most  of  the  time.” 

For  this  weekly  she  wrote  the 
“flrst  gossip  column  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  home  town”  and  she 
regards  it  as  the  best  writing  of 
her  career.  (Should  you  wish 
to  verify  this  judgment,  look  for 
the  column  under  the  pseudo¬ 
nym  “Walter  Penwiper”  and 
compare  it  with,  say,  the  UP. 
story  of  bull  mastiff  Blaze’s 
notorious  plane  trip.) 

To  supplement  her  newspaper 
salary  she  took  up  school  teach¬ 
ing  in  the  local  high  school 
(“history,  biology,  English,  etc." 
— the  listing  is  hers),  then 
moved  to  the  Augusta  (Ga.) 
Chronicle  as  society  editor. 
After  two  years  she  graduated 
to  the  city  room  and  “went 
through  the  usual  routine,  in¬ 
cluding  church  news,”  before 
her  experiment  in  authorship. 

Back  in  journalism,  she  hM- 
dled  general  assignments  for 
the  Atlanta  Journal,  but  en¬ 
joyed  most  the  federal  beat  and 
the  “excitement  of  writing  a 
story  at  deadline  while  O.  R 
Keeler,  sports  writer,  waltzed 
around  in  my  beanie  singing 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan.” 
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THE  INVULNERABILITY  OF  TRUTH 


P  ' 


The  Right  Reverend  Frank  B.  Robinson  D.D.,  Ph.D. 

BISHOP  OF  IDAHO 

{Byzantine  American  Catholic  Church — Eastern  Rite) 

Truth  is  invulnerable.  More  sure  than  the  Rock  of  Ages,  it  ever  stands.  Attacks  on  Truth,  or  on  a  True  man 
are  invulnerable  because  tbe  Truth  lies  in  that  man.  Truth  safeguards — because  it  is  Truth.  It  shields,  because 
It  has  the  Power  to  shield.  It  protects — because  no  weapon  formed  against  the  Truth  can  avail  itself.  For  Truth 
IS  GOD.  The  man  or  woman  who  has  in  him  or  her — the  Truth — has  God. 

When  the  Mormons  trekked  across  the  plains  and  made  their  permanent  home  in  Salt  Lake  City,  thoughtless 
persons  mercilessly  attacked  them.  Yet  their  Tabernacle  and  their  Organization  stand  today — a  monument  to  the 
Supreme  Power  of  Truth. 

When  Mrs.  Eddy  gave  her  Christian  Science  to  the  world — thoughtless  men  and  women  ridiculed  it.  They 
persecuted  her,  and  tried  in  every  conceivable  manner  to  suppress  and  destroy  her  theory  of  God.  But  the 
great  Christian  Science  Movement  stands  today — not  as  a  monument  to  Mrs.  Eddy’s  planning,  but  to  the  Truth 
she  taught. 

When  The  Psychiana  Religion  came  into  being  some  17  years  ago,  thoughtless  men  attacked  it  ruthlessly  and 
most  mercilessly.  They  wrote  letters  to  newspapers  and  magazines,  suggesting  that  the  Movement  was  a 
"racket”  and  asking  these  newspapers  and  magazines  to  refuse  the  advertising  copy  of  The  Psychiana  Religion. 

These  very  much  misled  men  tried  in  every  conceivable  manner  to  crush  The  Psychiana  Religion.  They  com¬ 
plained  to  the  Postal  authorities.  They  complained  to  the  F.  T.  C.  They  complained  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Dept,  and  they  complained  to  the  S.  E.  C. 

BUT  BECAUSE  OF  THE  TRUTH  INHERENT  IN  THE  "PSYCHIANA”  RELIGION  AND  ITS  FOUNDER, 

IT  GROWS  FASTER  THAN  EVER  BEFORE.  BECAUSE  OF  THE  ATTACKS  UPON  IT,  IT  IS  BUILD¬ 
ING  A  PERMANENT  RELIGIOUS  STRUCTURE  WHICH  NOTHING  CAN  EVER  DESTROY.  YES- 
TRUTH  IS  INVULNERABLE  BECAUSE  TRUTH  IS  OF  GOD.  TRUTH  IS  GOD. 

THE  "PSYCHIANA'  RELIGION 

MOSCOW.  IDAHO 
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Campaigns  &  Accounts 

continued  from  page  10 


Sunset  facilities.  The  campaign 
appears  first  in  metropolitan  and 
suburban  newspapers  through¬ 
out  Southern  California,  later 
will  move  on  to  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Seattle,  Wash.,  areas. 
The  initial  ad.  a  1,000-line 
color  announcement  of  a  new 
Sunset  refinery,  will  be  followed 
by  black  and  white  insertions 
over  a  seven  -  week  period. 
Trade  journal  campaigns  are 
being  carried  on  and  magazine 
and  radio  help  is  planned  for 
the  near  future.  Copy  is  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Los  Angeles  office 
of  Brisacher,  Van  Norden  & 
Staff. 

Steel  Series  Continues 
THE  United  States  Steel  Corp 
has  just  released  another  in 
its  series  of  ads  scheduled  for 
580  newspapers  throughout  the 
country.  The  latest  points  up 
the  necessity  for  maintaining 
the  flow  of  raw  materials'  to 
steel  mills.  The  agency  is 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os- 
bom. 

This  Is  Americctnr 
“WHO  said  ‘Imported'?  This  is 
American!"  is  the  arresting 
headline  used  throughout  the 
Gambarelli  &  Davitto  campaign 
on  its  American  Vermouth.  The 
ad  series,  under  way  since  Feb. 
12,  is  slated  to  run  for -13  weeks 
in  10  Eastern  dailies.  Similar 
to  the  company's  campaign  in 
Sew  Yorker  and  Life  maga¬ 
zines.  copy  includes  an  adapta¬ 
tion  of  a  well-known  historical 
incident  such  as  the  Boston  Tea 
Party  or  the  Gold  Rush,  or  is 
built  around  an  all-American 
character  such  as  Daniel  Boone. 
Measuring  360  lines,  the  ads 
were  prepared  by  Jackson  & 
Co..  New  York. 

Book  Promotion 
SOMETHING  different  in  the 
way  of  book  promotions  is  the 
ad  series  being  run  by  the  Miles 
Publishing  Company  on  behalf 
of  “Easy  Spanish”  by  Edward 
LeVeque.  Insertions  play  up 
pictures  of  movie  stars  and  of¬ 
fer  their  testimonials  on  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  language  learning 
method.  I^epared  by  Davis- 
Hood  &  Associates.  Los  Angeles, 
the  ads  will  appear  in  book  sec¬ 
tions  of  newspapers  in  several 
large  cities  in  the  next  few 
months. 

Service  Copy 

SER'VICE  to  consumers  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  the  keynote  of  all 
Krait  Cheese  Company  prod¬ 
uct  advertising  in  1945,  the  com¬ 
pany  announces,  with  copy  in  all 
media  slanted  to  boost  govern¬ 
ment  war  drives.  During  the 
early  part  of  the  year  ads  will 
feature  Kraft  cheeses;  later  on 
the  emphasis  will  be  given  to 
Kraft  salad  products.  On  sched¬ 
ule  are  monthly  color  ads  in 
page  and  half-page  sizes  in  the 
American  Weekly,  This  Week 
and  seven  national  magazines. 
Special  campaigns  include  one 
on  Parkay  margarine  in  news¬ 
paper  supplements  and  a  series 
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of  196-line  ads  in  the  American 
Weekly  on  behalf  of  Pabst-ett. 
J.  Walter  Thompson  and  Need¬ 
ham,  Louis  and  Brorby,  Chi¬ 
cago,  are  the  agencies. 

Rrst  Birthday  Ad 
SPECIAL  advertising  copy  on 
the  first  birthday  celebration 
of  the  Home  Buyers  Institute 
and  Exhibition  at  the  Dime  Sav¬ 
ings  Bank  of  Brooklyn  appeared 
this  week  in  New  York  City, 
Brooklyn  and  Long  Island 
dailies  and  weeklies.  Titled  "A 
successful  year — thanks  to  you.” 
the  ad  invites  readers  to  visit 
the  exhibition,  and  to  investi¬ 
gate  the  bank's  home-buying 
plan.  The  ad.  prepared  by  Aus¬ 
tin  Advertising  Agency,  meas¬ 
ured  450  lines. 

Agency  Appointments 
lODENT  CHEMICAL  CO  .  De¬ 
troit.  manufacturers  of  Indent 
Toothpaste,  lodent  Tooth  Pow¬ 
der  and  other  products,  to  the 
Duane  Jones  Co.  .  .  .  Consoli¬ 
dated  Royal  Chemical  Corp., 
Chicago,  to  Russel  M.  Seeds  on 
Krank’s  Shave  Kreem  .  .  . 

Schaefer.  Inc.,  Minneapolis  man¬ 
ufacturer  of  low  temperature 
cabinets,  to  McCann-Erickson, 
Inc.,  of  that  city  .  .  .  Republic 
Filters,  Inc.,  Paterson.  N.  J.. 
to  Kendall  and  De  Filippes.  to 
direct  its  advertising  abroad 
.  .  .  Camden  Firp,  Insurance 
Assn.,  Camden,  N.  J..  to  Parker- 
Allston  Associates.  Inc.  .  .  .  The 
Mount  Washington  Hotel.  Bret- 
ton  Woods,  N.  H..  to  Swafford 
&  Koehl,  Inc..  New  York  office 
.  .  .  Lankenau  Co.,  maker  of 
fine  fabrics,  to  Modern  Merchan¬ 
dising  Bureau,  Inc.;  trade  and 
national  publications  .  .  .  Aime. 
maker  of  Aim6  shampoos  and 
hair  coloring  pencils  to  the  same 
agency;  newspapers,  trade  and 
national  publications,  direct 
mail  .  .  .  Everkrisp  Food  Prod¬ 
ucts  Co.  to  W,  B.  Doner  &  Co.. 
Detroit. 

■ 

Elected  to  4-A 

Philip  Klein  Advertising 
Agency,  Philadelphia,  and  R.  T. 
Harris  Advertising  Agency,  Inc., 
Salt  Lake  City,  have  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the 
American  Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies. 


Ads  Still  at  War 

“Information  hos  been  the 
keystone  of  wartime  adver¬ 
tising."  says  the  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA,  in  Supple¬ 
ment  10  of  its  book,  “Adver¬ 
tising  Goes  to  War,"  and  "in¬ 
formational"  is  descriptive  of 
nearly  all  the  advertisements 
reproduced  in  the  current 
booklet. 

From  newspapers  the  coun¬ 
try  over  the  Biueau  has  culled 
56  outstanding  notional  and 
local  ads,  most  of  which  have 
direct  bearing  on  a  war  prob¬ 
lem  or  activity.  However,  12 
of  the  ads  were  selected  to 
show  how  some  manufactur¬ 
ers  who  have  the  merchandise 
are  continuing  to  do  an  ag¬ 
gressive  product  -  selling  job 
through  effective  use  of  news¬ 
paper  space. 

Reinforcing  its  own  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  informa¬ 
tional  job  of  advertising,  the 
Bureau  includes  in  the  booklet 
part  of  President  Roosevelt's 
laudatory  letter  to  Harold 
Thomas,  chairman.  War  Ad¬ 
vertising  Council  (E&P,  Dec. 
23,  p.  10).  and  concludes,  “And 
when  the  war  is  won,  the 
newly-found  informative  pow¬ 
ers  of  advertising  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  give  vital  services  to 
the  public,  to  Government  and 
to  business." 


Among  Advertising  F oik 

To  Ivey  S  Ellington 
HYLAND  L.  HODGSON  and 
Charles  R.  Marshall  have  an¬ 
nounced  their  retirement  as  vice- 
presidents  and  directors  of  J.  M. 


Hodgson  Marshall 

Mathes,  Inc.,  to  join  Ivey  &  El¬ 
lington.  Inc.,  as  vice-presidents. 
Mr.  Hodgson,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Mathes  agency,  also  has 
been  made  a  member  of  the  Ivey 
&  Ellington  board  of  directors. 
Mr.  Marshall  had  been  with 
Mathes  since  1933. 

In  New  Spots 

D.  E.  ROBINSON,  formerly  di¬ 
rector  of  research  for  Pedlar  & 
Ryan,  joins  Sherman  K.  Ellis, 
Inc.,  as  vice-president  in  charge 
of  research.  .  .  .  R.  H.  L.  Becker, 
formerly  director  of  advertising 

EDITOR  &  P 


for  the  National  Cash  Register 
Co.,  becomes  a  partner  in  Hugo 
Wagenseil  &  Associates,  Dayton 
O.  .  .  .  Walter  A.  Van  LEvni 
from  art  director,  Ruthraufl  & 
Ryan,  Redfield- Johnstone,  Inc. 
in  similar  capacity.  .  .  .  T.  C 
Du  Mono,  from  associate  editor] 
American  Machinist,  of  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Co.  to  creative 
staff,  Sanger-Funnell,  Inc. 
Harry  Dodsworth  from  Kenyon 
&  Eckhardt  to  copy  staff,  Arthur 
Kudner,  Inc.  .  .  .  Sidney  Fieu) 
from  copy  group  head,  McCann- 
Erickson,  to  Geyer,  Cornell  & 
Newell  as  associate  copy  direc¬ 
tor.  .  .  .  E.  Edson  Poler  from 
Samter  Brothers  Co.,  Scranton, 
Pa.,  to  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  as  ac¬ 
count  executive. 

E.  L.  Dosch  from  new  product 
development  division,  Vick 
Chemical  Co.,  to  plans-merchan- 
dising  department,  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.  .  .  .  Harold  L.  Tuers. 
from  advertising  manager,  Hud¬ 
son  Sales  Co.,  Inc.,  to  the  Blaker 
Advertising  Agency,  Inc.  .  . 
John  La  Barbera  to  Ray-Hirsch 
Co.  as  production  manager.  .  . . 
Harriet  Roseman  Beckman,  for¬ 
merly  head  of  her  own  studios, 
to  Kuttner  &  Kuttner,  Chicago, 
as  director  of  art;  Viola  Ruth 
Warren  from  the  Milk  Founda¬ 
tion  to  the  Kuttner  &  Kuttner 
copy  staff.  .  .  . 

Promotions 

MICHAEL  L.  STIVER  to  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson 
Co.’s  operations  in  Buenos  Aires. 

.  .  .  Milton  Balzer  from  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  Ray-Hirsch  Co.,  to 
account  executive.  .  .  .  Jack 
Loucks  from  assistant  director  of 
media  to  director  of  media.  Fed¬ 
eral  Advertising  Agency.  .  .  . 
C.  C.  Cadagan  from  assistant 
vice-president  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising,  Hawaiian  Pineapple 
Co.  to  vice-president  in  Hono¬ 
lulu  office. 

Thomas  F.  Brennan  and  Al¬ 
fred  Eichler  to  copy  directors. 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.  Both  were 
members  of  the  copy  staff.  .  .  . 
Hurley  G.  Hust  from  account 
executive  to  vice-president,  J.  M. 
Mathes,  Inc.  .  .  .  E.  J.  (Mke) 
Huber,  sales  promotion  manager 
in  Chicago,  to  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Blue  Network;  Ivor 
Kenway  taking  charge  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotion  for  the  net¬ 
work’s  owned  and  managed  sta¬ 
tions.  .  .  .  Milton  T.  Kyle  to 
vice-president,  Albert  Frank- 
Guenther  Law,  Philadelphia.  He 
has  been  with  the  agency  since 
1934,  the  past  year  as  manager 
of  the  Philadelphia  office. 


Agency  Notes 

THE  principals  of  Rubin  4 

Lesser  Advertising  Agency 
have  joined  Emil  Mogul 
Inc.,  as  vice-presidents.  During 
the  absence  of  Gilbert  R.  Lesser, 
with  the  armed  forces,  Sydney 
Rubin  will  serve  accounts  for¬ 
merly  handled  by  the  agency. 

Charles  S.  O’Donnell,  for¬ 
merly  with  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son. 
Inc.  and  sales  manager  of  Swift 
&  Co.,  has  resigned  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  J.  M.  Mathes,  Inc.,  to 
form  his  own  public  relation 
firm,  the  Charles  S.  O’Donnell 
Co.,  220  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York. 
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Are  you  high-hatting 


This  Is  a  Salesman 

Can  you  imagine  a  good 
salesman  ignoring  custom¬ 
ers?  Of  course,  you  can’t! 
Yet,  you  know  some  adver¬ 
tisers  in  busy  New  England 
are  selling  only  part  of  this 
very  rich  market. 


This  Is  a  Greenback 

That’s  right.  One  million 
bucks. 

Estimates  show  that  just  one 
town  in  New  England  will 
spend  that  much  after  the 
war  on  automobiles,  radios, 
air  conditioning,  refrigera¬ 
tion,  and  deep-freeze  units. 

This  is  a  market  you  should 
be  selling  completely  —  now 
—  and  after  the  war  —  by 
keeping  your  message  in  the 


Englander’s  “news  and  buy¬ 
ing  bible’’ — his  local  news¬ 
paper. 


This  Is  a  Dinghy 

It’s  one  of  the  many  peace¬ 
time  items  that  was  pro¬ 
duced  in  NEW  ENGLAND 
for  yachting.  Now  the  same 
yard  is  building  special  de¬ 
signs  for  the  Navy.  All  New 
England  is  actively  at  war 
yet  ready  for  peace-time  pro¬ 
duction,  too.  These  people 
are  always  working  and  pro¬ 
ducing. 

Doesn’t  it  make  sense  that 
ft  ffuod  place  to  sell  things  is 
H'here  people  make  things^ 


This  Is  a  Business  Man 

Are  you  reaching  all  the 
profitable  groups  in  the  New 
England  market?  How  about 
the  businessmen  .  .  .  and  the 
factory  workers,  farmers, 
housewives,  and  children 
(future  customers)? 


customers? 


Sell  ALL  New  England 

Check  your  list  .  •  .  are  you 
using  enough  newspapers? 
These  newspapers  should  be 
working  for  you  .  .  , 

MAINE 

Bangor  Daily  Naws  (M) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Kaana  Santinal  (E) 

Manchaitar  Union  Ltadar  (MAE) 

VERMONT 
Barra  Timas  (E) 

Bannington  Bannar  (E) 

Burlington  Praa  Prass  (M) 

MASSACHUSEHS 
Athol  Daily  Naws  (E) 

Bavarly  Timas  (E) 

Boston  Globa  (MtE) 

Boston  Globa  (S) 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Racord  &  Amarican  (ME) 

Boston  Sunday  Advartisar  (S) 

Brockton  Entarprisa-Timas  (E) 

Capa  Cod  Standard-Timas, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  Rivar  Harald  Naws  (E) 

Fitchburg  Santinal  (E) 

Havarhill  Gaiatta  _(E) 

Lawranca  Eagla-Tribuna  (ME) 

Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard-Timaa 
(S) 

Naw  Badford  Standard  Timas  (E) 

North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 

PIttsfiald  Barkshira  Eagla  (E) 

Salam  Naws  (E) 

Taunton  Gazatta  (E) 

Waltham  Naws  Tribuna  (E) 

Worcastar  Talagram  and  Evaning 
Gazatta  (MtE) 

Worcastar  Sunday  Talagram  (S) 

RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtuckat  Timas  (E) 

Providanca  Bullatin  (E) 

Providanca  Journal  (M) 

Providanca  Journal  (S) 

Wast  Warwick  Pawtuxat  Vallay  Daily 
Timas  (E) 

Woonsockat  Call  (E) 

CONNECTICUT 
Bridgaport  Post  (S) 

Bridgaport  Post-Talagram  (MAE) 

Danbury  Naws-Timas  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Hartford  Timas  (E) 

Maridan  Journal  (E) 

Maridan  Racord  (M) 

Naw  Britain  Harald  (E) 

Naw  Havan  Ragistar  (EAS) 

Naw  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bullatin  and  Racord  (MAE) 
Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(MAE) 

Watarbury  Rapublican  A  Amarican 
(EAS) 
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SYNDICATES 


Sees  Fantasy  on  Wane 
— ‘Kids  Too  Smart’ 


By  Helen  M.  Staunton 

OF  THE  large  and  varied  crop 

of  articles  on  comics  appear¬ 
ing  in  recent  months  in  educa¬ 
tional,  popular,  professional  and 
trade  magazines  one  of  the  most 
meaty  is  "Comics  Editor"  by 
David  Taylor  Marke,  who  him¬ 
self  holds  that  job  at  AP  News- 
features.  The  piece,  in  Quill, 
declares : 

"The  adventure  type  story 
based  on  fantastic  characters  is 
reaching  the  end  of  a  cycle  .  .  . 
and  the  apparent  pattern  of  the 
future  seems  to  be  back  to  the 
funny  story  and  the  true  type  of 
story." 

We  asked  him.  in  effect, 
whether  he  was  guessing  or  had 
reasons  for  thinking  as  he  did. 
He  told  Editor  &  Publisher  he 
had  noticed  that  children  are 
"catching  up  with  the  strip  ar¬ 
tists.” 

Readers  Getting  Smart 

"They  aren't  as  gullible  as 
they  used  to  be  after  they’ve 
tried  a  few  of  the  stunts  of  their 
cartoon  heroes.” 

Mr.  Marke,  while  studying  for 
his  Ph.D.  at  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  was  an  assistant  teacher  of 
history  and  entered  the  comic 
field  by  way  of  teaching  through 
use  of  comics.  He  helped  the 
National  Citizens'  Education 
Program  translate  the  88-page 
Federal  Citizens  Textbook  into 
a  successful  8-page  comic  book 
and  he  was  the  first  editor  of 
“True  Comics”  and  “Real 
Heroes.” 

These  and  other  excursions 
into  factual  comics  have  con¬ 
vinced  him  of  their  importance, 
perhaps  also  inclined  him  in 
their  favor.  But  he  points  to  the 
success  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
in  using  cartoons  and  visual  ed¬ 
ucation  to  streamline  necessary 
training. 

“Educators,”  he  declares,  “are 
going  to  turn  toward  comics  as 
supplementary  and  introductory 
teaching  aids.” 

The  comics  will  tend  more 
and  more  toward  humor  and 
factual  content,  he  believes,  but 
the  factual  inaterial  may  well  be 
subtle — a  scientific  background, 
for  instance,  for  a  fictional  chase 


Final  Instalment 
COMICS  seem  to  Fred  S.  Fergu¬ 
son,  president  of  NEA  Service, 
most  worthy  of  discussion  in  this 
last  instalment  of  the  roundup 
of  comment  by  syndicate  lead¬ 
ers  and  he  asked  Ernest  Lynn, 
NEA  editor  of  comic  art,  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  present  and  future  of 
comics  for  this  column. 

“Trying  to  prophesy”  —  Mr. 
Lynn  speaking— "is  pretty  futile 
stuff.  All  we  can  do  is  guess. 

“Because  comics  reflect  the 
times,  the  current  trends,  we 
know  there  will  be  changes 


when  peace  comes.  Most  people 
I’ve  talked  with  hope  for  more 
emphasis  on  the  strictly  COMIC 
type  of  comics,  but  readers  like 
goi^  adventure  entertainment 
too,  and  there  is  no  reason  for 
believing  human  nature  is  going 
to  undergo  a  sudden  change. 
The  well-balanced  comic  pro¬ 
gram  recognizes  that  there  are 
differences  in  tastes  and  prefer¬ 
ences.  After  the  war,  as  now, 
such  a  program  is  likely  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  include  a  balanced  mix¬ 
ture  of  humor  and  narrative 
strips,  although  war  as  a  topic  is 
not  likely  to  be  popular. 

“Something  entirely  new  in 
comics  is  apt  to  come,  because, 
to  cite  one  very  good  reason, 
there  is  a  lot  of  flne  young  tal¬ 
ent  now  wearing  uniforms  .  .  . 
just  bursting  for  an  opportunity 
to  create  the  Great  American 
Comic.  After  the  last  war  we 
saw  a  terriflc  expansion  in  the 
comic  field. 

"As  to  whether  the  four-col¬ 
umn  strip  will  be  eliminated, 
that’s  strictly  up  to  the  news¬ 
paper  editors,  and  it  might  be 
noted  that  once  a  comic  is  made 
available  in  a  .smaller  size  it  is 
mighty  hard  to  discontinue  pro¬ 
ducing  it  that  way.  If  it  were 
left  up  to  the  artists  who  draw 
the  strips,  though,  the  four-col¬ 
umn  strip  would  go.” 

Personals 

NEtV  sales  manager  for  the 

Register  and  liuBUNE  Syndi¬ 
cate  is  Bruce  Horton,  promo¬ 
tion  editor  of 
the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Press 
from  1932  to 
1939.  Since  then 
until  his  move 
to  Des  Moines 
he  has  been  as¬ 
sistant  manager 
of  Gulf  Oil  Co.’s 
aviation  depart¬ 
ment.  .  .  .  Mc- 
Naught  Syndi¬ 
cate’s  column-  Horton 

ist  -  on  -  leave 
H  en  r  y  McLe- 
more,  who  has  been  serving  as 
a  combat  correspondent,  was 
wounded  in  house-to-house  fight¬ 
ing  at  Manila  and  hospitalized 
there  with  a  machine  gun  bul¬ 
let  wound  in  his  left  arm.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  Purple 
Heart.  .  .  .  Charles  A.  Tepper, 
formerly  a  salesman  for  the 
Chicago  Times,  then  for  the 

Chicago  Sun  Syndicate,  re¬ 
turned  to  Camp  Gordon,  Ga.,  re¬ 
cently  from  two  weeks’  leave  to 
find  he  had  been  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  first  lieutenant.  .  .  . 
Sheila  John  Daly,  teen-age  col¬ 
umnist  for  CT-NYN,  was  recent¬ 
ly  guest  of  the  Squires  Board  in 
Indianapolis,  the  boys’  club  of 
the  largest  sub-deb  group  in  the 
country  and  served  with  five 


TURNABOUT  IS  SALES  PLAY 

AMONG  nawapoper  spoce  solicitors  at  a  "turnabout"  party  honor¬ 
ing  magasins  and  newspaper  representatives  at  the  Ritt-Carlton 
Hotel  in  New  York  City  recently  were:  Left  to  right,  Frank  Rutledgt, 
New  York  Post:  George  Reilly,  News;  Frank  Bromberg  of  Hal  A 
Salsman  Associates:  George  Gallow,  Mirror:  Mr.  Salsman,  the  hoet 
and  Louis  Berger.  Times. 


boys  on  a  panel  for  teen-age 
problems.  .  .  .  Post  Saloon  Elditor 
Earl  Wilson's  radio  contract  has 
just  been  renewed.  Advance 
sales  on  his  “I  Am  Gazing  into 
My  Eight-Ball”  reached  22,500 
and  the  book  after  two  weeks  is 
already  in  its  second  edition.  .  .  . 
Miss  Ann  Bruyere  has  been  new¬ 
ly  added  to  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  Press  Service  foreign  staff 
to  cover  fashions  in  Paris,  and 
Stanley  Johnston,  who  has  been 
handling  various  special  assign¬ 
ments,  leaves  Monday  on  a  28- 
day  trip  to  South  America,  dur¬ 
ing  which  he  will  visit  five  coun¬ 
tries,  including  Brazil  and  Ar¬ 
gentina. 

Notes 

ONE  of  the  biggest  single  sales 

by  any  syndicate  in  South 
America  has  lust  been  com¬ 
pleted — 31  CT-N’YN  features  to 
A  Noite,  Rio  de  Janeiro,  whose 
certified  circulation.  210.000,  is 
the  largest  in  Brazil.  The  sale 
was  made  through  United  Press, 
representatives  for  CT-NYN  in 
South  America. 

John  Nasht.  former  writer 
for  the  Washington  Star,  Field 
Publications  and  Newsweek 
and  contributor  to  Inter-Amer¬ 
ican  magazine,  will  author  a 
series  of  1.000- word  weekly  ar¬ 
ticles  entitled  “The  Other  Amer¬ 
icas.”  on  which  Five  Continents 
Publications.  Inc.,  is  ready  to 
start  immediate  service.  For¬ 
merly  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Brazilian  paper, 
Correio  da  Noite,  Na^t  will 
present  a  roundup  of  news  de¬ 
velopments  in  Latin  America 
from  FCP  correspondents’  ma¬ 
terial  and  his  own  experience. 

AP  Newsfeatures  have  iust 
sent  members  a  Pacific  pre¬ 
paredness  page  including  map 
stories  on  possible  invasion 
spots  should  Russia  fight  Japan. 
To  PM  members  has  gone  also 
a  "Post-War  Women’s  World” 
page  of  i^t-war  slanted  fea¬ 
tures  contributed  by  AP  women’s 
page  editors  and  writers  .  .  . 
Christian  Science  Monitor  Corre^ 
spondent  Edmund  Stevens’s  new 
book,  “Russia  Is  No  Riddle,”  to 
be  published  Mar.  15,  will  'be 
released  serially  by  the  New 
York  Post  Syndicate  soon  after. 

.  .  .  Robert  L.  (“Believe  It  Or 


Not”)  Ripley,  of  King  Featurb, 
is  offering  $100  cash  a  week 
for  10  weeks  for  the  best  war 
items  submitted  for  his  cartoon 
feature.  The  new  offer  follows 
a  $1,000  award  to  S/Sgt.  John 
F.  Hassebrock.  .  .  .  “Camoaign 
For  Love.”  by  Jane  Bliss  is  the 
new  RTS  romantic  serial.  .  .  . 
William  E.  McKenney.  NEA’s 
bridge  authority,  devoted  his 
Mar.  6  column  to  Charles  H. 
Goren.  who  writes  on  bridge 
for  CT-NYN. 

Cartoon  Chat 

FROM  two  fronts  come  dra¬ 
matic  stories  of  devotion  to 
comics:  In  Belgium  Pvt.  Jim 
D.  Ross  learned  he  could  get 
comics  from  a  unit  1.000  yards 
across  enemy  territory  and  set 
out  with  a  comrade.  When  his 
side-kick  paused  and  warned 
that  he  thought  he  saw  Ger¬ 
mans.  “Damn  the  Jerries.”  Ross 
growled.  “Let’s  get  to  my 
comic  books.” 

And  on  the  home  front:  Two 
youths  held  up  ’a  Bronx  ice 
cream  store,  but  when  one  wm 
ready  to  depart  with  $20,  his 
pal — ^you  guessed  it — was  deep 
in  the  “funnies.” 

An  article  on  comics  by  Fred 
Rodell  in  Esguire  has  the  syndi¬ 
cates  asking,  “Where  DID  they 
get  those  circulation  figures?” 
No  one  has  yet  answered.  .  .  . 
Fred  Neher.  Consolidated  News 
Features;  Gladys  Parker,  Asm- 
ciATED  Newspapers  cartoonist: 
and  Chet  Gould.  CT-NYN.  made 
panels  for  the  St.  Joseph  (Mo.) 
Gazette  in  an  interesting  pro¬ 
motion  advertising  the  approach 
of  Jack  Benny  and  his  show  to 
the  town  that  "loves”  him.  .  .  • 
Bell’s  “Miss  Fury”  comic  is  now 
available  in  one-third  as  well 
as  half-page,  and  tab  size.  .  .  • 
T.  M.  N.  Lewis.  State  archaeolo¬ 
gist,  University  of  Tennessee, 
wants  to  hang  originals  of  the 
current  museum  series  of  UFS 
“Nancy”  in  the  museum.  .  .  ■ 
Skeezix,  of  the, CT-NYN  “Gaso¬ 
line  Alley,”  recently  celebrated 
his  24th  birthday  and  the  New 
York  News  window-displayed 
the  original  strip,  mat,  casting 
and  paper  by  which  he  got  into 
print.  ,  ,  .  NEA’s  “Wash  Tubbs 
strip  is  shifting  its  locale  to  the 
home  front. 
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SALUTE ...  to  The  man 
with  the  tool  kit'^ 
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“In  recognition  of  outstanding 
maintenance  performance  and  devel¬ 
opment”.  . .  reads  the  coveted  Avi¬ 
ation  Maintenance  Award  for  1944 
just  presented  to  United  Air  Lines. 

To  whom,  really,  should  this  rec¬ 
ognition  of  outstanding  wartime 
efficiency  be  directed?  To  the  manu¬ 
facturers?  .  .  .  They  turned  out  the 
finest  kind  of  planes.  To  manage¬ 
ment?  ...  It  is  fulfilling  its  functions. 
However,  United  Air  Lines  wishes 
to  pass  this  recognition  on  to  an 


im|K>rtaiit  and  often  unsung  tontiib- 
utor  to  this  high  standard  of  effici¬ 
ency— “The  man  with  the  tool  kit.” 

He  represents  a  great  team— hun¬ 
dreds  of  finished  technicians... 
mechanics  .  .  .  inspectors  .  .  .  ground 
crews— all  contributing  a  vital  part 
to  the  maintenance  efficiency  re¬ 
flected  in  United’s  outstanding  war¬ 
time  operations. 

Yes— a  maintenance  record  such  as 
this  results  from  a  combination  of 
services  ...  of  teamwork.  Because  of 
this  closely  knit  organization.  United 
is  meeting  unprecedented  traffic  de¬ 
mands— has  set  new  records  for  miles 


flown  and  passengers,  mail  and  ex-, 
press  carried. 

United  Mainliners  are  now  flying 
100,000  miles  daily  serving  the  lead¬ 
ing  cities  from  coast  to  coast  and  up 
and  down  the  Pacific  Coast . . ,  doing, 
it  with  efficiency  meriting  the  Avi¬ 
ation  Maintenance  Award  for  1944, 
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UNITED  S  AIR  LINES 
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New  Crop  of  Newsmen 
Sprouting  in  Service 


By  First  Lt  Lee  Hirsch 

Oiiic*r  in  Charge.  Tropical 

SOUTHWEST  PACIFIC.  Feb.  6 

( Delayed )  —  By  encouraging 
the  publication  of  camp,  station, 
and  unit  newspapers,  the  War 
Department,  in  the  past  four 
years,  has  unconsciously  exposed 
thousands  of  young  men  to  ex¬ 
tensive.  practical  newspaper 
training. 

Men  who  came  into  the  Army 
with  a  journalistic  background 
of  space  writing  on  a  weekly 
have  found  themselves  editing  a 
GI  daily  which  circulates  among 
40.000  troops.  Youngsters  fresh 
out  of  high  school  who  still 
carry  the  clipping  of  the  senior 
prom  stories  they  covered,  sit 
behind  typewriters  sweating  out 
their  weekly  byline  columns  for 
combat  division  weeklies. 

These  soldiers,  and  many  with 
less  experience,  are  our  Army’s 
GI  journalists.  True,  one  can 
find  innumerable  former  metro¬ 
politan  desk  men  editing  the  off¬ 
set  and  letterpress  publications 
in  the  larger  camps  in  the  States, 
but  in  the  overseas  combat  areas, 
where  the  newspaper  is  con¬ 
sidered  a  must  for  building 
morale,  the  kids  are  running  the 
show. 

Shortly  after  the  nation’s  entry 
into  the  war,  Yank,  the  Army 
Weekly,  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
European  ’Theater  of  Operations 
daily,  and  the  higher  echelon 


Times 

public  relations  otlices  nabbed 
every  experienced  newspaper 
man  who  passed  through  the 
induction  centers. 

Others  who  had  seen  a  year 
or  more  service  on  pre-war 
Army  post  papers  were  kicked 
upstairs  to  public  relations  to 
keep  their  camps  in  the  race  for 
space  in  civilian  papers.  Units 
training  extensively  for  combat 
at  that  time  overlooked  the  need 
they  would  have  for  division, 
regiment  and  battalion  publica¬ 
tions  in  lonely  combat  zones, 
and  paid  scant  attention  to  the 
transfer  of  experienced  news¬ 
men  from  the  outfits. 

Enthusiasm  Instead 

Now  commanding  officers  over¬ 
seas  who  recognize  the  power 
that  unit  newspapers  have  in 
building  esprit  de  corps  find  that 
experienced  newsmen  are  at  a 
premium.  Junior  officers  assigned 
to  organizing  news  sheets  can’t 
be  particular  when  picking  their 
personnel,  generally  ending  up 
with  men  who  wouldn’t  get  a 
second  look  from  a  pre-war 
civilian  editor.  But  these  em¬ 
bryo  newspaper  men  have  dived 
into  the  task  with  enthusiasm, 
and  in  most  cases  have  come 
out  on  top. 

Overseas  publications  are  prac¬ 
tically  all  Mimeograph  products. 


Yet  with  nothing  in  hand  but 
the  Army  Editors’  Manual,  pre¬ 
pared  by  Camp  Newspaper  Serv¬ 
ice,  and  their  pooled  knowledge 
of  the  "game,”  these  youthful 
staffs  have  gone  ahead  to  turn 
out  formats  that  smack  of  the 
hometown  daily.  Stories  are 
labeled  with  two  or  more  decks, 
with  editors  favoring  steplines 
or  pyramid  heads  rather  than 
the  more  easily  written  "flush 
left.” 

On  th*  Jump 

A  lazy  editor  doesn’t  last  long, 
for  the  quality  of  the  overseas 
Mimeograph  sheets  is  rising  by 
leaps  and  bounds.  ’The  competi¬ 
tive  .spirit  has  hit  the  staffs  and 
they  are  seldom  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  perfection. 
Quite  often  an  overseas  editor 
contributes  his  advice  in  ‘”rhe 
Perfect  Paper,”  a  guest  column 
in  GI  Galley,  the  Camp  News¬ 
paper  Service  monthly  publica¬ 
tion  for  Army  editors. 

Aside  from  striving  to  perfect 
a  product  free  from  typograph¬ 
ical  errors  and  all  other  mis¬ 
takes  that  prompt  reader  criti¬ 
cism,  the  staffs  are  fighting  and 
winning  the  big  battle  of  pro¬ 
duction.  At  this  combat  base. 
I've  had  a  hand  in  establishing 
a  daily  and  two  weeklies  and 
an  opportunity  to  closely  ob¬ 
serve  the  production  problems 
of  a  daily  and  four  weeklies — 
all  mimeos.  In  no  case  have  I 
found  an  editor  and  his  staff 
completely  stymied  by  the  lack 
of  materials  or  the  adverse  field 
conditions  under  which  they 
worked. 

Improvisation  —  or  what  the 
war  correspondents  like  to  call 
Yankee  ingenuity  —  has  helped 
many  an  issue  meet  its  deadline. 


Mirror  Pictures  Begin. 
End  Family  SeparertioD 

A  New  York  Mirror  picture  II 
years  ago  preceded  the  separi- 
tion  of  a  brother  and  sister 
through  adoption  by  separate 
families.  Jim  Dolbear  took  the 
picture. 

Recently  another  picture  in 
the  Mirror  brought  them  to- 


Jim  Dolbear  is  at  the  Uh. 

gether  again  after  other  efforts 
had  failed,  and  again  the  Mirror's 
New  Jersey  photographer  wis 
assigned  to  the  story. 

The  brother  Pvt.  Harold  Dost 
who  was  adopted  away  from  his 
sister  when  he  was  five,  told  the 
story  to  his  Army  chaplain 
The  chaplain  pased  along  the 
story  and  a  picture  to  the  news¬ 
paper  and  when  it  was  published 
a  friend  told  Mrs.  Eleanor  Girar 
din,  the  sister. 

Other  persons  phoned  inlor 
mation  about  the  parents  both 
living  and  the  newspaper  went 
to  work  to  obtain  an  emergent 
furlough  for  Pvt.  Dost  for  i 
family  reunion.  Mrs.  Girardin 
had  failed  in  efforts  to  trace  her 
brother. 


WAR  CORRESPONDENTS  ON  FIRST  CHINA  CONVOY 

CORRESPONDENTS  of  the  China  and  India-Burma  theatera.  OWL  Army  public  relations  and  Signal  Corps  personneL  assembled  d 
Myitkyino.  North  Burma,  to  accompany  a  convoy  that  broke  the  land  blockade  oi  China  after  two  and  a  hall  years.  The  convoy  coa- 
pleted  the  1.044-mile  trip  from  Ledo,  India,  to  Kunming  in  23  days,  including  lay-overs  at  Myitkyina  and  Namhkam. 

Top  Row  (Ltor.):  Frank  L.  Martin.  APr  James  Brown.  INS;  Geor^  H.  Johnston.  Austrolian  Preee;  CapL  Joa.  K.  Saundera.  North  ComM 
Area  Command.  PRO:  George  Alexanderaon.  Chineae  Miniatry  oi  Information;  T/Sgt.  Dave  Richordaon.  Yank  magazine;  Eddie  Tseai- 
China  Central  Newa;  R.  Singh,  China  Radio  Team;  Lt.  Walter  Kooms.WDBPR;  Capt.  Finia  Farr,  CBI  Radio  Team;  Lt.  CoL  D.  C.  Thompson 
India-Burma  theoter,  PRO;  Teddy  White,  Time  magazine;  Peggy  Durdin,  Time-Life;  E.  Szu.  China  Radio  Team. 
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Post-War  Miracles— or  Deuth  Traps? 


WTBSS  the  stores  start  to  fill  with 
strange  new  products  after 
iTetory— with  materials  unknown 
to  you,  and  new  applications  of 
lectricity— the  familiar  Under- 
■^rrfers’  Laboratories  name  will 
^  a  Welcome  guide -sign  to  your 
in  using  them. 

That  name  on  any  product  tag 
ur  label  is  your  assurance  of 
Mfety.  It  means  that  the  product 
fanying  it  has  been  expertly  and 


thoroughly  tested  against  fire, 
electric  shock  and  other  hazards  in 
these  famous  laboratories,  which 
Capital  Stock  insurance  com¬ 
panies  founded  many  years  ago  as 
a  non-profit  organization  for  pub¬ 
lic  service. 

In  30  years,  this  and  other  v’ol- 
untary  services  sponsored  by  these 
leading  insurance  companies  have 
helped  lower  the  average  cost  of 
fire  insurance  by  more  than  40'/f . 
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NATIONAL  BOARD  OF  FIRE  UNDERWRITERS 

85  JOHN  STREET,  NEW  YORK  7,  N.  Y. 

Maintained  by  leading  Capital  Stock  Fire  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  for  public  service  in  fire  prevention,  arson  suppres¬ 
sion  and  as  a  clearing  house  for  fire  insurance  facts. 
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Fact-Source  on  Fires  and 
Fire  Insurance 

What  do  fires  cost  the  country?  What  are 
their  principal  causes— and  the  sensible  ways 
to  prevent  them?  What  safeguards  can  com¬ 
munities  adopt  to  lower  fire  losses  and  safe¬ 
guard  lives?  What  part  does  fire  insurance 
play  in  protecting  communities?  What  about 
insurance  rates  and  profits?  The  National 
Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  is  a  clearing  house 
—at  your  service— for  factual  answers  to  ques¬ 
tions  about  fires,  fire  prevention  and  fire 
insurance.  We  will  gladly  supply  the  most 
authentic  and  up-to-date  information  avail¬ 
able,  upon  request,  on  any  “lire  question” 
you  may  have. 


TUNE  IN  . . .  LELANO  STOWE  . . .  WerM- 
fainows  News  Aiielyst  Every  Saturday  Eve¬ 
ning  on  Blue  Network.  See  your  newspaper 
for  time  and  station. 
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338  Reporters  on 
Publicity  Street 
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ers  on  the  side,  or  vice  versa. 
Sidney  Skolsky,  in  addition  to 
writing  one  of  the  best  of  the 
daily  columns  and  numerous 
magazine  stories,  is  producing  a 
picture  about  the  life  of  A1  Jol* 
son  at  a  major  studio.  Skolsky, 
like  many  of  his  confreres,  has 
also  acted  in  pictures.  Confusion 
on  this  score  reached  the  stage 
where  a  local  wit  put  through  a 
telephone  call  to  Skolsky  at  his 
favorite  hangout.  Schwab’s  drug¬ 
store,  and  inquired:  “Is  this 
Sidney  Skolsky  the  producer, 
Sidney  Skolsky  the  columnist, 
or  Sidney  Skolsky  the  human 
being?” 

Dean  of  the  local  columnists 
is  Jimmy  Starr,  of  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Herald  &  Express,  who  has 
been  writing  a  daily  pillar  for 
21  years.  Starr  is  credited  with 
having  originated  the  eight-col¬ 
umn  banner  line  in  the  old  days 
to  put  across  some  momentous 
morsel  of  movie  news.  He  is  also 
author  of  a  Hollywood  whodun¬ 
it.  "The  Corpse  Came  C.O.D.” 

The  telephone  is  a  favorite 
medium  for  newsgatherers  in 
Hollywood.  Those  correspond¬ 
ents  who  actually  venture  out 
into  the  wilderness  of  Southern 
California  are  few.  A  good 
deal  of  material  is  accumulated 
on  the  night  shift.  Parties, 
which  have  been  on  the  decline 
in  recent  years,  provide  a  fertile 
field  for  correspondents.  Haunts 
like  the  Mocambo,  and  gilded 
hash-houses  like  RomanolTs  and 
Chasen's,  are  headquarters  for 
the  more  socially  minded  of  the 
columnists.  Harry  Crocker  who 
writes  a  column  for  the  Lot  An¬ 
geles  Examiner,  is  reported  to 
be  a  part  owner  of  several  of 
these  boites,  and  is  able  to  get 
preferred  tables  at  them.  Crock¬ 
er,  who  is  the  West  coast  Lucius 
Beebe,  recently  noted  that  a 
Hollywood  grande  dame  wears 
fingernails  painted  like  little 
American  flags  and  says,  “I’m 
patriotic  to  the  fingertips!” 

PhrosM  with  Teeth' 

Most  erudite  of  the  local  col¬ 
umnists  is  Philip  Scheuer  of  the 
Lot  Angeles  Times  and  Chicago 
Tribune.  Scheuer  can  turn  a 
witty  phrase,  like  the  time  he  re¬ 
viewed  a  not-so-happy  opus  and 
commented  that  the  photog¬ 
raphy  was  so  dim  “you  couldn’t 
see  the  ham  in  front  of  your 
face."  Of  an  over-ardent  screen 
swain,  Scheuer  said  that  he 
played  his  role  “with  his  part 
on  his  sleeve.”  Irving  Hoffman, 
the  Hollywood  Reporter’s  hard¬ 
hitting  columnist  and  reviewer, 
is  also  noted  for  his  slanguage. 
Analyzing  one  journalistic 
drama,  he  opined  that  “it  is  a 
third-rate  play  about  the  Fourth 
Estate,”  and  added  that  the 
leading  man  was  “a  gentleman 
of  depress.” 

The  more  widely  circulated 
Hollywood  colqmists  wield 
power  in  screen  circles  where 
^o,  in  the  form  of  a  paragraph 
in  the  paper,  ranks  second  only 
to  the  weekly  paycheck,  and 
sometimes  goes  hand-in-hand 
with  it.  The  tug  of  war  between 


the  correspoodants  and  studios 
over  nawspaper  space  usually 
results  in  a  draw.  ’The  studios 
control  most  of  the  news  and 
the  activities  of  their  personali¬ 
ties.  ’The  columnists  are  an 
invaluable  publicity  medium. 

Most  of  the  screen  colony  pre¬ 
fers  to  avoid  adverse  newspaper 
comment.  It  is  rarely  that  one 
comes  across  a  moviemaker  like 
the  Veteran  producer  who  has  a 
philosophic  attitude  toward  col¬ 
umnar  criticisms  of  himself. 
Once,  when  he  had  been  attacked 
in  print  by  a  reporter,  a  friend 
asked  him  whether  he  was  going 
to  file  a  suit  for  damages.  The 
old-timer  listened  quietly  and 
then  interrupted:  “I  will  do 
nothing  of  the  sort.  Half  of  the 
people  who  read  that  paper 
never  saw  that  article.  Half  of 
those  who  did  see  it  failed  to 
read  it.  Half  of  those  who  read 
it  did  not  understand  it.  Half  of 
those  who  understood  it  did  not 
believe  it.  Half  of  those  who  be¬ 
lieved  it  were  people  of  no  con¬ 
sequence  anyway.” 

Variety  at  Crossroads 

’The  most  centrally  located 
newspaper  office  in  Hollywood 
is  that  of  Daily  Variety,  the 
trade  paper,  which  fronts  on  the 
sidewalk  at  Hollywood  and  Vine, 
with  members  of  the  staff  sep¬ 
arated  from  the  passing  crowds 
only  by  plate  glass.  Weekly  Va¬ 
riety’s  founder  and  editor,  the 
late  Sime  Silverman,  will  soon 
be  made  the  subject  of  a  motion 
picture.  ’Thornton  Delehanty, 
Hollywood  correspondent  for  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  re¬ 
ported  that  Arthur  Schwartz, 
who  is  producing  the  picture, 
dropped  in  at  the  Hollywood  of¬ 
fice  of  Variety  to  look  through 
the  old  files  of  the  paper.  He 
happened  on  a  review  of  his  own 
show,  “The  Bandwagon,”  written 
by  none  other  than  Mr.  Silver- 
man.  Schwartz  was  not  too  well 
known  in  those  days,  nor  was 
Silverman  very  enthusiastic. 
Commenting  on  the  music,  Sil¬ 
verman  wrote  wearily:  “'niere 
may  be  a  playable  tune  in  it.” 
“My  name  wasn’t  even  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  review,”  Schwartz 
said.  When  he  told  this  to  Jerry 
Wald,  the  producer  and  one¬ 
time  columnist,  the  latter  said: 
“Well,  you  can  fix  that.  Just 
don’t  mention  Silverman’s  name 
in  your  picture.” 

Incidental  Intelligence:  The 
best  title  for  a  book  about  Hol¬ 
lywood  was  that  of  the  late 
Douglas  Churchill  of  the  New 
York  Timet — “Peasants  in  Er¬ 
mine’’  .  .  .  There  is  a  picture  file 
at  a  local  newspaper  labelled: 
“Leg  Art — Men”  .  .  .  ’The  only 
Hollywood  press  agent  who  is  a 
newspaper  publisher  is  George 
Shaffer  who  is  co-owner  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Newport  Balboa  Press. 
During  the  week,  Shaffer  pub¬ 
licizes  profiles.  Over  the  week¬ 
ends  he  works  at  his  newspaper. 
In  eight  months  he  has  run  the 
circulation  up  to  1,965,  an  in¬ 
crease  of  350.  Shaffer’s  newspa¬ 
per,  incidentally,  carries  no 
movie  news.  . . .  'There  is  actually 
a  press  agent  in  Hollywood 
named  Bragg,  a  writer  named 
Hack.  . . .  One  paper  ran  two  ads 
one  underneath  the  other, 
“Lonesomeness  eliminated”  and 
“Sweaters  made  to  order,” 


Two  Correspondents 
Get  Puri^  Hecni 

The  Purple  Heart  woe 
awarded  to  two  American  war 
correepondenta  this  week,  one 
poathumoualy,  the  War  De¬ 
partment  hoe  announced. 

The  award  to  Byron  Domton 
oi  the  New  York  Times,  killed 
by  shropnel  in  New  Guinea 
Oct.  21,  1942.  will  be  made  os 
soon  os  “mechanics  for  the 
presentation  con  be  arranged,” 
the  War  Department  notified 
Editor  &  Publisher,  Alton  D. 
Smalley,  St.  Paul  Dispatch- 
Pioneer  Press  correspondent, 
wounded  in  the  right  arm  while 
reporting  the  advance  of  the 
Ninth  Army  in  January  has  re¬ 
ceived  the  award  in  a  hospi¬ 
tal  in  England. 

Domton  received  the  12th 
posthumous  Purple  Heart  to 
be  awarded  American  corres¬ 
pondents  at  the  instigation  oi 
Editor  &  Publisher,  which 
called  to  official  attention  the 
foot  that  their  sacrifice  had 
gone  unrecognized. 

Smalley,  who  suffered  a 
compound  fracture  oi  the  arm 
from  a  mortar  frogment  that 
struck  him  while  he  and  fellow 
correspondents  were  in  a 
house  overlooking  the  fighting 
in  Julich,  will  be  confined  to 
bed  for  another  month,  he  has 
written  his  wife. 

Language  Press 
Fate  Discussed 
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if  there  were  no  foreign  language 
press  immigrants  would  become 
Americans  quicker. 

“Immigrants  in  the  U.  S.  are 
constantly  helped  to  a  better  un¬ 
derstanding  of  America  by  the 
foreign  language  press. 

“The  Norwegian  press  has  un¬ 
doubtedly  played  an  important 
role  in  the  Americanization  of 
its  readers.  While  our  readers 
not  only  profess  but  are  proud 
of  their  love  for  Norway,  they 
are  good,  loyal  American  citi¬ 
zens.  How  can  any  sincere  per¬ 
son  help  but  love  the  memories 
and  associations  of  a  Norwegian 
childhood?  This  love  of  their 
mother  country,  however,  is  no 
obstacle  to  good  American  citi¬ 
zenship. 

“In  these  times  when  nearly 
everybody  is  thinking  in  terms 
of  ‘One  World,’  an  increasing 
number  of  Americans  in  every 
strata  of  society  is  beginning  to 
realize,  perhaps  for  the  first  time, 
the  important  role  the  foreign 
language  press  of  American  has 
played  and  will  continue  to  play 
in  helping  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  come  to  our  shores  to 
better  understanding  of  the  true 
spirit  of  America.” 


Toledo  Blade 
Names  Four 
New  Executives 

Toledo,  O.,  March  7— 
veteran  members  of  the  ediUm 
and  advertising  staffs  of  % 
Toledo  Blade,  have  receiig 
promotions  to  executive  pie 
tions.  They  are  George  F. 
Jenks  and  Kent  Meader  in  % 
editorial  department,  and 
F.  Newmyer  and  Fred  Jarviil 
advertising. 

Jenks.  Washington  com 
spondent  for  the  Blade,  n 
made  assistant  to  the  edik 
while  Meader.  who  has  been  ■ 
editorial  writer  and  font 
copy  reader,  was  elevated  to  a 
associate  editorship.  Newmii 
for  16  years  classified  advolki 
ing  manager,  has  been  nsm 
promotion  director,  a  net|^ 
created  position  embracing  i 
broad  program  of  post-war » 
tivities. 

Jarvie.  a  member  of  the  BU 
staff  for  17  years  and  assists 
to  Newmyer  for  the  last  t« 
years,  assumes  the  post  vactW 
by  the  latter. 

Morton  Now  a 
German  Prisoner 

continued  from  vattO 


arrive  in  Honolulu  is  RoUa 
Coons,  for  16  years  a  Hollymi 
columnist. 

John  R.  (Dick)  McGeorge,ior 
eign  correspondent  of  the  ToUi 
Blade,  has  recently  retund 
from  seven  months  with  OUi't 
37th  Division  in  the  Padfc 
Theater. 

McGeorge  now  is  in  the  pn- 
cess  of  contacting  the  paridi 
wives,  sweethearts  and  doe 
friends  of  the  more  than  11* 
Toledo  and  northern  Ohio  bop 
he  met  during  his  travels. 

A1  Binder  of  the  New  Yei 
Daily  News  is  back  Jrom  fie 
Pacific. 

Betty  Munro,  sister  of  Bis 
Munro,  Canadian  Press  war  ( 
respondent,  and  recently  in 
vertising  work  in  Montreal, 
bound  for  Europe  as  corres 
ent  for  the  Roy  Thompaon 
of  newspapers  and  radio  sti 
in  Ontario.  I 

Sigrid  Schultz,  formerly 
lin  correspondent  for  the 
cago  Tribune,  is  now  with 
Ninth  Army  as  a  special  "■ 
for  McCall’s  magazine, 
completing  her  magazine 
ment.  Miss  Schultz  will  r 
her  connections  with  the 
une  and  will  report  condi 
inside  Germany. 

John  Thompson,  Tribuna  «* 
respondent  with  the  Fl^^ 
reported  by  short  wave:  "We 
in  Cologne — fighting  inside 
city  limits.  The  building 
not  seem  as  badly  damaged 
in  Aachen.” 

■ 

Birthday  Party 

First  anniversary  of  the 
Diego  (Cal.)  Daily  Journal 
be  celebrated  Mar.  16  at  a  P 
birthday  party  in  the  city « 
est  auditorium.  Carriers  are 
tributing  free  tickets. 


■  DITOR  R  PUBLISHBRfer  Merck  II.  * 
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TWCripsholm  has  now  made 
Bi  eichange  trips  to  return 
«  I  djooers  of  war  to  the  United 

in  &  Site-  C 

T°J*  ^  occasions,  the  liner’s  pas- 
tave  included  American 
(ir  wounded  who  were  taken 
joa  the  ship  to  Halloran  Gen- 
*  si  Hospital.  Staten  Island. 

In  that  time,  it  is  reasonable 
0  leume  that  some  system  of 
we^ure  for  interviewing  the 
Bhingees 
ir^  *olwd.  " 

nl  Hospital  Feb.  22  the  Army’s 
4eoad  Service  Command  dem- 
ie«k  Kitnted  that  it  is  still  tangled 

ini ,  n  confusion. 

^7*.  A  snail  army  of  reporters  and 
nioerimen  descended  upon  the 
R|^  uspital  that  day.  Each  paper 
suta  iid  lent  the  Second  S^vice 
t  tn  lonunand  a  list  of  the  home- 
leiM  exchanges  it  wished  to 
terview.  As  a  reporter  for  the 
Record.  1  had  the  names  of 
i|ht  men  from  the  Philadelphia 

We  had  been  told  that  follow- 
n*  decoration  ceremonies  that 
rning.  the  men  would  be 
kvailabie.  The  set-up  seemed 
pap.  But  this  is  what  happened; 
The  press  was  assemble  about 
30  a.m.  Reporters  were  given 
astructions  on  getting  Army 
learance.  Col.  Ted  Allen,  of 
he  Second  Service  Command 
)iib]ic  relations  headquarters, 
aaounced  that  “New  York  pa- 
had  priority.” 

All  of  the  men,  we  were  told, 
been  ^ked  if  they  wished  to 
ckwp  interviewed.  Those  not  on 
liip  list  given  to  reporters  had 
I  b®jpfu^,  or  were  being  given  im- 
wiiale  treatment  and  could  not 
Terkie  seen. 

®  Mixup  in  Auditorium 
jjjj  R»e  Gripsholm  exchanges 
assembled  in  the  audito- 
In  adll™  Building  3  for  the  deco- 
jgj^  ceremonies.  Also  present 
the  hospital’s  regular  am- 
patients.  It  would  have 
simple  to  ask  the  Grips- 
men  to  remain  in  the  au- 
um  following  the  cere- 
and  to  then  have  them 
e  into  groups  by  cities — 
York,  Philadelphia,  Boston, 
so  that  reporters  from  each 
start  their  interviews. 
2j^ead  it  was  announced 
a  movie  was  to  be  shown, 
jital  patients  could  remain; 
ipsholm  men  were  to  move  to 
-  the  hall.  TTie 

was  asked  to  adjourn  to  a 
JJ^PWroom.  It  was  11:15  a.m. 
le  iliS*  thereupon  received 
„  clearance  instructions, 

questioning 
^  it  was  agreeabl 
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Censorship  Eased 

Womhington.  Mar.  8  —  Thw 
White  House  today  relaxed  its 
rule  on  censorship  protecting 
President  Roosevelt's  trips 
within  the  United  States,  by 
announcing  that  the  Chief  Ex¬ 
ecutive  had  been  in  Hyde  Pork 
and  had  returned  to  the  White 
House. 

The  action  was  interpreted 
here  os  fruit  of^  Columnist 
Westbrook  Pegler's  campaign 
to  give  newspapers  freedom 
to  publish  such  news  when  it 
would  not  endanger  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Pegler  had  announced 
his  decision  to  challenge  cen¬ 
sorship  by  publishing  the  fact 
of  the  next  Presidential  trip 
that  comes  to  his  attention. 

Jonathan  Daniels,  acting 
press  secretary,  said:  “As  we 
go  along  through  the  war  we 
come  to  a  point  where  experi¬ 
ence  has  shown  that  without 
endangering  the  President 
there  con  be  some  relaxation 
of  the’  rules  which  seemed  es- 
sentiol  before  we  hod  that  ex¬ 


perience. 


as  to 

was  agreeable  that 
I  papers  be  “cleared” 

^and  reiteration  of  the  New 
press  priorities  ( there 
s  “0  afternoon  New  York 
il  tWT^rs  published  on  Washing- 
prfni  Birthday). 

s  wasted  away  swiftly. 

*ot  rapidly  more  con- 
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The  Gripsholm  men  who  had 
been  in  the  auditorium — and 
their  number  was  a  far  cry  from 
the  174  on  the  “okay”  list — 
seemed  to  have  disappeared. 
Public  relations  officers  and  en¬ 
listed  men  scurried  around  in 
a  futile  effort  to  round  them  up. 
Reporters  approached  every  man 
who  entered  the  building,  ask¬ 
ing  “Are  you  from  Philadel¬ 
phia?” — or  Boston,  or  Cleveland, 
or  what  ever  their  city  was. 

At  about  2:30  p.m.  we  were 
told  we  could  go  to  the  men’s 
wards,  to  the  PX  and  the  Of¬ 
ficers’  Club  to  see  if  we  our¬ 
selves  could  find  the  repatriates. 

At  Building  6,  where  the  men 
were  quartered,  I  was  told  I 
would  find  one  of  those  on  my 
“priority”  list.  By  the  time  I 
saw  him  it  was  after  3  p.m.  My 
notes  had  to  be  cleared — back  at 
Building  3  with  Col.  Allen.  Then, 
there  was  only  one  phone  in  the 
building  cleared  for  use  by  the 
press.  A  line  was  waiting. 

That  meant  a  walk  to  the  tele¬ 
phone  center,  where  there  were 
plenty  of  telephones — also  plenty 
of  service  men,  anxious  to  put 
through  calls  to  home,  who 
could  hardly  be  pushed  out  of 
their  turn.  It  was  3:35  p.m. 
when  I  got  on  the  phone. 

At  Building  6  I  had  seen  Maj. 
Wilson,  and  had  asked  why  the 
men  couldn’t  have  been  kept  in 
one  spot.  His  reply  was  that 
they  had  to  be  examined  by 
Army  intelligence,  hospital  doc¬ 
tors,  and  put  through  various 
other  procedures  which  couldn’t 
be  called  to  a  halt  while  they 
were  turned  loose  to  the  press. 
If  they  can’t  be,  why  bother  to 
designate  a  time  and  invite  the 
press  to  an  interview? 


^^That  Buffalo  Evening  News*  may  be 
more  interesting  than  I  am,  but  when  you’re 
home  I  like  to  see  what  I  married!” 
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$2,000,000  Newspaper 
Transaction  Completed 

continued  Irom  page  7 


Press,  he  decided  to  make  it  a 
civic  institution,  and  instead  of 
printing  stpries  about  things 
that  needed  to  be  done,  set  right 
about  doing  them.  The  office 
handled  complaints  of  citizens, 
and  took  them  up  direct  with 
office  holders  instead  of  going 
through  the  politicians  and  wait¬ 
ing  for  answers.  It  exposed 
sewer  scandals  and  other  un¬ 
savory  happenings.  When  the 
strictly  local  stuff  was  taken  out 
of  the  paper,  the  circulation 
dropped  5,000,  but  that  soon  re¬ 
turned,  and  brought  more  with 
it. 

Ha  Goes  to  Newark 

With  the  Press  going  good, 
Newhouse  looked  about  for  new 
fields.  There  was  a  long  Guild 
strike  on  the  Newark  Ledger, 
and  the  paper  was  almost 
wrecked.  Newhouse  bought  it, 
headaches,  ill-will  and  all.  There 
was  about  30,000  circulation  left, 
and  in  four  years  this  had  been 
doubled  to  60,000,  and  now,  five 
years  later,  it  is  105,000.  In  1939 
the  Star-Eagle,  which  had  been 
ahead  of  the  Ledger,  slipped  be¬ 
hind  it,  and  finally  it  was 
merged. 

In  1938,  Newhouse  had  per¬ 
formed  another  operation  on  the 
Long  Island  papers.  He  took 
over  the  Long  Island  Star  and 
North  Shore  (Flushing)  Journal. 
The  Star  was  failing  fast,  and 
Newhouse  bought  it  to  close  it 
up,  intending  to  cover  the  circu¬ 
lation  territory  with  his  other 
papers  in  Flushing  and  Jamaica. 
But  the  unions  who  had  men 
working  on  the  property  urged 
him  to  deal  with  them,  and  they 
have  cooperated  to  keep  that 
paper  going.  The  circulation  of 
the  Star  and  Journal  when 
merged  was  35,000,  and  this  has 
been  raised  to  about  61,000. 

Newhouse  turned  his  eyes 
toward  Syracuse  right  after  this. 
There  were  three  newspapers 
there.  He  urged  consolidation  of 
the  two  afternoons,  the  Herald 
and  Journal,  and  they  became 
the  Herald-Journal  under  his 
ownership. 

The  newspaper  world  was 
surprised  last  year  when  it  was 
announced  quietly,  almost  whis¬ 
pered,  in  fact,  that  Newhouse 
also  had  bought  the  Syracuse 
Post-Standard,  the  old  line  Re¬ 
publican  morning  paper  of  up¬ 
state  New  York.  Calming  the 
merchants’  fears  of  what  he 
would  do  to  them  in  rates,  he 
set  up  a  proposition  under  which 
they  were  to  spend  the  same 
budget  with  him  they  formerly 
put  in  both  afternoon  papers,  so 
they  got  two  pages  instead  of 
one. 

So  today  the  Newhouse  string 
stands  with  all  papers  doing 
well  in  both  a  circulation  and  a 
business  way.  When  he  bought 
the  three  Sunday  papers  he  now 
prints,  they  had  200,000  circula¬ 
tion,  now  they  have  540,000. 
Afternoon  papers  he  bought  had 
130,000  circulation,  now  they 
have  330,000;  morning  papers 
had  120,000,  now  they  have 
200,000. 
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D-DAY  MINUS— ENROUTE  TO  IWO  JIMA 

CORRESPONDENTS  peso  alter  interviewing  Lt.  Gen.  Holland  M.  Smith,  Commanding  General  FIm 
Marine  Force,  Pocific.  while  headed  for  Iwo  lima.  This  picture  was  taken  in  General  Sonhi 
cabin  just  before  D-Ddy.  Standing  (1. tor.):  Morris  Loddsberg.  Associated  Press;  Percy  Bad 
Reuters;  Maclohnson,  United  Press;  Gene  Ryder,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  Seated:  Dn 
Pryor.  CBS;  Lt.  Gen.  Smith;  John  Henry.  Internationol  News  Service. 


Success  has  not  changed  New¬ 
house.  To  parallel  the  story  of 
paying  his  first  and  only  law 
client  the  $80  he  failed  to  win 
in  a  suit,  is  what  happened  when 
he  bought  the  Star-Journal.  The 
building  that  went  with  his  pur¬ 
chase  had  some  tenants,  and  he 
studied  the  directory. 

“Wonder  if  that’s  the  same 
man  father  once  worked  for,” 
he  said  as  he  read  one  name.  He 
investigated  and  found  it  was. 
That  man's  business  was  not 
good,  and  he  was  really  out  of 
luck.  Now  he  isn’t. 

He  la  Called  'SI' 

“SI”  Sam  is  called.  It  could 
stand  for  Staten  Island,  scene  of 
his  first  hard-won  success. 

He  lives  in  New  York  City  and 
is  married  to  a  New  York  girl. 
Mitzi  Epstein.  They  have  two 
sons,  “SI”  Jr.,  17,  and  Donald,  15, 
both  attending  Horace  Mann 
School.  Young  “SI”  ran  errands, 
watched  the  police  beats  on  the 
Jamaica  and  Long  Island  City 
papers  last  summer.  Naturally, 
the  father  hopes  for  another 
newspaper  man.  But  he  is  also 
giving  the  boys  a  chance  in  an¬ 
other  direction.  Having  come 
from  a  Connecticut  farm  as  a 
poor  boy.  Sam,  Sr.,  has  gone 
back  to  the  land,  not  so  poor. 
He  has  a  farm  in  New  Jersey, 
raises  blooded  cattle,  gets  a  deal 
of  pleasure  from  the  size  of  his 
milk  checks,  and  thinks  the  boys 
might  like  to  go  into  farming. 

Sam’s  parents  are  still  living. 
He  has  three  brothers,  Louis,  in 
charge  of  mechanical  operations 
on  the  Staten  Island  paper; 
Theodore,  who  is  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  in  Long  Island  and  New¬ 
ark,  and  Norman,  who  was  editor 
of  the  Long  Island  Press  but 
now  is  a  major  in  the  Strategic 
Services  in  Europe. 


Night  Club  Writers 
See  the  Light 

continued  from  page  7 


New  York  shuttering  at  mid¬ 
night  is  the  strangest  damn 
feeling  in  my  experience.  It’s  a 
short  circuit,  wholesale.  To  drop 
in  and  catch  an  8  o’clock  show  in 
a  night  club  is  obscene.  For  my 
part,  the  curfew  has  given  me 
the  time  to  start  those  stories 
newspapermen  are  always  plan¬ 
ning  to  write  manana.  To  my 
amazement,  in  my  25th  year  in 
New  York  as  a  writer  I’ve  fin¬ 
ished  one  40-page  movie  script 
which  looks  like  a  sale,  and  have 
started  now  on  Shubert  Alley. — 
Ed.  Sullivan,  New  York  Daily 
News. 

Some  of  ’em  have  had  a  re¬ 
birth  of  love  at  home,  finding 
the  little  woman  as  intriguing 
after  midnight  as  the  dancing 
dolls  of  the  cafe  and  much  more 
fun. — J.  Ray  Hunt,  Chicago 
Times. 

Am  finding  unaccustomed 
pleasure  in  doing  daytime  tasks 
without  my  eyeballs  getting  un¬ 
der  foot.  And  thank  you.  Mr. 
Byrnes,  for  the  spectacle  of  spec¬ 
tacles — a  bewildered  stripper 
doing  her  stuff  at  the  cocktail 
hour. — Will  Davidson.  Chicago 
Tribune. 

This  old  sailor  of  the  night 
club  and  radio  seas,  who  used  to 
get  to  bed  about  4  a.m.  now  re¬ 
tires  at  12:35  a.m.  and  gets  up 
fresh  as  a  daisy  at  8.  Am  in  the 
office  at  9  a.m.  with  three  beau¬ 
tiful  hours  to  devote  to  my  mail 
and  my  column  without  press 
agents,  would-be  song  writers, 

EDITOR  ft  P 


would-be  radio  artists  and  pn 
handlers  realizing  I  am  at  t| 
typewriter.  It’s  blissful.  Got 
bless  Byrnes. — Nick  Kenny,  J(« 
York  Daily  Mirror. 

The  midnight  “earl”  hu  le 
come  the  11  o’clock  “earl”  ud 
the  dawn  patrol  would  bt  a 
yawn  patrol.  I  hope  to  get  som 
sunlight  and  lose  my  nuagni- 
cent  pale — and  I  don’t  man 
p-a-i-1.  Everything  is  eirlie 
nowadays,  including  hangovcn 
— Earl  Wilson.  New  York  Ptt 
■ 

AM  Publication 
Delays  Start 

PHn.AOEi,PHiA.  Mar.  7— Schal 
uled  to  make  its  initial  aooar 
ance  this  week,  according  l 
previous  announcement,  the  nes 
daily  news  -  magazine  to  k 
known  as  AM  will  be  laundKC 
Apr.  9.  said  Jacob  A.  Luv 
editor  and  publisher. 

After  various  confereneei  i: 
Washington.  Lazar  said  he  hai 
received  the  green  light  fn* 
the  newsprint  section  of  fc 
War  Production  Board  for 
proposed  36  -  page  9^by-12-inC; 
tabloid.  Only  book  paper  ^ 
be  used  for  an  Indefinite  perioi 


It's  AP  World  Now 

Symbolising  the  broader  fitU 
of  service,  the  Associated  Ptmi 
magasine  formerly  known  « 
Inter-Office  blossomed  od 
this  week  os  the  AP  World  to 
tell  the  story  of  AP  staffers  asi 
AP  newspapers  around  4* 
globe.  Seven  AP  men 
suggested  the  new  name. 


UBLISHER  for  March  10,1* 
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Carriers  Crowd 
Hall  for  Lecture, 
Stay  on  the  Job 

UniPHis.  Tenn.,  Mar.  7 — 
Cirrier  boys  of  the  Commercial 
iMjrr'i  and  Press  -  Scimitar, 
sSifiP^  *  Howard  newspapers 
hflc.  are  setting  an  all-time  high 
is  ^ilization  for  themselves 
ia4  iwvice  for  their  customers. 

laeords  show  that  never  in 
tht  history  of  two  newspapers 
there  been  such  a  small 
(KBOver  of  carriers,  and  there 
liM  been  a  minimum  of  com- 
pWnts  from  subscribers  during 
Qie  last  five  months.  What’s 
bmr,  there  is  a  long  waiting  list 
of  applicants  for  routes. 

Beaches  Into  Homes 

It  all  goes  back  to  the  inaugu¬ 
ration  by  these  two  newspapers 
last  October  of  Youth  Training 
Work  for  their  approximately 
1,000  carrier  boys.  C.  W.  Bev- 
i^r,  circulation  manager,  and 
Pierre  Martineau,  promotion 
manager,  wanted  to  do  some¬ 
thing  to  arouse  the  carriers’  in¬ 
terest.  Their  goal  was  a  program 
that  would  appeal  not  only  to 
the  boys  as  carriers,  but  would 
reach  also  into  their  homes  and 
classrooms. 

The  carrier  boys  were  "sold” 
on  the  idea  from  the  start.  This 
was  to  be  no  long-winded  pep 
session,  no  shop  talk. 

Only  public  figures  who  would 
appeal  to  the  adventurous  spirit 
of  these  boys  were  “booked.” 
Many  of  these  men  themselves 
had  sold  and  carried  papers.  In 
recounting  their  own  experi¬ 
ences  that  had  made  the  head¬ 
lines  and  contributed  to  material 
for  columns  of  news  ^nd  chap¬ 
ters  of  books,  they  also  wanted 
to  give  the  boys  some  advice 
on  growing  up  and  becoming 
successful  men. 

So  on  Oct.  3.  1944,  Col.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker  opened  the  series 
of  talks.  He  held  1,000  carriers 
spellbound.  It’s  been  the  same 
at  Goodwyn  Institute,  where  the 
lectures  are  given,  as  four  other 
foremost  celebrities  have  ap¬ 
peared  exclusively  for  the  boys 
throughout  the  winter  months. 
There  was  Frank  (Bring  ’Em 
Back  Alive)  Buck,  wito  his 
rolorful  stories  and  hair-raising 
jungle  movies;  Capt.  David  An¬ 
derson,  veteran  of  the  China  and 
Burma  jungle  war;  John  Booth, 
luthority  on  magic  and  magi- 
cjens,  and  Sidney  Montague, 
^al  Canadian  Mountie,  who 
hved  among  the  Eskimos  of  the 
North  Pole  region. 

Helped  Family  Problem 

A  mother  of  one  of  the  car¬ 
riers  phoned  to  say  that  her  son 
and  his  stepfather  had  hardly 
spoken  to  each  other  for  weeks 
iwugh  a  misunderstandipg  and 
wer  hearing  one  of  the  talks, 
the  boy  took  on  a  new  interest 
in  his  home  life  and  made  a  pal 
stepdad.  School  principals 
other  educators  have  sat  in 
^  the  boys  on  the  programs, 
they  have  cooperated  by  an¬ 
nouncing  the  lectures  at  assem- 
oiies,  posting  advertising  litera- 
on  bulletin  boards,  and 
while  the  attractions  were  ex¬ 


clusively  for  carriers,  their 
teachers  stressed  the  fact  that 
other  youths  would  benefit,  too, 
in  hearing  their  classmates  tell 
what  they  had  heard. 

So  successful  has  the  program 
been  that  Bevinger  and  Mar¬ 
tineau  already  are  mapping  their 
plans  for  a  continuation  of  the 
lectures  next  winter. 

Preceding  each  lecture,  care¬ 
fully  prepared  circulars,  with 
art,  were  mailed  to  parents  of 
the  carriers.  Thus  into  the  car¬ 
riers’  homes  went  a  full  descrip¬ 
tion  of  what  a  rare  treat  was  in 
store  for  the  boys. 


N.  Y.  News  Says 
Hello  to  Vatican 

It  waa  a  Nazi  blunder  in  de¬ 
stroying  telephone  equipment 
that  made  possible  resumption 
of  Rome-New  York  telephone 
services  Mar.  2,  and.  the  New 
York  News’  Robert  Conway 
made  what  was  possibly  the  first 
strictly  unofficial  call  to  the 
Vatican  since  service  was  broken 
off  three  years  ago. 

The  News  made  the  arrange¬ 
ments  in  advance  and  had  nro- 
posed  questions  cleared  by  Navy 


censorship.  Conway,  who  had 
met  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII 
«ome  years  earlier  in  New  York 
before  he  was  pope,  asked  after 
the  pope’s  heal^,  but  spoke 
with  Msgr.  CarroU  and  received 
through  him  His  Holiness’  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  News’  interest. 
The  call  cost  $50. 


To  New  Offices 

L.  J.  DuMahaut  Advertising 
Agency,  Detroit,  has  moved  to 
new  offices  at  1512  Book 
Tower. 


It’s  an  old  friend  of  yours  -  and  it  is  used  by 
every  branch  of  the  Armed  Services  ! 


ANTl-AIRCRArr  ARTILLERY  fire  is  to- 
ordingyed  and  conrrolkd  by  held  tele¬ 
phone— the  brother  ot  your  lafniliar  Bell 
System  telephone. 


ON  OOR  bt’RMARlNES.  sound  powered 
telephones,  operating  on  current  /;ef»er> 
ated  by  the  speaker  s  voice,  connect  all 
battle  stations. 


THE  ARMORED  FORCES  use  radio  tele¬ 
phone  tti  mter-connecr  tanks,  scout  cars, 
conimand  cars,  artillery  units  and  anti¬ 
tank  vehicles. 


ON  BATTLESHIPS.  Aircratt  Carriers. 
Ouisers,  Destroyers,  battle  announcing 
systems  give  orders  in  a  giant  voKe  over 
loudspeaking  telephones. 


THE  MARINE  t.ORPS.  storming  ashore 
into  almost  impassable  jungles,  depends 
upon  held  telephones  to  deliver  orders 
and  reports  instantly. 


THIS  COAST  GUARDSMAN,  standing 
watch,  telephones  warnings  to  the  bridge 
to  help  keep  rhe  convoy's  many  ships  in 
protected  formation. 


ARMY  AIR  FORCES  planes  by  the 
hundreds  fly  and  hght  as  one  team  be¬ 
cause  of  their  radio  telephone  —  and 
interphone  equipment. 


THE  SIGNAL  CORPS  provides  the  cir¬ 
cuits  for  Victory— thousands  upon  thou¬ 
sands  of  miles  of  telephone  wires  needed 
to  coordinate  the  attack. 


THE  INFANTRY  uses  great  quaruities  of  FIELD  ARTILLERY  Long  Toms,’*  blast- 
portable  switchboards,  held  telephones  mg  unseen  targets,  are  directed  by  voices 
and  wire  to  link  foxholes,  command  Hashing  through  multi-chaiuiel  radio 
posts  and  headquaners.  telephone  sets. 

phones— battle  announcing  systems.  Currently  all 
these  products  together  add  up  to  only  AO%  of 
Western  Electric’s  total  production  for  war.  The 
other  60%  includes  such  specialized  devices  as 
RADAR. 

Manpower  and  manufacturing  facilities  are  de¬ 
voted  to  meeting  our  fighters’  vast  needs.  That’s 
why  not  all  requests  for  home  telephones  can  be 
filled  till  after  Victory. 
ou  can — and  keep  them! 


YOU  best  know  your  telephone  as  a  friendly 
instrument  of  peace.  Our  fighting  men  know 
it  as  an  effective  weapon  of  war. 

Western  Electric  has  put  in  the  hands  of  the 
armed  forces  huge  quantities  of  telephones,  switch¬ 
boards,  wire,  cable— specialized  radio  telephone 
equipment  for  use  on  land,  at  sea,  in  the  air — 
many  types  of  microphones  and  headsets  by  the 
hundreds  of  thousands— sound  powered  tele- 
Buy  all  the  War  Bonds  y 


Western  Electric 


IN  PEACE. ..SOURCE  OF  SUPPLY  FOR  THE  BELL  SYSTEM. 
IN  WAR. ..ARSENAL  OF  COMMUNICATIONS  EQUIPMENT. 
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PAUL  REVERE  rode  fast  and  far,  though  the 
number  of  people  he  reached  with  his  message 
was  hardly  large.  Not  by  today’s  standards.  For 
today  printing  and  publishing  carry  our  coun¬ 
try’s  calls  to  millions  of  people... rouse  them  to 
lend  their  money,  give  their  blood,  contribute 
the  sweat  of  their  bodies  in  war  work. 

But  without  machines  such  as  the  Intertyi>e 
the  printing  and  publishing  we  know  today 
would  never  have  become  economically  feasi¬ 
ble.  Never  could  we  have  given  ui^ent,  detailed, 
written  information  and  instructions  to  mil¬ 
lions  of  people... simultaneously... overnight. 


INTERTYPE 


I 


Revolutionary  Telephoto 
Outfit  Developed  in  War 


(XEVELAND,  Ohio,  March  8 —  practically  unlimited.  And  time 
Revealed  for  the  first  time  this  differences  in  points  of  recep- 
week  were  the  details  of  the  tlon  are  negligible,  since  a  radio 
world's  newest  beam  travels  186,000  miles  a 

and  most  revo-  second.  Thus,  pictive  sent 

lutionary  tele*  Francisco  will  arrive 

nhoto  transmis-  ’ 'm  1  simultaneously  in  London,  Rome. 

liw  and  receiv  S  j  Moscow  and  Salt  Lake  City.> 

tog  device,  per*  ^  The  perfected  mechanism  for 

fected  the  ^  transmission  radio  wave  has 

Telephoto  Divis*  .  ^W^sSiy  improved  pictorial  quality  as 
ion  of  Ac  me  '  Blurring  distortions 

News  pictures,  4  caused  by  static  and  atmospheric 

^  have  been  consider* 

sidiary  N£A  ably  reduced  by  a  modified  form 

Service,  frequency  modulation.  A 

The  new  ma-  “limiter"  takes  out  static  almost 

chine,  ^  minimizes  the  fad*  H^H|P|PP||P^PPimPIHmi|||P|^H 

named  Acme  ing  of  the  picture  signals. 

Transceiver  Model  CNP,  has  The  mechanics  of  telephoto  ACME  TELEPHOTO  TRANSCEIVER,  typo  CNP, 

been  in  the  service  of  the  Army  transmission  are  deceptively  . . .  ‘  '  '  .l  j,  , 

and  Navy  since  the  summer  of  simple.  The  photograph  to  be 
1944  but  will  be  available  for  relayed  is  clamped  on  a  drum, 
general  use  in  the  “not  too  dis*  a  tiny  beam  of  light  is  thrown 
tant"  future,  according  to  Acme  against  it.  The  drum  rotates 
ezecutives.  and  the  beam  of  light  works  its 

Army  and  Navy  operation  has  way  across  the  photograph  in 
taken  the  entire  production  and  seven  minutes,  “scanning" 
will  continue  to  do  so  for  some  1/ 100th  of  an  inch  at  each  revo* 
months.  In  both  branches  of  lution. 
the  armed  service  the  new  j  i  * 

Transceiver  serves  as  the  prime  faposed  la  7  Mlamtn 

transmission  device  for  aU  pic*  wi+v.«„ 

turei  moved  from  distant  out*  Within  the  TraMceive^  a  Pho* 
posts.  Where  the  machines  are  5®^ 

kited  in  the  world*wide  net*  the  photograph, 

work  of  transmitting  stations  is  ^Woht  ^nrt^iiaX 

still. a-,  military  secret.  How- 

«f;  it  can  be  said  that  both  photograph.  It  is 

services  operate  telephoto  cir*  changed  into  ^ectric  inripulses 
cuits  and  transmission  facilities  *  photo-tube  and  sent  over 
much  longer  than  existing  civil*  <^sninunicatlon  circulto,  causing 
iaa  circuits  exactly  equal  fluctuations  in  a 

D^vatcpad  f.  Secrecy  Svii^W* 

Most  Army  and  Navy  wire  or  receiving  beam  is  focused 

radio  transmitted  pictures,  re* 

issdless  of  which  concern  dis*  "?* 

tributes  them  in  the  United 

States,  are  first  moved  over  the  fh^ 

new  Acme  Transceivers,  the  an*  gradually  exposes  toe 

nouncement  “  the  drum  revolves.  The 

Acme's  engineers,  headed  by  exposed  riegative  is  taken  from 
L  A  the  machine  and  a  print  made 

havl'Sn  working  slcrefly  toll  by  regular  photographic  methods- 
some  time  with  the  service  '^e  adaptation  of  radio  waves 
branches'  in  the  development  to  telephoto  use  has  been  speed* 
of  the  machines,  training  of  per-  ed  up  by  toe  war,  according  to 
sotmei  and  procurement.  Thompson,  who  says:  "In 

Only  recently  it  was  permls-  normal  times  we  would  have  ex* 

Okie  even  to  discuss  toe  new  perimented  and  tried  to  perfect 
wjuipment,  which  the  concern  radio  adaptation  principles  and 
daims  will  have  a  place  in  every  our  ea»upment  over  short  dis* 
newspaper  plant,  equally  as  Im*  tances  and  then  gradually  buHt 
Portant  as  toe  printing  tele*  fbem  up.  As  it  has  turned  out. 

*r«Ph  set  which  now  transmits  rnilitary  necessity  made  the 
and  receives  the  ^ily  news  whole  world  a  trial  laboratory. 

The  new  telephoto  machine  is  The  first  radio  transmission  of 
«x  18x18  inches  and  weighs  pictures  under  these  principles 
190  pounds.  By  using  radio  therefore  made  on  a  world* 

J^es  for  transmission  of  pie-  wide  scale.” 

™res,  instead  of  toe  telephone  The  improved  facsimile  equip- 

^  cable,  as  heretofore,  its  Qeld.  mept  c;ap  a^^ transmit  printed  Singled  out  for  special  attention  in 
cf  action  for  transmission  •  is  material 


Thompson 


Inland  Winners  Announced 
In  6lh  Typography  ConlesI 


WINNERS  in  toe  6to  annual  culatlon) — Rhinelander  (Wis. ) 

typography  contest  of  the  In*  Daily  News. 
land  Daily  Press  Association  Class  B  (5,000  to  10.000) — 
were  announced  this  week  in  Iron  Mountain  (Mich.)  News. 
five  classes.  The  contest,  which  Class  C  (10,000  to  25,000) — 

drew  98  entries,  was  sponsored  Warren  ( O. )  Tribune  Chronicle. 

. -  •  •  ■  -  Class  D  (25,000  to  75,000)— 

Green  Bay  ( Wis. )  Press-Gozette. 

(Hass  E  (over  75,000)— Chi¬ 
cago  Sun. 

Winners  of  first  place  in  each 
class  receive  a  bronze  plaque 
and  an  winners  in  each  class 
receive  engraved  certificates. 
Other  Wleaers  Named 
FoUowing  are  toe  second  and 
third  place  winners  and  those 
receiving  honorable  mention: 

Class  A:  Columbia  (Mo.) 
Missourian,  New  Ulm  (Minn.) 
Daily  Journal,  Monroe  (Wis.) 
Evening  Times,  Edwardsville 
(IlL)  Intelligencer. 

Class  B:  Idaho  Falls  (Ida.) 
Post-Register,  Fremont  ( Neb. ) 
Guide  and  Tribune,  Midland 
iMich.)  Daily  News,  Houghton 
(Mich.)  Daily  Mining  Gazette. 

Class  C:  Racine  (Wis.)  Jour¬ 
nal-Times,  Beloit  (Wis.)  Daily 
News,  Lacrosse  (Wis.)  Tribune, 
Appleton  (Wis.)  Post-Crescent. 

Class  D:  Bloomington  (Ill) 
Daily  Review,  Rockford  (lU.) 
Register  -  Republic,  P  on  tia  c 


^  WuRu8rttWtt€Amddt 

■**w’  etais^i  tr~c-  -tj 

.\Biericaa  First,  Nintk  Annies,  1,200 
Phaes  Laanch  Big  Rhneiand  Drives 


Inland  typographical  awards. 


presswork,  and  the  level  of  Ink  T_„_-  I%mSIu 

color  and  coverage.  lAYfll  UdllY  flOVGS 

"The  most  severe  competition  * 

of  the  entire  contest  came  in  w  ■  ■ 

this  classification,  and  it  is  fair  lyflfA  lit  \tA|*||l 
to  say  that  if  the  Judges  had  ■wwlliV  III  i#IVIIII 
"been  picking  winners  from  all 
entries  without  regard  to  size  of 

circulation,  they  would  have  worst  ice  storm  this  secto 
chosen  the  all-contest  winners 
from  the  papers  with  from  10.000  ® 

to  25.000  subscribers.  The  scare- 
ity  of  typographically  excellent  Ihi 

entries  among  the  papers  above  h 

75.000  circulation  emphasized  ff, 5 

SVSitL  Paris.  Tex..  70  miles  away!^to 

®  ■  ed  a  four-page,  ad-less  ^itioa 

Ceatary  Bold  CItmd  and  got  it  delivered  to  subscrib' 

The  judges  also  pointed  out  ers  only  an  hour  later  tbu 
that  in  awarding  first  place  in  usual. 

one  class  to  a  paper  that  has  This  small  edition,  plus  a  If 
successfully  used  Century  Bold  page  paper  printed  Wednesday 
type  faces,  they  desired  to  recog-  afternoon  in  Sherman,  Tex.,  gaw 
nize  the  modern  usefulness  of  Denison  its  only  news  from  the 
traditional  classic  faces  whose  outside  during  its  more  than  41 
inherent  excellence  has  been  hours  of  isolation. 

“adequately  proved  by  their  age-  When  the  ice  storm  roared  lar 
less  popularity.’’  expectedly  out  of  the  north, 

**.-.<=  —  - _ _  judges  felt  that  the  sans-  ^bllsher  Fred  Com  went  with 

type  faces,  primarily  because  serif  vogue  which  has  swept  Carl  HarrlTOn.  shop  foreim 
materials  have  been  so  difficult  the  country  during  the  past  10  and  two  printers  to  Parts  wita 
to  obtain.  And  there  have  been  years,  “has  spent  itself  and  that  a  bundle  of  storm  woim 
few,  if  any,  experiments  in  for-  there  will  be  an  increasing  num-  They  made  the  70-nule  trip 

mat.  headline  forms,  headline  ber  of  new  designs  employing  over  frozen  highways  in  an  ^ 
schedules,  style  of  display,  de-  letters  with  greater  variety,  and  25  minutes.  In  Paris,  m 
partmentalization,  and  the  pres-  greater  beauty,  and  equal  legi-  lisher  Pat  ^ysc  of  t^^ 
entation  of  new  features.  bility.’’  News  and  his  offer^^ 

"Innovations  are  out.”  con-  Closest  race  in  the  competition  ”"P. 
tinned  the  report,  “the  exigen-  came  in  Class  E,  over  75,000  cir-  task  of  publishing  two  news- 
cies  of  war  have  inexorably  fixed  culation,  a  new  Inland  classifica-  P®P*rs  that  aftenu^. 
typographical  standards  for  the  tion,  were  several  papers  pub- 
duration.”  lished  in  relatively  ^all  cities  p- 

I0,000-2S.000  Grewp  Praised  made  a  superb  Rowing  with  Howa^^nd*?  STSS 

One  classification,  newspapers  crUeria^es-  remained  in  Denison  coverini 

in  the  10.000  to  25,000  circula-  sheets  ^®  storm.  Sherman,  seven  mita 

tion  bracket,  earned  the  full  .’S? Mnse^s^  of  the  *0“^  of  Denison,  was  not  W 

TmSrtauS; «;«' Jewess 

it  may  m  inai  mese  newspapws  largest  percentage  of 

IhoSk'K  Si  which  Vfn  dchlrate 

theircoatcmporJlc  of  »n.ll.r 
and  Urger  circulations;  it  may  J]®;"®**?"*"* 
be  that  their  editors  and  pub-  raphy.  concluded  the  report. 

Ushers  are  more  conscious  of  apparent  that  publication 

the  esthetic  and  of  the  business  flumil  Ifimf  f  rAfCof  Denison  would  be  impossi 

values  of  typographical  excel-  l/wIfU  JUIII)  VlwMvl  again.  So  the  staff  moved 

lence,”  said  the  judges.  James  E.  Dowd  has  been  Sherman  where  George  ^ 

“Whatever  the  reason,  this  named  mechanical  superintend-  Wilcox,  publisher  of  the  Ih 

ent  of  the  Cresset  Company,  elec-  Democrot,  placed  his  plant  at 
en  prepared  by  the  uncuy  from  au  me  omers  oe-  trotypers  and  sterotypers  in  New  disposal  of  the  Herald  sw- 
Publiwers  Associa-  cause  of  the  consistent  excel-  York  City,  after  serving  15  years  Readers  continued  to  «I" 

_ •  "j  It  la  en-  lence  of  their  type  selection,  as  superintendent  of  the  Conde  almost  entirely  on  the  Her 

'Notes  'fo/'uie  Artist  on  their  general  make-up,  the  uni-  Nast  Press,  electrotype  depart-  for  outside  news  because  ra 
-  -  -  -  clear,  careful  ment,  sets  were  dead. 


Engravers  Solve  war  s  Restridions 
Dropout  Problem 


continued  from  page  65 


Photo-engravers  and  advertis-  " 

ing  artists  employed  on  Phila-  Judges  were  Charles  L.  Allen, 
delphia  newq;>apers  believe  the  director  of  research,  Medill 
current  method  involving  the  School  of  Journalism:  Joseph  A. 
Kromo-Ute  process  in  photo-  Brandt,  director  of  the  Univer- 
engraving  for  dropouts  is  here  gity  of  Chicago  Press;  and  Otto 
to  stay.  .  M.  Forkert,  director  of  design 

^ey  agree  in  dropout  typography,  Cuneo  Press, 

halftones  made  with  Kromo-Lite  —  •  — 

Hi-Lite  solution,  a  discovery  ac¬ 
credited  to  Harry  Crosby,  super¬ 
intendent  of  the  New  York  Daily 
News’  engraving  department, 
are  much  truer  reproductions  of 
the  artist’s  copy  than  those  made 
with  a  film  mask. 

Since  the  start  of  the  war, 
cellulose  acetate  for  masking 
purposes  has  been  greatly  cur¬ 
tail^.  If  a  new  method  had  not 
been  found,  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  reduce  or  eliminate 
entirely  all  drop-out  halftones 
and  combination  engravings. 

Meeting  under  auspices  of  the 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Philadelphia,  depart¬ 
mental  heads  of  the  newspapers 
organized  a  Philadel^ia  Pub¬ 
lishers'  Association  Engraving 
Conunittee  and  set  out  to  solve 
their  problems.  Mr.  Crosby  was 
invited  to  their  meetings  and 
demonstrated  usages  of  the  non¬ 
toxic  liquid  known  as  Kromo- 
Lite  Hi-Lite  solution  which  is 
used  instead  of  water  to  mix  the 
wash. 

Having  followed  the  new 
method  now  for  some  time,  it  is 
the  contention  of  local  newspa¬ 
per  artists  and  mechanics  that 
the  improvised  technique  of 
wartime  is  a  definite  improve¬ 
ment  In  that  it  gives  a  better 
range  of  tone  values.  They  say 
Kromo-Lite  makes  possible  in¬ 
tricate  drop-outs  not  possible 
before.  Figured  dresses,  cur¬ 
tains,  rugs  and  other  objects 
repix^uc^  in  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  copy  may  be  reproduced 
in  exact  facsimile  of  the  original 
drawing. 

A  pamphlet  covering  the  sub-  group  of  papers  stood  out  dis- 

{ect  has  been  prepared  by  the  tinctly  from  all  the  others  be- 

lewspaper  “  *  *• _  * _ :  **-- 

tion  of  Philadelphia.  It  is  en- 
tlUed  “i:,™  ™ 

the  Use  of  Kromo-Lite."  formly  sharp, 


that  Maguire  gave  the 


bureau  of  the  Asswiat^  Pw* 
the  first  complete  storm  stoiT 


for  the  (^Mth  time  (Jan.  ’45) 


Five  times  now  in  less  than  three  years,  the 
War  Department  has  cited  our  organization 
for  sustained  outstanding  production 
achievement  worthy  of  the  Army-Navy  “E” 
Award. 


NOVEMBER,  1943 


When  we  receive  honorable  discharge 
from  Government  service  our  organization 
will  just  as  enthusiastically  and  efficiently 
return  to  manufacturing  the  high  quality 
line  of  equipment  which  for  more  than  a 
century  has  consistently  won  the  acclaim  of 
the  printing  and  publishing  world. 


AUGUST,  1942 


.y#/  tcaMott 


•  910  EAST  138th  STREET,  NEW  YORK  54,  N.  Y. 
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Designer  Describes  WGN's 
New  Radio-Video  Studios 

ArHiur  Adams  Outlinas  Plans  for 
$10,000  Studio  Tkoator  in  Chicago 


WHAT  WILL  the  radio-tele¬ 
vision  studio  of  the  future 
iook  like?  What  unique  fea¬ 
tures  will  be  incorporated  In 
the  post-war  video  studios? 
Possibilities  were  indicated  re¬ 
cently  when  the  winners  of  the 
$10,000  WGN  studio  theater  de¬ 
sign  contest  were  announced. 

Arthur  Frederick  Adams,  cele¬ 
brated  designer  of  theatrical 
building  projects,  and  William  F. 
Clark,  engineer,  both  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  won  first  prize  of  fS.OOO  in 
the  competition  for  the  “most 
beautiful  and  efficient  radio-tele¬ 
vision  studio  to  house  the  WGN- 
C^icago  Theater  of  the  Air.” 
Plans  for  constructing  the  new 
building  Just  south  of  Tribune 
Tower  after  the  war  are  being 
formulated. 

FTea  Two  Theofort 

There  will  be  one  large  audi¬ 
torium  seating  2,000  persons  and 
a  smaller  studio-theater  for  600, 
on  the  Michigan  Avenue  level. 
A  main  lobby  of  impressive  pro¬ 
portions  will  contain  a  bank  of 
10  passenger  elevators. 

An  outstanding  feature  of  the 
large  auditorium  is  the  stage, 
96  feet  wide  and  70  feet  deep. 
The  full  width  of  the  stage  will 
be  visible  to  the  audience. 

Leading  from  the  stage  is  a 
large  scenery  and  property  room, 
adjacent  to  work  shops,  a  paint 
shop,  and  freight  elevatbrs  ex¬ 
tending  along  the  entire  east 
side  of  the  property  which  has 
a  frontage  of  252  feet. 

The  control  booth,  together 
with  a  master  control  room,  is 
on  the  right  side  of  the  house, 
while  a  large  organ  chamber 
will  be  on  the  left  side. 

Due  to  the  vast  area  of  the 
stage,  portable  equipment  will 
be  used  for  easy  maneuvering 
from  one  location  to  another. 
The  stage  fioor  will  contain  five 
automatic  fioor  doors  to  accom¬ 
modate  five  large  compressed 
air  lifts  which  are  built  to  rise 
from  the  lower  level  22  feet 
below.  The  lifts  will  measure 
25  X 13  feet 

The  lower  level  space  also 
extends  along  the  east  side  of 
the  property  for  a  distance  of 
252  feet  and  will  be  used  for 
receiving  and  assembling  adver¬ 
tising  displays,  and  for  receiv¬ 
ing  equipment  and  freight  for 
the  entire  building. 

The  large  lifts  in  the  stage 
floor  will  also  be  used  to  con¬ 
vey  theatrical  groups,  orchestras, 
and  bands.  One  of  the  innova¬ 
tions  will  be  direct  communica¬ 
tion  between  those  on  the  eie- 
vators  and  those  in  dressing 
and  make-up  rooms  elsewhere. 

Entrances  to  the  main  building 
and  auditorium  are  aiso  pianned 
for  the  lower  level.  Ample 
parking  space  around  the  build¬ 
ing  for  visitors  and  employes  is 
provided. 

On  the  mezzanine  there  will 


be  theatrical  dressing  rooms, 
make-up  rooms,  rest  rooms  for 
performers,  a  large  room  for 
announcers  and  rehearsal  rooms. 
Clients’  booths  will  be  on  this 
level  and  will  have  private  en¬ 
trances.  On  this  level  and  under 
the  balcony  will  be  the  large 
control  booth  for  video  broad¬ 
casting  equipped  with  many 
cameras  and  projectors. 

Back  of  the  television  control 
booth  and  on  the  same  level  will 
be  exits  and  entrances  for  the 
balcony  which  is  placed  directly 
above.^the  television  control 
room,  oh  this  floor  as  on  others 
there  will  be  lounges,  rest  rooms 
and  foyers.  The  balcohy  will  be 
on  the  third  floor  level  d>  will 
the  music  department,  band’ 
rooms,  make-up  rooms,  and 
locker  rooms. 

Adjoining  the  upper  part  of 
the  stage  level  will  be  a  pro¬ 
ducers’  studio  which  will  have 
a  clear  view  of  the  stage.  Vari¬ 
ous  other  rooms  for  assistants 
and  rooms  for  music  libraries 
are  incorporated  in  these  plans. 

In  the  small  studio  theater, 
with  a  seating  capacity  of  600, 
thfeijs  is  -no  balcony. 

fnM'eonteat  mr  the  propased 
raaio-television  theater  drew  en¬ 
tries  from  architects  and  design¬ 
ers  throughout  the  United  States. 
Canada,  and  from  members  of 
,the  armed  dorces.  Judges  were 
Col;  ‘  Robert  R.  McCormick, 
president  of  WGN,  Inc.;  Frank 
P.  Schreiber,  station  manager, 
and  Henry  Weber.  WGN’s  direc¬ 
tor  of  music.  John  W.  Park, 
production  manager  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  was  professionai 
adviser  to  the  Jury  of  awards. 

Goudy  30  Explained 

Eighty  years  old.  Type  Design¬ 
er  Frederic  W.  Goudy  explained 
the  other  day  how  he  arrived  at 
Goudy  30  merely  by  Gotherizlng, 
or  squaring,  the  Roman  letter, 
“because  nobody  else  ever  did 
it” 


r  ^ 

dependable 
stereotyping 

RELY  ON 


NO.  I  aUveKen  of  th«  WON  CHICAGO  THEATER  OF  THE  AIR  ihowi  ^ 
■  ira«t.stag«  detignad  to  accommodata  tkraa  or  mora  movabta  camarai. 

Award  (or  Priafers  On  Plant  Inspedion 


The  Navy  Department  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  design  by.  Bruce 
Rogers,  noted  typophile.Nlor  a 
special  award  of  commenok^ptm 
to  be  presented  to  printers  anfl 
iithographers  aiding  the  wav 
effort,  legend.  United  States 
Navy,  is  set  ui  Erbar  while  the 
rest  of  the  odpy,  including  the 
imturiat  of  the  recipient,  is  dong 
in  ERrd  Heavy. 


South  Bend,  Ind.,  Mar.  7— 
G.  R.  Bolton  and  Clarence  Lay 
field,  both  of  the  Joliet  (III) 
Herald-Newa,  and  two  general 
contractors  from  that  city  were 
here  recently  to  inspect  tM 
Tribune  plant  and  press  fa* 
.  cilities  in  preparation  for  im- 
iprpvements  in  the  building  and 
uc^pment  planned  by  tM 
UteSald-News. 


"BETTER  PRINTING” 

WILKES 

'VVc<4<  MeiUodi"  a*uL  ''Mo<LeA4’i4/^£cL  MetuU!' 


The  finest 

TVFI  MITAL 

and 

SIRVICI 

that  money 
can  buy! 


Factual  Information  on  Request 
Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 
★ 

A  Product  of 

THE  GLIDOEN  COMPANY 

METALS  REFINING  CO.  DIVISION  •  Hammond,  Ind 


IDITOR  A  FUILISHIR  fM-  March  10. 


(aMraman  HaHs 
Ike  Flash  Bulb 


Km  WaMi  About 
J^MT  Photo  Careor 
fiMB  lUyntond  Walsh,  pho* 
i^uher  for  the  Binghamton 
(K  Y-)  Press  for  the  last  35 
yMS,  claims  the  flash  bulb  was 
Si  matest  innovation  news 

plitigraphy,  he  knows  whereof 

It  was  22  years  while 

gMMrapbing  a  style  show,  that 

I  tafile  of  flash  powder  ex-  •  •  ,«  la 

LSdta  his  hand  and  blew  off  '  RaymoiKl  L  Wal* 

lSt*i«s“one  of  the  first  pho-  Utopia  in  comparison  with 
toonhers  employed  on  Bing-  “«>•»  bu”  aijangements  used 
Krt  41-year-old  evening  wrtth  flash  powd«.  TW  oin^ 

a^^lfaerly  60  years  old,  he  berapme  bags  allowed  ^  flash 
the  Press  photography  de-  *«»  the  picture  but 

outmant  and  reports  dally  to  heia  byk  the  smoke  so  that  the 
SSbto  handle  his  half  of  the  atrm^ere  In  the  room  would 
oSwaive  picture  coverage  of  be  clear  for  subsequent  shote. 
Sunton  and  vicinity  given  ^  Interim  pictures  In  the  days 
Press  He  estimates  he  before  the  modern  press  camera 
^  taken  OO.OOO  pictures.  meant  two  trips  to  the  seeiie 

he  started  work  with  instead  of  one.  Walsh  recalls— 
thfPreas,  most  news  pictures  OQ®  to  set  up  the  camera>  aad 
m  of  the  "posed”  type— ban-  lighting  ^ore  the  people  ar- 
ooek, school  groups,  clubs.. wed-  “ved  and  another,  trip  to  U^e 
dSnand  the  like.  In  those  the  picture.  . 


REASONS  WHY  W 

The  PfHitiae  Daily  Press 

HASBEENDffiECTOMAnEDFORNINE  YEARS 


'*Omr  DIreetomat 
ha»  boon  a  Mourem 
of  MUitifitction  ever 
nttce  tM  installed 
it  and  'we  are  very 
happy  oaer  this  . 
[deioafeqidpmtertt/' 


#  Mats  are  molded  on  the  Directomat  with  less  Pi^®- 
sure,  thereby  reducing  type  wear,  and  saving  u:om 
60%  to  80%  of  resetting. 

#  Mata  are  made  on  the  Directomat  with  twice  the 
speed  of  your  present  operation — 7  seconds  for  pres¬ 
sure  application  — 15  seconds  for  entire  molding 
operation. 

#  The  Directobiat  is  capable  of  producing  mats  with 
the  aame  shrinkage  you  now  get. 

#  The  Directomat  produces  more  uniform,  deeper 
and  sharper  mats. 

#  The  Directomat  eliminates  stretch  of  mats. 

#  The  Directomat  virtually  eliminates  chance  of 
huckle  in  the  mat. 

#  Directomats  produce  a  cleaner  cast  and  definitely 
better  printed  results. 

Write  for  complete  details:  Lake  Erie  Engineering 

Corporation,  508  Woodward  Avenue,  Buffalo  17,  N.  Y. 

Oflfices  in  Principal  Cities. 


Lt  Hugh  F.  Gage.  U.SJf.R., 
formerly  of  Linotype’s  advertis¬ 
ing  department  at  Brooklyn 
headquarters,  has  been  award¬ 
ed  the  Bronze  Star  for  meri¬ 
torious  conduct  in  the  landing 
operations  at  Anzio,  where  he 
commanded  a  mine  sweeper. 
He  is  the  son  of  Harry  L.  Gage, 
Linotype  vice-president. 


buggy  or  motorcycle. 


m  also  has  worn  out  IS  cam- 
eni  in  his  35  years  at  the  Press. 
Hf  new  uses  a  4  x  5  Graphic. 

Whan  Walsh  first  started  work, 
oah  contact  prints  were  used. 
Ikaw  were  turned  out  with  a 
Pdatlag  frame. 

Balfy  plates  made  another 
lasdacBe  for  news  photogra- 
pbm. 

One  of  the  big  problems  ”ln 
ttn  old  days”  was  the  need  for 
mib  of  focus  in  cameras  for  ac- 
M«b  ihots.  he  recalls.  His  5x7 
"■K  had  a  9-inch  lens,  as  com- 
P««l  to  the  5^-inch  lens  now 
The  result  would  be  that 
In  umy  pictures  only  one  point 
*»old  he  in  focus — the  rest 
*'’211  ***  blurred. 

Yiiter  film  is  considered  by 
Jft  Walsh  as  another  great  step, 
as  late  as  the  20’s  when 


Big  Chief 


Orders  filled  in  rotation  of 
their  receipt 

ORDER  YOURS  AT  ONCE 
UNITED  AMEBICAN 
METALS  CORFN 
200  Diamond  SL.  rUrn.  N.  Y. 
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WOMEN  oparat*  ttia  falatypa  parforafing  machinat  in  tha  composing  room 
ol  tiia  Burlington  (Vt.j  Fra#  Prats.  Laft  to  right:  Francos  Hoag,  Mr 
Praston  L  Connar,  Dorothy  Barnat  and  Phyllis  Cook;  raar,  Paarl  Chapin. 

MAKEUR  SUGGESTIONS 

Lei  Printer  Avoid  Head  Congestion 

ly  Froiih  E.  Huffman 


50-Year  Lbiolype 
Service  Hailed 

Burlington,  Vt.,  March  6 — The 
Burlington  Free  Frees  and  J.  T. 
Mackey,  president  of  Mergen- 
thaler  Linotype 
Company,  have 
a  lot  in  common 
these  days.  The 
Free  Press  is 
celebrating  the 
5  0th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  in¬ 
stallation  of  the 
first  linotype 
machine  in  Ver¬ 
mont  while  Mr. 
Mackey  is  tak¬ 
ing  note  of  his 
golden  anniver¬ 
sary  with  the 
Linotype  Company. 

The  Free  Praia  made  a  full- 
I>age  fuss  over  the  event  the 
other  day  and,  in  a  striking 
three-column  display,  contrasted 
the  one-line  capacity  of  the  first 
typesetting  machine  with  the 
present  possibilities  of  55  dif¬ 
ferent  faces  and  length  of  line 
up  to  five  inches.  The  line, 
“Completing  50  years  on  a  117 
year  old  raper,’’  was  set  in  all 
the  available  t:n>e  faces. 

Featured  in  the  writeup  was 
Walter  H.  Deshaw,  a  yotmg 
printer  in  1895  who  feared  his 
career  was  at  an  end  when  the 
linotype  machine  was  installed. 
Todiv  he  is  foranan  of  the 
composing  room.  Incidentally, 
he  s^  the  first  line  on  the  fir^ 
Free  Press  linotype. 

Three  years  ago,  the  Free 
Press  became  die  first  iwper  in 
Vermont  to  install  teletype¬ 
setters,  ediidi  are  now  operated 
by  women,  to  increase  produc¬ 
tion  OB  the  eight  linotype  ma¬ 
chines.  The  paper’s  service  fiag 
has  45  stars. 

6P0's  Business 

Using  150,000  tons  of  paper, 
the  Government  Printing  Office 
turned  out  $70,000,000  worth  of 
business  in  19^.  Normal  vol¬ 
ume  is  $18,000,000,  with  50,000 
tons  of  paper. 


C.  F.  FIsksn,  Ufi,  •dveriiiing  dirsctor 
of  Chovrolot  Division,  GonornI  Motors 
Corp.,  inspocts  tho  now  No.  2  plant 
of  tfto  Los  Angolas  Daily  Nows  with 
Robart  L  Smith,  vica-prasidont  and 
ganaral  managor.  Post-war  plans  call 
for  similar  branch  plants  in  othar 
stratagic  locations  of  Nows'  circula¬ 
tion  araa. 


WITH  MORE  than  30  years  of 

practical  experience  and  study 
on  the  subject  of  newspaper 
makeup  it  has  become  quite  ap¬ 
parent  to  me  that  both  the  edi¬ 
torial  and  ctHnposing  room  staffs 
on  makeup  ought  to  get  together. 
If  that  could  be  brou^t  about, 
then  the  problem  of  heed  separ¬ 
ation  could  be  easily  solved. 
Perhaps  this  miidit  result  in 
giving  the  composing  room  some 
latitude  to  improve  those  pages 
on  the  inside  of  the  paper. 

Let  me  illustrate  Just  one  ex¬ 
ample  where  this  cooperation 
coidd  have  changed  a  bad  situa¬ 
tion  which  occurred  many  times 
on  the  front  page  of  an  eastern 
daily.  This  paper  used  a  three- 
column  head,  48-point  caps,  with 
the  next  deck  in  single-column 
measure.  So  far  that  was  lovely 
but  the  printer  had  those  two 
columns  alongside  the  single¬ 
column  deck  to  fill.  Into  that 
wing  he  placed  a  two-column 
italic  head,  36-point,  with  a 
single-column  deck.  This  again 
left  him  with  a  wing,  single¬ 
column,  to  fill.  He  put  a  three- 
liner  of  24-point  with  a  second 
deck  into  that  wing  which  made 
a  stairway  of  those  second  decks. 
That  was  congestion  instead  of 
separation. 

When  I  called  the  editor’s  at¬ 
tention  to  this  frequency  he 
thanked  me.  It  hasn’t  appeared 
like  that  since. 

Now  let’s  get  down  to  the 
root  of  tills  sore.  Usually 
when  we  drop  from  three  to  a 
smaller  deck  we  have  another 
story  to  tie-in  with  it  or  else 
a  cut  The  second  deck  could 
have  been  eliminated  and  a 
three-column  lead  in  12-point 
with  the  single-column  matter 
following  in  one  column.  This 
would  have  given  the  two- 
column  head  the  necessary  sep¬ 
aration.  The  same  procedure 


could  also  be  followed  with  a 
similar  separation  for  the  single¬ 
column  head.  It’s  those  It^s 
that  we  must  be  careful  witii 
or  there  is  no  head  separation. 
We  can  use  the  same  column 
width  with  the  second  deck  Just 
as  well  as  the  single. 

I  have  seen  some  papers  where 
head  congestion  seems  to  be  de¬ 
sired.  One  newspaper  had  so 
numy  heads  that  there  was  less 
than  12  inches  of  body  matter 
above  the  fold.  The  single¬ 
column  decks  alone  were  more 
than  four  inches  deep.  At  the 
bottom  of  the  page  this  same 
newspaper  had  two  two-column 
heads  evenly  balanced.  There 
is  no  reason  to  complain  about 
that  except  that  those  two  heads 
measured  about  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  depth  while  the  body 
type  was  only  one  and  one-half. 
'The  whole  front  page  had  less 
than  three  full  columns  of  body 
type. 


Elrod 

produces  economically 
leads,  slugs  rule  base 
of  the  highest  quality 

• 

LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 
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Desbaw 


Ad  Group  Urges 
Type  Cleanup 

Harrisburg,  Pa..  March  7— An 
ad  cleanup  campaign  ainy>^j  ^ 
displacing  bold  type  with  ligbtir 
display  faces  and  utilization  g 
more  white  space  was  advocttel 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  thi 
Interstate  Advertising  Uu. 
agers  Association  here. 

E.  F.  Severson  of  Philadnl- 
phia.  Strawbridge  and  ClotUir 
sales  manager,  pointed  out  tiu 
need  for  clear  cut  proof  in 
tiracting  advertisers  after  the  war. 

Robert  L.  McCracken,  adyw- 
tiling  manager  of  the  Nonit 
town  Times  Herald,  was  als^ 
association  president,  suceedtei 
Z<.  G.  Shenk,  local  display  mit- 
ager  of  the  Lancaster  Intelligse 
cer.  George  R.  Stewart  of  Wsik- 
ington  (Pa.)  Observer,  wm 
voted  vice-president,  repladis 
Mdvin  A.  Blair  of  Grecmilfli 
Record'Argus,  and  Clarence  I 
Hess  of  Tamagua  Courier  urn 
reelected  secretary-rtressuzcr. 

New  directors  are  Harvey  A 
Huff,  New  Brunswick  (N.  A) 
Home  News,  tor  three  years,  ate 
Donald  McKay,  Chester  Timu, 
two  years. 

One  MonHi  for  (ol« 

Photo-Engravers  Board  d 
Trade  of  New  York  has  notlBsl 
customers  that,  due  to  manpows 
conditions,  a  minimum  (ti  ote 
full  month  must  be  allowed  ftt 
color  process  engravings. 
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Softest,  most  uniform  synthsk 
newspaper  rollers  on  the 
market  today 

mSuceessfully  used  for 
yean 

%  Require  fewer  regrioii 

•  No  resetting 

•  Remain  softer  than  oyi 
rubber  newspaper  rolbr\ 
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Fadmile  Refined 


For  Business  Use 


With  over  80  patents  and  num- 
eroos  foreign  patents  already 
and  more  pending,  Finch 
lyeeommunications,  Inc.,  has 
ji(  about  refining  and  simplify- 
iB|  facsimile  apparatus  for  FM 
latiadcasting.  as  well  as  for 
Iffldnwts  and  other  commercial 
uses. 

Facsimile  should  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  a  supplementary  fea¬ 
ture  of  present-iday  radio  broad¬ 
casting.  While  it  is  kindred  in 
its  operation,  facsimile  is  en¬ 
tirely  different  in  the  duty  it 
accomplishes.  Radio  broadcast¬ 
ing  is  aural.  Television  is  vis¬ 
ual.  but  transient;  it  can  be  ob¬ 
served  only  at  the  exact  time 
of  reception.  Facsimile  is  also 
visual,  but  it  is  not  temporary. 
It  leaves  a  permanent  record, 
an  exact  replica  of  the  material 
sent  over  its  facilities.  It  can 
transmit  anything  which  can  be 
written  such  as  maps,  charts, 
messages,  signatiures,  full-sized 
legal  documents  and  even  half¬ 
tone  photographs. 

The  newly  refined  Finch 
‘Duplex”  Facsimile  imit,  de¬ 
signed  for  post-war  was  engi¬ 
neered  to  transmit  and  receive 
stoultaneously  either  by  radio 
or  over  ordinary  telephone  lines. 
Considering  its  intricate  duty 
and  remarkable  performance, 
this  unit  is  surprisingly  small 
and  compact.  Its  dimensions  are 
19  inches  in  width,  9  inches  in 
depth  and  14  inches  in  height. 
Complete  with  its  power  supply, 
the  instrument  weighs  approxi¬ 
mately  25  poimds. 

Housed  in  a  streamlined  case 
with  a  window  which  permits 
easy  viewing  of  the  recording 
and  transmitting  drums  in  oper¬ 
ation,  the  unit  is  the  most  mod¬ 
em  development  in  facsimile 
apparatus.  It  is  designed  to 
transmit  and  receive  copy  on 
paper,  the  size  of  standard  tele¬ 
graph  forms,  8V&  inches  wide 
and  7  inches  long.  Two  identi¬ 
cal  cylinders  7  inches  long  and 
2V4  inches  in  diameter,  are  em¬ 
ployed  to  hold  the  copy  and 
dry  -  electro  ■  sensitive  recording 
peper. 

Scanning  is  at  the  rate  of  8 
square  inches  per  minute,  100 
lines  to  the  Inch.  This  is  equiv¬ 
alent  in  speed  to  ap^proximately 
150  words  per  minute  when 
single  spaced  typewritten  copy  is 
transmitted. 

The  fields  to  which  Finch  fac¬ 
simile  has  the  strongest  immedi¬ 
ate  appeal  are  primuily  those 
where  written  messages  are  to 
be  sent  from  or  received  at  a 
point  which  is  in  motion.  Be¬ 
fore  the  advent  of  facsimile 
these  fields  were  without  equip- 
oent  necessary  for  such  com¬ 
munication.  Previou^  the 
“Uitener"  had  to  be  in  constant 
attendance  with  his  receiver  in 
^er  to  catch  the  message, 
wen  at  that  there  was  wide 
margin  for  error  through  loosely 
spoken  words  or  misunderstood 
PronMciation.  This  “margin  for 
error”  has  been  reduced  to  a 
negligibility  through  the  adoj)- 
tion  of  facsimile. 


Finch  Duplex  unit  is  designed  to 
trensmit  and  receive  facsimile  mes¬ 
sages  on  the  size  of  ordinary  tele¬ 
graph  blanks. 


Ayer  Contest  Shows 
Newsprint  Savings 


A  nation-wide  survey  of  the 
many  changes  in  format  and 
type  dresses  by  means  of  which 
the  newspapers  of  America  are 
saving  millions  of  tons  of  paper 
for  the  war  effort  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  15th  Annual  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  Newspaper  Typog¬ 
raphy  announced  by  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Inc.,  for  April  19. 

The  most  effective  of  these 
wartime  treatments  will  be  se¬ 
lected  from  among  many  hun¬ 
dreds  of  daily  newspapers.  The 
date  of  publication  required  for 
all  entries  will  be  chosen  by 
lot  from  among  the  weekday 
dates  in  the  week  of  March  12. 


ANPA  and  Pacific 


Conferences  Are  Off 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publish¬ 
ers  Association  announces  the 
cancellation  of  the  18th  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference,  which 
had  been  scheduled  in  Chicago, 
June  11-12-13,  1945.  It  is  an¬ 
ticipated  the  ANPA  Conference 
will  be  held  in  Chicago  in  1946 
if  war  conditions  permit. 

The  Pacific  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference  announces 
it  has  indefinitely  postponed  its 
meeting  scheduled  for  May  12 
and  13  at  San  Francisco. 


IMPRESSIONS 
PRINT  CLEAR 

WITH 

TINGUE  PRINTING 
PRESS  BLANKETS 
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fncoffvenienf 

CpI.  David  Draagar,  formarfy  a 
printar  for  tha  Atlantic  City 
(N.  J.)  Prasf,  kad  a  lattar  from 
his  formar  amployar  forwardad  to 
him.  It  road: 

"Kindly  got  in  touch  with  our 
paymastor  at  your  aarliast  con- 
vanionca  regarding  soma  uncol- 
lactod  wagas  due  you." 

CpI.  Dreager  enclosed  the  note 
!n  a  lattar  to  a  friend. 

"Am  enclosing  a  letter  I  re¬ 
ceived  whan  it  was  damned  in¬ 
convenient  for  me  to  get  in  touch 
with  the  paymaster,"  ha  wrote. 
"My  field  artillery  unit  is  in  the 
Philippines." 

Wisconsin  Foreman 
Receives  Siiver  Sfar 

Gilding  Olson,  foreman  of  the 
advertising  composition  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Superior  (Wis.) 
Telegram,  has  received  a  Silver 
Siar  citation  from  the  War  De¬ 
partment  for  “faithful  devotion 
to  duty  in  publishing  orders  and 
memorandum  which  often  kept 
him  at  his  post  long  into  the 
night  after  a  normal  day’s  work." 
TTie  award  (X)mes  27  years  after 
he  served  in  the  32nd  Division 
in  France  as  sergeant  with  a 
headquarters  detachment  of  the 
32nd  Division  in  the  Argonne 
Forest.  He  was  in  charge  of 
runners  at  the  front  lines. 


The  Type  Metal  QUIZ 


IMPERIAL  TYPE  METAL  CO. 


Si-r-nr.'j  thf  G’fup/iJC  Arts  Industry 

PHILADKLPHIA  •  NEW  YORK  •  CHICAGO 
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Garrily  Elevated 
In  Gannett  Group 

Rochester.  N.  Y.,  Mar.  8 — 
Bernard  F.  Garrity,  production 
manager  of  the  Hartford  ( Conn. ) 
Timet  compos¬ 
ing  room,  on 
April  1  will  be 
made  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  exec¬ 
utive  staff  of 
the  mechanical 
department  of 
the  two  Gannett 
newspapers  in 
Rochester,  the 
Democrat  & 

Chronicle  and 
the  Times- 
Union. 

S  u  c  c  e  eding 
him  at  Hartford  will  be  Joseph 
L.  Woods,  foreman  of  the  com¬ 
posing  room  of  the  D&C.  Suc¬ 
ceeding  Woods  will  be  Aloysius 
Edward  Gall,  assistant  foreman, 
of  the  Times-Union  composing 
room. 

Garrity  has  served  as  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Composing  Room 
Executives  Association,  president 
of  the  New  England  Mechnical 
Executives  Association.  Cur¬ 
rently  he  is  a  director  of  the 
New  England  Mechnical  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Woods,  who  started  his  career 
with  the  Watertown  (N.  Y.) 
Standard  in  1922,  came  to  Roch¬ 
ester  in  1925  with  the  D.  &  C. 
and  has  both  executive  and  imion 
offices  since.  Gall  served  his 
funct  Rochester  Herald. 


Garrity 


^JH^UntemiaMce 


GENEVA  STOP 
ADJUSTMENT 


tor  Automatic 
Autoplatos 


To  reset  cylinder  correctly: 

1.  Determine  how  much  cylinder  is  out 
oi  alignment.  Measure  distance  iiom 
center  line  of  cylinder  to  end  oi 
ring  (  A  to  B.  on  Fig.  1 ).  Correct  distance 
shoiild  be  1  16 


2.  If  distance  exceeds  1/16". 
loosen  6  screws  (  C.  on  Fig.  3  ). 
Then  adjust  Geneva  Stop 
(Fig.  2)  in  the  direction  oppo¬ 
site  rotation  of  cylinder,  by 
approximately  one -third  the 
amount  of  error. 


Note:.  If  Adjusting  Screws  or 
Geneva  Roll  are  damaged  or 
worn,  they  should  be  re¬ 
placed.  Replacement  ports 
ore  promptly  available  from 
stock. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPEB 


PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JEBSET 
^  PAw  York  OHiom: 

SM  riMi  Awmm,  Mem  TMk  17.  M.T. 


This  is  No.  M  in  the  Wood  Series  of  Mointenance  Hints.  Reprints  are  available  if  your  set  is  not  complete. 

Vt)  N- ^  Pit friiS  H  Merelr  10.  It* 


AP  Establishes 
Service  to  India 
From  England 


A  daily  world  news  report  of 
4000  words  was  wirelessed  by 
tie  Associated  Press  bureau  in 
London  to  AP 
headquarters  in 
Bombay  this 
week,  inaugurat* 
ing  service  to 
newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of 
India  in  the  lat* 
est  development 
of  AP  global 
operations.  The 
service  is  under 
the  immediate 
supervision  o  f 
Preston  Grover, 
chief  of  bureau 


Muchmore 


for  India  and  China. 

In  another  phase  of  develop¬ 
ment,  AP  World  Service  named 
Gar^  Muchmore  to  direct  the 
financial,  commercial  and  busi¬ 
ness  news  report  which  will  be 
expanded  with  international  re¬ 
habilitation.  He,  native  of  Kan¬ 
sas  and  son  of  Clyde  E.  Much- 
more,  editor  of  the  Ponca  City 
(Okla.)  News,  began  his  AP 
career  in  1936  in  Kansas  City. 
He  has  been  in  the  general  fi¬ 
nancial  department  the  last  four 
years. 

Within  the  last  three  months, 
AP  service  has  been  started  or 
resumed  after  interruption  be¬ 
cause  of  the  war,  to  France, 
Italy,  Belgium,  Holland,  Finland 
and  the  Philippines.  In  addition, 
direct  service  has  been  extended 
to  Alaska,  and  tests  are  being 
made  preparatory  to  providing 
AP  news  throughout  Europe,  the 
Middle  East.  Africa  and  the  en¬ 
tire  Pacific  area. 

In  Italy,  AP  now  serves  16 
newspapers  in  and  around  Rome, 
a  radio  network,  the  Vatican 
newspaper  Osservatore  Romano, 
the  service  newspapers  Stars  and 
Stripes,  Union  Jack  and  Maple 
Lea/,  and  has  just  started  service 
to  Naples  and  a  few  provincial 
newspapers  in  southern  Italy. 

The  Italian  service  was  set  up 
by  Dick  Massock,  former  Rome 
chief  of  bureau,  Noland  Nor- 
»ard.  George  Bria  and  Frank 
Brutto.  With  the  completion  of 
this  work,  Massock  was  sched- 
ided  to  go  to  Athens  for  opera¬ 
tions  preliminary  to  establish¬ 
ment  of  service  in  Greece  and 
the  Balkans.  At  the  same  time, 
tests  are  being  made  at  Cairo 
looking  toward  the  introduction 
of  service  in  Egypt.  Palestine 
and  the  Middle  East. 

Eighty-one  British  provincial 
newspapers  and  all  except  one 
of  London’s  newspapers  are  re¬ 
ceiving  by  leased  wire  the  basic 
and  supplemental  reports,  pre¬ 
pared  in  London  by  AP  editors, 
in  France,  14  Paris  and  20  pro- 
vmcial  newspaper.^  are  re<?eiving 
or  soon  will  receive  AP  news, 
and  in  Sweden.  27  daily  papers 
and  radio  stations  are  on  the 
list. 


The  Alaska  service,  the  first  to 
tM  outpost  by  direct  'teletype 
cutuit,  is  available  to  Fairbanks 
and  Anchorage  newspapers  and 
radio  stations.  The  report  is 
transmitted  from  Seattle  over 


Army  Signal  Corps  land  lines, 
and  the  Corps’  radio  facilities 
can  be  utilized  when  necessary. 
In  three  daily  transmission  pe¬ 
riods,  the  report  averages  15,000 
worcta. 

Supplementing  Canadian  Press 
coverage  of  Canada’s  news, 
Harry  Montgomery  has  been 
named  AP’s  chief  of  bureau  at 
Ottawa.  Until  recently  he  has 
been  an  editor  on  the  New  York 
foreign  desk. 

■ 

3-Color  Newspaper  Ad 
Wins  Indianapolis  Prize 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  March  6 — 
A  full-page,  three-color  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  of  L.  S. 
Ayres  &  Co.,  department  store, 
won  top  honors  in  the  Indian¬ 
apolis  Advertising  Club’s  ad-of- 
the-year  contest  for  1944.  The 
winning  entry  on  Mallinson 
fabrics  was  selected  from  a  field 
of  monthly  winners.  Jack  Mil¬ 
lar,  Ayres  advertising  manager, 
received  a  trophy  at  the  March 
Ad  Club  meeting.  Other  per¬ 
sonnel  and  firms  cited  in  the 
award  were  Marian  Sherman 
and  Gladys  Caswell,  artists;  Mira 
Bowles,  copywriter;  Indianapolis 
Engraving  Co.,  engraver;  Weimer 
Typesetting,  typographer,  and 
the  Indianapolis  Times,  the  pub¬ 
lication. 

According  to  the  judging  com¬ 
mittee.  “This  ad  was  chosen  as 
the  winner  on  the  basis  of  the 
tremendous  impact  it  is  bound 
to  make  on  the  reader  through 
the  use  of  such  powerful  atten¬ 
tion-compelling  factors  as  domi¬ 
nant  size,  unusual  use  of  three 
colors  in  newspaper  work,  orig¬ 
inality  in  layout,  art  work,  copy 
that  gets  its  story  across  quickly 
and  clearly  and  general  bold¬ 
ness  in  execution.’’ 

E.  H.  Niebrand.  Ad  Club 
president,  said  in  making  the 
award.  “It  might  not  be  out  of 
place  here  to  add  that  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  committee  commented 
very  favorably,  and  with  envy, 
on  the  facilities  which  Indian¬ 
apolis  has  for  newspaper  color 
reproduction.  It  certainly  makes 
for  outstanding  results  in  your 
advertising.’’ 

■ 

Kivel,  N.  Y.  Police 
Reporter,  56,  Dies 

George  Kivel,  56,  for  25  years 
police  reporter  for  the  New 
York  News  and  noted  for  many 
outstanding  beats,  died  Mar.  2 
in  Hempstead.  L.  I. 

Among  his  beats  were  several 
developments  in  the  murder  of 
Al^rt  Snyder,  yachting  maga¬ 
zine  editor,  in  1927,  including 
the  arrest  of  Henry  Judd  Gray 
for  which  he  supplied  an  essen¬ 
tial  clue. 

Mr.  Kivel  at  the  age  of  13 
became  a  runner  for  the  New 
York  Sun  at  the  old  Manhattan 
Police  Station  and  at  18  was  a 
reporter  for  the  New  York  City 
News  Association. 


On  Germany 

The  New  York  Post  Syndicate 
has  reproduced  in  book  form  two 
discussions  of  post-war  Germany 
by  Post  Columnists  Samuel  Graf¬ 
ton  and  Sylvia  Porter. 


Los  Angeles  County  residents 
hold  over  $2,752,547,000  in  individ* 
ually  owned  war  bonds  and  savings 
deposits!  That  is  a  whale  of  a  post¬ 
war  reserve  of  buying  power  — 
greater,  for  instance,  than  the  1943 
retail  sales  of  the  entire  state  of 
Texas*. 


In  the  vital  forty-mile  radius  of  the 
city  and  retail  trading  zones  of  this 
third  largest  and  richest  market  of  the 
nation,  the  Herald-Express  reaches 
from  51,600  to  71,500  more  families 
than  any  of  the  other  dailies  —  reason 
enough  why  the  Herald-Express  merits 
top  spot  on  advertising  schedules 
planned  to  cover  Los  Angeles. 


-Source  SoUi  Monagomont  Survty  of  Buying  Powor 


Representsd  Nationally  by  Paul  Block  and  Associates 
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‘Newsprint  Valuable’— 
Kieran  Stops  Column 


By  Hel*n  M.  Staunton 


JOHN  KIERAN,  breaking  all 

columnistic  precedent,  said 
newsprint  was  valuable  and  why 
should  he  clutter  up  several  col¬ 
umn  inches  of  it.  He  said 
further  that  the  war  news  far 
outshadowed  anything  he  might 
have  to  say.  And  having  said 
these  things  he  suspend^  his 
column  in  the  New  York  Sun, 
retired  in  a  publicity  sense  to  a 
suburban  hole  outside  of  the 
New  York  City  boroughs,  and 
pulled  his  telephone  number  in 
after  him. 

Of  course  John  Kieran  had 
always  been  queer.  Why,  even 
as  a  sports  columnist  for  the 
New  York  Times,  he  had  con¬ 
tributed  poetry  to  Franklin  P. 
Adams’s  column.  So,  interested, 
we  sat  down  outside  the  hole, 
and  after  the  groundhog  had 
been  up  to  shiver  at  his  shadow, 
Kieran  the  poet,  sports  writer, 
airwaves  encyclopedia  and  just 
plain  columnist,  also  popped  out. 

He  Was  Reading 

We  found  him  in  Dan  Golen- 
paul’s  office,  leaning  against  the 
sharp  edge  of  a  door  jamb,  read¬ 
ing  a  book.  <  Golenpaul,  director 
of  the  "Information  Please”  pro¬ 
gram.  is  of  course  not  a  bit 
averse  to  one  of  his  star’s  getting 
a  little  publicity.) 

Your  friends  who  read  Editor 
&  Publisher,  we  told  Kieran, 
would  like  to  know  your  plans 
and  whether  you  intend  to  write 
again. 


Back  on  Copy  Desk 
Tor  Practice 


Louisville.  Ky.,  March  6 — 
Home  on  leave  from  his  sub¬ 
marine.  Chief  Electrician’s  Mate 
Basil  Rowe  took  his  old  place 
on  the  rim  of  the  Louisville 
Times  copy  desk  “just  to  keep  in 
practice.” 

“Coming  back  to  work  here  is 
part  of  my  post-war  plan,  and  I 
don’t  want  to  forget  how  to 
write  heads,”  grinned  the  peace¬ 
time  Navy  veteran  who  volun- 
tered  the  day  after  Pearl  Harbor 
was  attacked.  “But  since  this  is 
for  free,  I  come  in  whenever  I 
feel  like  it  instead  of  at  the 
crack  of  dawn,  like  I  used  to,” 
he  added  with  evident  satisfac¬ 
tion. 

When  pressed,  Rowe  will  tell 
about  Valentine’s  Day,  1944, 
when  he  was  trapped  on  the 
ocean  bottom  with  the  chances 
1,000  to  1  against  ever  coming  up. 

“At  least,  that’s  the  odds  an 
officer  quoted — if  I  had  thought 
so  personally.  I’d  have  died  of 
fright  on  the  spot,”  he  declared. 

It  was  in  the  l^n  Bernadino 
Straits,  south  of  Luzon,  and  the 
Japs  were  laying  for  his  sub  be¬ 
cause  it  had  sunk  two  merchant 
vessels  totaling  16,000  tons. 
“Luck  and  beautiful  navigation” 
got  them  out  safely,  without 
detection. 


He  stretched  out  in  a  chair 
that  wasn’t  meant  for  interviews, 
cocked  a  foot  on  the  radiator 
and  smiled  slowly.  “By  about 
next  September,”  he  said.  “But 
I  doubt  if  I’ll  ever  go  back  to 
fighting  deadlines.  Maybe  I’ll 
write  another  book,  maybe  arti¬ 
cles” — well,  maybe  he’d  write 
for  newspaper.s  again,  who 
could  tell  what  he’d  be  doing 
after  the  war? — “All  I  know  is 
Fm  taking  a  rest  now,  having 
been  in  the  newspaper  business 
since  1915.” 

A  rest?  Not  exactly.  After 
the  interview  ( mid-afternoon- 
ish)  he  was  going  to  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Theatre  Wing,  then  to  the 
blood  bank,  then  co  the  Bronx 
as  speaker  for  the  opening  of 
the  Red  Cross  drive.  He  has 
temporarily  taken  over  for  Paul 
Galileo  the  running  of  the  sports 
committee,  American  Theater 
Wing,  which  entails  traveling  to 
service  hospitals  within  a  radius 
of  as  much  as  the  distance  to 
Atlantic  City. 

“I  can  do  it  now,”  he  said 
with  his  familiar  wide  arm  ges¬ 
ture. 

Readers  of  E  &  P  (Jan.  2. 
1943 )  may  recall  that  Mr. 
Kieran’s  reason  for  shifting  from 
the  seven-times-a-week.  1,100  to 
1.400-word  sports  column  he  did 
for  the  Times  to  the  Sun  flve- 
a-week,  700-word  column  on  any 
subject  he  cared  to  write  was 
the  pressure  of  conflicting  de¬ 
mands  on  his  time  by  sport.s 
events  and  war  work. 

Even  at  the  Sun  he  found. 
“With  a  war  on  things  get  com¬ 
plicated.  If  you  want  to  give  a 
day  or  two  to  war  work — which 
seems  little  enough — ^you  get 
snarled  up  in  deadlines.” 

But  did  he  feel  any  urge  to 
get  back  to  that  supposedly  in¬ 
delible  printer’s  ink? 

“Fm  feeling  no  pain!"  And 
he  souirmed  to  a  more  elongated 
position  in  the  chair. 

“All  that’s  important  now  is 
war  news.  Later  It’ll  be  all 
right  for  me  to  go  in  and  occupy 
space.” 

A  few  readers  had  written 
protests,  but  there  was  no  real 
loss,  Mr.  Kieran  murmured 
gently,  and  without  pause  he 
quot^  even  more  softly  a  pas¬ 
sage  on  the  mutability  and  dis¬ 
pensability  of  everyone. 

But  don’t  tell  my  sponsors, 
was  the  radio  information  ex¬ 
pert’s  postscript. 

Mr.  Kieran  didn’t  start  off 
with  his  interest  in  everything 
and  his  special  tastes  for  nature, 
literature  and  art  to  write  sports. 
He  did  try  school  teaching  and 
several  less  orthodox  occupa¬ 
tions,  though  he  didn’t  say  so 
this  time,  before  he  applied  for 
a  general  reporting  job  on  the 
New  York  Times.  Rather  than 
wait  for  a  vacancy  he  asked  to 
fill  in  on  sports  and  they  liked 
him  so  well  he  never  could  get 


John  Kieran 


away  from  the  department — if 
indeed  he  wanted  to. 

“I  don’t  know  any  more  pleas¬ 
ant  way  to  earn  a  living.  In 
the  sports  pages  you  can  get 
known.  You  can  write  about  a 
dozen  fires  and  nobody  will 
know,  but  one  sports  story  may 
make  you  known.  People  really 
read  the  sports  pages.  And  in 
the  sports  pages  you  are  allowed 
to  write.” 

He  enlisted  during  World  War 


gusted,  but  recovered  imnE# 
ately.  The  trips  “didn’t  do  thca 
any  harm,”  he  said. 

Tlie  columnist  is  author  g 
“threie  or  four  books”:  “HiitM 
of  Olympic  Games”  ( "whkb  it 
a  good  book”);  "Nature  Nota' 
( “which  is  still  sellini") 
“American  Sporting  Sent' 
(“which  is  beautifully  iUiij 
trated”);  “Poems  I  Rememba 
(“which  strangely  enough  dg 
make  money” )  and  section  g 
other  books. 

But  it  was  his  poems  contrb 
uted  to  F.P.A.’s  column  that  Ig 
to  his  inclusion  in  “Infornatki 
Please”  and  eventually  ^  (j^ 
section  of  the  newspaper  fitg 
F.P.A.  suggested  him  as  a  sport 
writer  “who  wouldn’t  a  dig 
loss  in  other  fields,”  he  says. 

Since  the  program  can’t  bt 
prepared,  his  job  is  the  “etsks 
in  the  world”  and  leaves  hia 
lots  of  time  for  emceeing  for  th 
Treasury  Department  and  fa 
other  war  work. 

And  how  long  had  he  ben  tc 
the  air? 

The  quiz  expert  counted  a 
his  fingers  —  Joel  KuppenuE 
would  have  looked  woiriedlT 
sympathetic — “Since  1938.” 


Records  Held  Subject 


I  as  a  private,  emerged  as  a  To  Wage-Hour  ScTUtbiy 


second  lieutenant  at  the  end  of 
the  war  and  shortly  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  After 
three  years  there  he  became  a 
sports  writer  for  the  New  York 
American,  then  in  1927  returned 
to  do  the  Times’s  first  .signed 
column. 

Despite  frequent  invidious 
comparisons  between  Mr.  Kieran 
as  a  sports  writer  and  other 
sports  writers,  the  sportsmen  are 
not  only  literate  but  often  cul¬ 
tured — and  Mr.  Kieran  will  de¬ 
fend  the  reputation  of  sports 
writers  at  any  length. 

Not  that  sports  writers  needed 
more  education — but  John  Kier¬ 
an.  who  “knows  where  all  the 
public  libraries  and  art  museums 
are  in  all  the  big-league  cities,” 
probably  added  his  bit  to  the 
culture  of  those  with  him  on  a 
certain  major-league  trip. 

Lad  Nature  Walks 

Nature  is  his  first  love — and 
art  and  literature.  So  mornings 
on  that  trip  he  would  follow  his 
custom  of  rising  in  the  morning 
and  walk  to  park,  library  or 
museum.  One  day  in  St.  Louis 
the  others  decided  to  see  where 
Kieran  disappeared  to  every 
day.  ’They  turned  up  at  break¬ 
fast  to  announce  their  decision, 
and  Kieran,  doubtless  enjoying 
the  opportunity,  led  them  into 
Forest  Park  and  “around 
through  the  bushes  and  told 
them  “This  is  a  post  oak.  .  .  . 
This  is  a  yellow  oak.  .  .  .  This  is 
a  Baltimore  oriole.’  ” 


Philadelphia,  March  6— Fi» 
dom  of  the  press  is  not  abridfg 
by  a  subpena  requiring  a  nen 
paper  to  produce  its  employna! 
and  shipping  records  for  ttn 
Federal  Wage  and  Hour  Con- 
mission  in  order  that  the  govtti!- 
mental  agency  may  check  oe 
su.spected  Federal  Wage  ud 
Hour  Act  violations,  it  was  niioi 
here  by  the  U.  S.  Circuit  Cost 
of  Appeals.  The  two-to-onedr 
cision  upheld  the  governmati 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of 
U.  S.  District  Court  in  New  Jer 
sey  in  favor  of  the  News  M 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  publishen  of 
the  Paterson  ( N,  J. )  News,  wb 
maintained  that  such  a  subpeu 
violated  the  First,  Fourth  ud 
Fifth  Amendments. 

The  court  also  held  that  tb 
subpenaed  records  could 
examined  before  proof  that  tb 
newspaper  is  subject  to  the  torw 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  law. 

Circuit  Judge  John  Biggs,  Jr. 
who  whote  the  majority  opb 
ion  in  which  Judge  Herbert  I 
Goodrich  concurred,  declarod 
that  production  of  a  new 
paper’s  employment  and 
ping  records  “is  far  remowi 
from  possible  infringement  oj 
the  respondent’s  constitutiOBii 
rights.  .  . 

Judge  Gerald  McLaughltoj 
who  dissented,  asserted  that  tsf 
Wage  and  Hour  Division  “at  tb 
very  least  should  satisfy  iw 
that  a  newspaper  comes  wittkl 
the  provisions  of  the  law 
it  demands  to  see  its  records. 


’Then,  as  Kieran  described  it,  _  ,  , 

they  came  to  a  little  bird  sitting  Rosenthal  PniltS  Vxnrw 
on  the  sidewalk.  You  could  ex-  The  New  York  Sun  is  oftrib 
plore  the  woods  in  the  Eiast  hun-  to  its  readers  free  reprodw 
dreds  of  times,  he  told  them. 

You  could  look  for  years  and 
miss  it.  But  you  come  out  the 
first  morning  and  find  it  on  the 
sidewalk,  a  white-crowned  spar¬ 
row! 

Mr.  Kieran  was  almost  dis- 
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tions  of  the  dramatic  Surib^ 
picture  made  by  Joe  RosenW 
of  the  Associated  Press.  W 
Sun’s  reprint  carries  ^Iso  ajfr 
production  of  the  famous  "Spot 
of  ’76”  painting  by 
superimposed  on  the  photograp 
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History?  No,  News 
Vi^hen  Editor  Tackles  It 


YOUNGSTERS  are 

moved  to  write  to  the  author 
of  one  of  their  text  books  .  .  . 
ffhen  the  same  book  has  a  best 
soUer  rating  among  adults  .  .  , 
eipecially  when  the  author  is  a 
practicing  newspaperman,  then 
t  k  P.  has  the  ingredients  for  a 
story. 

In  1940  the  13-year-old  son  of 
David  W.  Bowman,  telegraph 
(ditor  of  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
5tar,  complained  that  he  couldn’t 
and  the  sort  of  history  book  he 
would  like  to  read  about  his 
home  state.  “So,”  writes  his 
father,  "knowing  a  lot  about 
Ohio  and  where  I  could  learn 
more,  I  went  at  it  in  my  spare 
time,  chiefly  Sundays  and  eve¬ 
nings.” 

News  of  the  Post 

The  result  “Pathway  of  Prog¬ 
ress.  A  Short  History  of  Ohio” 
wu  published  bv  the  American 
Book  Co.  in  1943  for  use  at  the 
seventh  grade  level.  It’s  a  live¬ 
ly  argument  for  the  author’s 
theory  that  in  its  writing,  his¬ 
tory  should  be  treated  as  “mere¬ 
ly  news  of  other  davs.” 

Describing  his  technique  and 
his  book  to  E.  &  P..  Mr.  Bowman 
explains,  “It  is  different  from 
any  other  history  text  you  ever 
saw,  for  these  reasons;  the  fn- 
terratinp  is  predominant  over 
the  important.  The  latter  is 
there,  but  in  the  background. 
...  I  argue  that  even  if  news  is 
200  years  old  the  wav  to  make 
people  read  it  is  to  play  up  the 
most  interesting  angle. 

"Next,  the  be^t  technique  of 
Macaulay  is  employed — with  the 
age-level  always  in  sight,  of 
course — in  that  whenever  I  in¬ 
troduce  a  new  character  in  the 
narrative,  like  Boone  or  George 
Rogers  Clark.  I  bring  him  in 
wifli  a  bit  of  fanfare  to  get  the 
kids  lathered  up  about  him. 

"Third,  I  carry  out  the  news¬ 
paper  system  even  to  the  extent 
of  playing  down  dates.  The 
curse  of  most  history  texts, 
which  makes  kids  say  history  is 
dull,  is  the  fetish  of  dates.  For 
example,  every  kid  knows  about 
'We  have  met  the  enemy,  etc.,’ 
but  most  historians  start  that 
«tory  with  Sept.  10,  1813.  In- 
Jtead.  I  tell  how  a  young  man, 
only  27,  far  from  Lake  Erie,  fig¬ 
ured  out  the  plan  and  built  his 
homemade  fleet  at  Erie,  then 
went  out  and  attained  immortal¬ 
ity  by  making  a  British  fleet 
Jwender — the  only  British  fleet 
that  ever  did  so.” 

Heeding  George  Ade’s  advice 
that  even  the  sweetest  perfume 
«  not  put  on  with  a  hose,  Mr. 
Bowman  doesn’t  use  the  “breezy 
style  of  a  news  reporter.”  But, 
he  does  select  the  interesting 
j}®d  the  distinctive  for  his 
leads,”  working  the  routine 
tacts  in  unobtrusively. 

In  addition,  on  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  names  of  persons  and 
places  make  history  as  well  as 
Mws,  the  newspaper  editor  is 
liberal  with  them,  and,  as  a  con- 
s^uence.  the  Ohioan  reader  is 
almost  certain  to  find  mention 


of  his  home  town,  county  or 
someone  whom  he  knows. 

’The  author  reports  that  he  re¬ 
ceived  probably  between  40  and 
50  letters  from  children,  but 
didn’t  save  them  since  “I’m  not 
a  veteran  at  the  book  business, 
being  lust  a  newspaper  guy  who 
likes  history.” 

As  Mr.  Bowman  remembers 
the  letters,  however,  most  of  the 
youngsters  wrote  asking  where 
they  could  find  more  informa¬ 
tion  on  some  Intriguing  story  or 
how  the  author  happened  to 
know  certain  subjects. 

“One  hunch  of  kids  in  a  village 
near  Cleveland  asked  how  we 
knew  buffalo  used  to  rove  in 
Ohio,”  he  recalls,  “and  I  cited 
Gist’s  journal  and  a  flock  of 
other  references.  Two  kids  in 
a  town  across  the  state  chal¬ 
lenged  my  statement  that  Sam¬ 
uel  Pradv  jumped  22  fee^  across 
the  C’lvahoga  gorge  at  the  site 
of  Kent  ( they  should  have 
known  better  .  .  .  they  were 
questioning  a  newspaper  man); 
I  sent  them  the  page  to  check 
the  World  Almanac  on  the  pres¬ 
ent  record  for  the  running  broad 
jumn  set  by  Jesse  Owens,  about 
27  tt.  R  in.,  I  think.” 

Children  aren’t  the  only  ones 
who  eniov  this  narrative  his¬ 
tory  which  tells  them,  for  ex¬ 
ample.  not  only  that  early  travel 
was  bv  Conestoga  wagons  but 
also  adds  the  colorful  bit  of  in¬ 
telligence  that  from  the  vehi¬ 
cle’s  ■  name  came  the  term 
“stovle.”  Conestoga  drivers 
smoked  long  cigars,  especially 
long  because  they  had  no 
matches  or  lighters  and  there¬ 
fore.  could  light  them  only  at 
the  widely  separated  inns;  hence 
Jhe  name.  Adults  too  found  it 
fascinating,  and  as  a  result,  the 
history,  which  reads  like  a  novel 
with  Ohio  the  heroine,  was  No. 
1  best-seller  in  the  non-fiction 
list  for  the  first  three  weeks  it 
was  on  sale  in  Cincinnati. 

On  History — Still  Children 

Comments  the  author,  ‘”1710 
reason  for  history-ignorant 
adults  is  lack  of  proper  training 
in  school,  due  to  stodgy  texts 
and  unimaginative  teachers,”  and 
referring  to  his  book’s  best¬ 
seller  rank,  “guess  that  is  be¬ 
cause.  on  history,  most  adults 
are  seventh-graders.” 

Not  only  has  Mr.  Bowman 
used  a  news  approach  to  history, 
but  also  true  to  other  newspaper 
traditions  he  scooped  historians 
and  researchers  by  using  police- 
reporter  tactics  and  producing 
the  first  map  ever  drawn  of 
Morgan’s  raid. 

“It  has  been  the  habit  in  the 
past  to  record  that  Morgan  and 
his  men  passed  over  certain 
counties  and  were  caught  in  Co¬ 
lumbiana,  so  I  got  after  the  ex¬ 
act  route.”  he  wrote  E.  &  P.  “It 
never  had  occurred  to  the  fossils 
of  the  nineties  to  check  the 
treasurer’s  files  to  see  where 
Ohio  sent  vouchers  to  farmers 
reimbursed  by  the  state  for 
horses  Morgan  stole.”  Each  of 
Mr.  Bowman's  maps,  all  of  which 
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he  drew  himself,  is  concerned 
with  but  one  topic  so  that  the 
reader  isn’t  confused  by  details. 

In  addition  to  reporting  Ohio’s 
own  history,  Mr.  Bowman  finds 
frequent  logical  occasions  to  in¬ 
dicate  coincident  events  occur- 
ing  elsewhere  in  the  country  and 
the  world  which  affected  in  some 
way  those  occurring  in  the  state. 
In  this  manner  he  places  the 
state  in  its  rightful  relationship 
to  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

Outside  of  being  the  father  of 
a  son  who  prompted  him  to 
write  “Pathway  of  Progress,” 
Mr.  Bowman,  who  was  born  in 
Ohio,  trained  at  Kenyon  College 
where  he  edited  the  school 
paper,  setting  heads  from  case. 

Afterwards  he  studied  Journal¬ 
ism  at  Columbia  University, 
served  as  secretary  to  a  Con¬ 
gressman  during  the  First  Worid 
War.  and  joined  the  Cincinnati 


Enquirer  desk  in  1918.  transfer¬ 
ring  to  the  Times-Star  in  1923 
and  becoming  telegraph  editor 
in  1927.  He  has  been  president 
of  the  Associated  Press  Editors 
of  Ohio,  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Phi  Kappa  Sigma  News-Letter 
and  taught  news  writing  at  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  for 
seven  years. 

’There  will  be  no  more  books 
until  after  the  war,  but  Mr.  Bow¬ 
man  plans  to  bring  “Pathway” 
up  to  date  when  peace  comes, 
rewriting  the  chapter  on  the 
war  to  include  such  Ohioans  as 
Ace  Don  Gentile  of  Piqua  and 
the  Muskingum  graduate  who 
gave  title  to  the  song.  “Praise 
the  Lord  and  Pass  the  Ammuni¬ 
tion.”  Ultimately,  a  history  of 
American  politics  for  adults,  but 
with  the  same  approach,  may  be 
forthcoming  .  .  .  but  “that’.s 
farther  along.” 


Hat/e  you 

LOCALHBm 

Appreciation? 

Buyers  and  purveyors  of  advertis¬ 
ing  space  are  recognizing  that  the 
most  competent  carrier  of  advertis¬ 
ing  is  LOCALNEWS. 

And  they  are  coming  to  appre¬ 
ciate  that  localnews  is  served  forth 
daily  and  fully  only  by  localnews 

DAILIES. 


★  BUY  MORE  WAR  BONDS  * 

Parhops  wa  should  tall  you  that  it  is  our  practice  to  sot 
asida  ono  dollar  par  word  for  tho  purchase  of  extra 
War  Bonds  every  time  wa  take  type  to  tell  our  own  tola. 
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Teachers  Term 
limes  Course 
Valuable  Aid 

Helping  teachers  to  use  the 
neartpaper  in  the  classroom 
maans  teaching  them  where  the 
news  comes  from  and  how  it  ac¬ 
quires  its  final  form,  if  the  New 
fork  Times  course  for  city 
lexers  is  an  indication. 

The  teachers  themselves  agree. 

Sample  comments  obtained  by 
SUToa  &  Publisher  from  some 
of  the  teachers  crowding  Times 
Hall  for  the  second  session  of 
"The  Newspaper — Its  Making 
and  Its  Meaning"  unanimously 
approved: 

"Best  course  the  Board  of  Ed¬ 
ucation  has  ever  offered — ask 
tht  others.” 

“One  of  the  most  interesting 
I’ve  taken — and  I’d  hate  to  tell 
yon  how  many  I’ve  taken.” 

"Probably  the  best.” 

Value  of  Direct  Contact 

“I  like  its  variety,”  said  one  of 
a  group,  and  a  second  added  “It’s 
the  direct  contact  with  newspa¬ 
per  men  that’s  important.”  ’Then 
a  third  summed  up:  “It  gives 
you  direct  insight  into  how  a 
newspaper  operates,  and  when 
you  go  back  to  the  school  and 
tell  the  youngsters  that  you 
yourself  have  heard  these  peo¬ 
ple  (members  of  the  Times 
staff),  why  they’re  dreadfully 
impressed.” 

But  how  is  this  course  going 
to  help  you  practically  in  your 
courses?  teachers  were  asked. 

“Oh,  we  all  teach  a  unit  on 
newspapers.” 

None  of  the  other  teachers, 
however,  mentioned  journalism 
courses. 

One  business  and  mathematics 
teacher  labeled  the  newspaper 
his  “best  text,”  but  could  think 
of  no  practical  gain  from  this 
course.  “I  already  use  newspa- 
pen,”  he  said.  “I  like  this 
course  for  my  personal  back¬ 
ground;  It’s  full  of  things  I  want 
to  know  about  the  press.” 

Times  Managing  Editor  Edwin 
L.  James  had  lectured  at  the  first 
swion  on  “The  Organization  of 
»  Newspaper”  with  special  stress 
on  problems  of  the  free  press, 
oensorship  and  selection  of  125,- 
out  of  1,000,000  words  a  day 
ond  a  week  later  one  of  the 
techers  commented  that  she 
already  read  her  paper  with 
more  avidity”  and  found  its 
columns  “more  meaningful.” 

The  course  co-sponsored  by 
Times  and  the  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  is  a 
new  departure  for  both.  Eight 
tetmes  by  editors  or  specialists 
w  tte  Times  staff,  climaxed  by 
^blisher  Arthur  Hays  Sulz- 
.T?***‘®  description  of  the 
Newpaper’s  Role  in  the  Com¬ 
munity,”  will  be  followed  by 
Wen  workshop  sessions  under 
machers  appointed  by  the  Board 
oi  Mucation,  at  which  practical 
methods  of  introducing  newspa¬ 
pers  into  lessons  will  be  dls- 
(E.  &  P.,  Feb.  10,  p.  8). 

ror  the  ’Times,  and  to  a  large 
extent  for  newspapers  in  gen¬ 
eral,  the  course  performs  a  top- 
notch  public  relations  Job,  com- 
•nents  indicated. 


San  Francisco 
Deadline 

WashingtoD,  Mar.  8  —  The 
State  Depenrtment  heu  fixed 
March  IS.  midnight,  os  the 
deadline  for  newspapers  to 
moke  known  to  the  Depart¬ 
ment  the  names  oi  representa¬ 
tives  they  will  send  to  the 
United  Nations  Security  Con¬ 
ference  at  Sem  Francisco  and 
to  indicate  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  that  will  be  required. 

Notices  are  to  be  sent  to  Mi¬ 
chael  J.  McDermott,  special  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  charge  of  the  press, 
at  Room  126.  State  Depart¬ 
ment.  Washington. 

Newspopers  were  asked  to 
supply  the  names  oi  working 
press  only  and  to  be  specific 
on  the  kind  of  accommodations 
needed  and  whether  the  re¬ 
porters  will  remain  throughout 
the  conference.  Time  of  arrival 
at  San  Francisco  also  is  asked. 

Special  trains  will  be  ar¬ 
ranged  at  a  later  date  and 
newspapers  were  asked  to 
signify  whether  space  would 
be  required  or  if  their  repre¬ 
sentatives  will  arrange  their 
own  transportation. 


Hartford  Publisher 
Cited  by  Gen.  Arnold 

For  his  three  years  of  work 
as  a  state  chairman  of  the  New 
England  Aviation  Cadet  Com¬ 
mittee,  Francis 
S .  Murphy, 
publisher  of 
the,ff  art  ford 
( Conn. )  Times, 
has  received  a 
certificate  of 
m  eri  t  o  r  i  o  us 
service  awarded 
by  Gen.  H.  H. 
Arnold,  com¬ 
manding  gen¬ 
eral,  Army  Air 
Forces. 

Under  Mr. 
Murphy’s  direc¬ 
tion  20  local  committees  to  pro¬ 
mote  cadet  recruitment  in  Con¬ 
necticut  were  organized.  As  a 
result  of  their  work,  while  New 
England,  on  a  proportionate 
basis  of  number  of  recruits, 
made  a  national  record,  the 
state  led  in  New  England. 

’The  certificate  reads:  “This 
award  of  meritorious  service  is 
hereby  made  to  Francis  S. 
Murphy  in  recognition  of  the 
interest  taken,  cooperation  ren¬ 
dered  and  very  valuable  and 
meritorious  civilian  service  con¬ 
tributed  to  the  Army  Air  Forces, 
Aviation  Cadet  Procurement 
Program,  constituting  an  envia¬ 
ble  record  of  helpfulness  and 
inspiration  in  the  service  of  our 
country.” 


Murphy 
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^  jCiUte  Bor^r 


It  Isn't  that  mothers  question  the  patriotic  need  of 
sending  their  lads  off  to  war  ...  It  Isn’t  that  they  lack 
heroism  and  a  capacity  for  service,  even  transcending 
the  call  to  battle  .  .  .  but  there  are  moments  of  un¬ 
utterable  grief  over  their  not  being  a+  a  boy  s  side 
when  he  needs  "mothering"  most. 

For,  in  her  eyes,  he  is  still  "just  a  little  boy."  She 
visions  his  toys  .  .  .  the  dog  he  loved  .  .  .  the  copy  of 
"Treasure  Island,"  thumbed  and  dusty,  on  a  certain 
shelf  .  .  .  the  eagerness  in  his  eyes  as  he  stood  In  the 
kitchen  door  looking  at  that  fresh-baked  batch  of 
cookies  .  .  .  the  gratitude  on  his  face  after  a  week  of 
desperate  illness,  and  her  hand  stroking  his  brow. 
Yes  .  .  .  he'll  miss  that  "mothering"  most  of  ail. 

"The  Greatest  Mother  In  the  World."  they've 
termed  The  Red  Cross.  And  justly  so.  In  every 
corner  of  the  globe  today,  this  ministering  agency  is, 
indeed,  a  "mother,"  through  sickness  and  loneliness 
and  peril  and  even  In  the  shadow  of  death. 

It  is  the  newspapers — both  large  and  small — that, 
through  their  editorial  and  news  columns,  provide 
inspiration  to  the  pu'blic  for  genei-ous,  nation-wide 
financial  support  of  the  invaluable  war  and  peace 
services  of  the  Red  Cross. 
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liAiiOK  MAUAZlNfi^  tMil^ 

service*  ceuibiBelMa  Msasgiaf 
and  general  laanag*'.  Tliureaga  ki*«^ 
edge  of  and  lung  ezverieuee  la  Tr^ 
Union  movement  enaential,  at  |«|^ 
selected  must  make  poliej  deeitl*at« 
National  Labor  level.  Applicaal  mm 
be  able  writer  and  editor,  bavt  mitsn 
judgment  and  demouttrate  qaaltls* 
tions  for  job  of  putting  out  wtato' 
portent  monthly  publication  ul 
est  standards  practically  unastittii 
aalary  good,  hours  luug,  vacation  sim 
for  duration.  Vour  letter  sheuld  |m 
complete  information.  Corrstpsadtsa 
considered  suictly  conhdsntiaL  8a 

a'Jd,  Kditor  A  Publisher.  _ 

B£POKT£ft — There  it  an  eietptiaik 
opening  on  a  lending  mid-wctt  uses 
paper  of  165, OOU  circulation  for  1 1» 
porter  of  outstanding  ability,  nut  a 
woman.  Lspocially  want  a  writer  d 
colorful  feature  style  and  dratttte 
sense.  The  more  individual  your  ityk 
the  better.  Metropolitan  experitsa 
desirable.  Kecord  of  sobriety  and  t» 
liability  essential.  Send  full  dstsik 
including  education  to  Box  501,  £.  d  g 
BUPOBTEB  wanted  for  general  ntn 
growing  industrial  community  ew 
'dd.OOO  population,  fine  post-war  pns 
pects.  Climate  high,  dry  and  hssltk. 
ful.  Good  salary.  J.  C.  Philli|t 
Horger  Daily  Herald,  Borger,  Tasi. 
BEPOBTEB — Sound  all-around  » 
porter,  capable  of  editing  rtnUi| 
Northern  New  Jersey  weekly.  Gtd 
wage*  and  working  conditions.  Wrih 
or  telephone,  Nutley  Sun,  28100. 
BEPOBTER  —  Immediate  openini  a 
progressive  northern  Illinois  daily  hi 
all-around  reporter;  good  salary;  pe- 
manent  job  and  chance  for  sdvtt» 

AFTERNOON  daily  in  busy,  progres  " 

sive  South  Jersey  town  has  an  imme  Jjox  o^2..  ^^^ltor  &  Publisher. _ 

iliate  position  for  wire  newt  editor  REPORTER  preferably  with  teat  dtd 
and  general  u-ssignments.  Please  state  experience  and  unmarried,  for  tllw 
fully  experiense  and  salary  require-  noon  daily  in  New  England  dty  d 
inents  in  first  letter.  If  you  have  18,000.  Pleasant  working  coadiuta 
ideas,  we  like  'em.  Timet-Journal.  possibilities  for  advancement.  8tih 
Vineland,  N.  J.  qualifications  and  atarting  salary;  titl 

0IT7  HALL,  police  reporter  position  pjctureJf_P°““>l?^oi_40#,  EJ^, 
open.  Alto  sports  desk  position.  Op-  RBPORTEB,  general,  tome  sportn  ^ 
portunity  for  advancement.  State  desk  exp.  pref.  on  p.m.  daily  bo.  Ctht 
draft  ststn*.  experience.  The  Herald  city  16,000;  tingle  man  dttired.  Phs 
Star.  Steubenville.  Ohio.  ••«>»  oonditiona.  Give  exp.  tend  mg 

CALIFORNIA'S  capital^  city's  morn  •EViUr*’ A"publi?Srr"‘’‘‘*“‘ 

mg  newspaper  needs  2  experienced  - — - 

copy-readers  for  steady  employment  on  REPORTERS  two  capabls, 
copy  desk.  Salary  $50  for  5-day  40-  grounded,  steady  reporter*  f»lta 
hour  week.  Write  or  wire.  Editor,  England  evening  daily  of  1»,900  » 
Sacramento  Union.  _  eolation.  praft-wen^  man  o^, 

COPT  READER  $60  base  for  40-hour  ®®'^*”writ*^^x 

week,  permanent  job  for  capable  man.  ’ 

good  opportunity  rapid  advancement.  ”  rTtniisner.  _ 

.\fternoon  newspaper  middle  west  field  SPORTS  EDITOR-REPORinn _ 
of  500,000.  Please  give  full  detail*  Attractive  opportunity  on  oo^ddl* 
age.  education,  experience,  draft  statu*  evening  daily,  AP  and  UP  wire 
in  first  letter.  Box  49$,  Editor  &  Pub-  ices;  80,000  city,  20.000  eirealallia 
liither  Present  sport*  editer  wants  to  t*** 

DAILT,  city  under  10,000,  Chicago  dUd 

area,  seeks  CTperienced  editor  for  en-  ‘o  Ohio.  'Tell 

tire  news  Job"  writing  leading  local,  starting  salary.  Herald,  Ollnton.  Im 
editorial*  Relectinjp  wire  for  6*8  pages.  SPORTS  RRPORTBR  wanted  — ••• 
direct  two  reporters.  Opportunity  for  iierson  with  year's  experisaceh 
newsman  of  ability,  character,  stabil-  -iports.  Job  now  open  on  live  «■*» 
ity.  Interested  in  permanent  place  in  town  daily.  Prefer  person  with  swi* 
friendly  rural  community.  Indicate  town  experience;  man  or  woman.  Ww 
salary.  Box  511,  Editor  A  Publisher,  salary  expected,  when  av^lsble,_  » 
EDITORIAL  WRITER  for  independ-  *''*"1'“:,  ».»53S 

ent  western  newspaper.  Must  have  Wire  collset 

broad  knowledge  of  national  affairs  draft  ‘"d Ji*^ 

and  be  able  to  write  in  a  convincing  News.  Midland.  Michigan - 

and  understandable  manner.  Gire  full  STAFF  with  few  men  has  openuifw 
background,  including  age  and  family  general  aasignment  reporter  lotW 
status.  Enclose  photograph.  Excel-  for  poat  with  possibilities.  Feniii*» 
lent  fnture  for  the  right  man.  Box  Prefer  young  man.  Midwest  evmim 
486.  Editor  A  Publisher.  daily.  Give  experience,  salary  rsfftv 

EXPEBIBHOBD  public  spirited  male  ments.  Box  508.  Editor  A 
reporter-editor  for  64  year  old  daily,  TBLBORAPH  Editor,  permansjit  p*w 
7,800  ABC;  In  official  back-the-wnr  tioo  for  experienced,  who  aUO  • 
Champion  Community  of  U.8  Healthy  write  one  or  two  editorials  daily.  ^ 
scenic  area.  Friendly  enterprising  517,  Editor  A  Publisher.  ^ 

people.  Pay  depends  on  you.  News  XWO  *xm*****HRII  — y— 1— ««*  Om 
of  the  Tonawandas,  North  Tonawanda,  cover  police,  put  out  daily  4^ 

N.  Y.  Write  no^ _  page,  general  aasignmenta. 

HAVE  POSinOV  for  experienced  all-  for  general  reportorial  work. 
around  newspaper  reporter,  draft  ex-  daily.  Give  experience  la  **■■• 
empt,  capable  of  handling  sports  if  Send  photo.  Ted  Tndain,  M*awjW 
necessary,  supervising  county  seat  Editor,  Greenwich  Time,  Greeaa* 

news  bureau  or  working  on  desk  when  Conn. _ ; _  .  - 

occasion  requires.  Prefer  man  with  WAH^SD — Man  to  edit  and  mau « 
experience  and  background  in  small  weeklv  tabloid  averaging  2$  9*$* 
or  medium  sited  city.  Good  opening  i^'ooo  frw  circulation,  PapcT}* 
»d  promising  future  for  right  man.  in  extstenee  for  85  years 

The  8tar-Beaeon.  AshUbula.  Ohio.  ^  r.Miyrt  in  the  snburbaa  eW 


BUbanlUib  MANAUkiit  wauiea,  pro-  CIBOULATION  Manager.  .  tur 

gresaive  East  Texas  daily  with  print-  iggressive  man  la  southern  tier  of 
mg  department;  pe rmaneut  for  cup-  .\e«r  York  btate.  WouUertul  oppor- 
alile,  verMtile  man.  Kilgore  News  mnity.  Give  fnll  information  first 
Herald,  Kilgore.  Texas.  letter,  age,  experience  and  salary. 

—  '•  .  Confidential.  Box  442,  Editor  A  Pub- 

Holy  W— 1$4— iUoirtlin  ii.ber. _ 

AOVERXlSxNO  MANAGE^  for  large  CIRCULATION  MAN.  Have  ojieoing 
weekly  on  lower  east  coast  of  Florida  in  our  organisation  for  good  Uistrict 
(near  Miami),  must  be  finished  layout  Manager  to  eaannie  poeition  circulation 
and  copy  man;  better  then  averege  manager  on  chain  of  weeklies.  In  re- 
-aletmau.  Permanent ;  chance  for  ad-  ;>lyiDg  give  age,  experience,  and  salary 
vaucemeiit;  $50  week  to  start.  Write  desired.  KepUes  confidential.  H.  I. 

8uii-Tuttler,  Hollywood,  Florida. _  Seely,  Wavcrly,  N.  Y'. 

ADVERTISING  Salesman.  If  you  are  CITY  CIRCULATION  manager  wanted 
located  on  a  smaller  uewtpapCT  and  f„j.  niorning  newspaper,  circulation 
are  willinf  to  proTe  your  ^ortb  in  a  s.5u0.  rermuuent  position.  Give  age, 
permanent  poaitiM,  tend  ai^pshot  and  status,  experience,  references, 

write  fully  lo^Knowllon  Parker,  ot.  salary  requiremeutt.  How  soon  avail* 
(taaente*  ot.  Wire  nizht  letter  collect  to 


SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cesh  with  Order) 

I  tim^— .50  p«r  Hr* 

4  ttmR»— .40  psr  IhiR  pnr  IrmtHor 

HELf  WANTED  rrJ 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time— .90  pRr  tin# 

2  timRi — .80  per  IIrr  p«r  IrmtHor 
4  HmRt— .70  por  IIro  prt  iRtorHoR 
FORMS  CLOSE  WEDNESDAY  NOON 
FOR  CURRENT  WEEK'S  ISSUE 


Joseph  News-Preas  A 

Joseph  I,  Miseouri. _ _ 

A  WELL  KNOWN  Eastern  newspaper 
has  an  opening  on  its  loesd  sales  staff 
for  an  experienced  man.  Preference 
given  to  one  in  middle  20'a  or  early 
30'a,  draft  deferred.  Position  it  per¬ 
manent  with  good  futnre  to  right  man. 

City  of  200,000,  pleasant  working  con- 
ditiona.  Box  481,  Editor  A  Pnbliaher. 

CAPABLE  advertising  solicitor  and 
layout  man.  Good  job  on  afternoon 

-  -  -  paper;  East  Texas  community.  Give 

Newspapers  bought  full  particulars  and  salary  desired. 

Lufkin  Daily  News,  Lufkin.  Texas. 

CLASSIFIED  solicitor — male  or  fe¬ 
male,  good  opportunity  to  work  into 
assistant  advertising  manager  handling 
elasiifled  and  display,  small  daily,  no 
competition.  Vermont  at  its  best. 

Box  489,  Editor  tc  Publisher. _ 

COMBINATION  advertising  salesman 
and  layout.  Good  opportunity,  pro- 
gTMtive  organisation,  ideal  place  to 
live,  Timea-News,  Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 

EXCEPTIONAL  opportunity  for  a 
young  man  to  become  affiliated  with 
the  national  advertising  department  of 
an  important  newspaper  in  sontheast- 
em  Pennsylvania.  This  position  is 
open  to  someone  who  hat  bad  tales  ex 
perienre  with  a  newspaper  representa¬ 
tive  or  has  had  previous  experience  in 
the  national  department  of  a  newspa¬ 
per.  Good  salary  pins  living  in  one 
of  the  finest  eommunitie*  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  Write  Box  489,  Editor  A  Pnb- 

Hsher. _ 

MORNING  Evening  Bnnday  rnrabina- 
tion  in  Northwest  city  of  85.000.  now 
operating  nnder  Advertising  director 
arrangement  will  soon  subdivide  ad¬ 
vertising  department  into  separate 
local,  classified  tnd  National  units,  and 
seeks  application*  from  competent  men 
for  any  of  the  three  divisions.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  be  permanent,  have  sobstan- 
tial  refereneea  and  be  fully  qualified. 

Box  408.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

-  —  HEW  YORK  STATE  aftembbn  daily 

Bowling  hat  an  immediate  opening  for  an  ex- 

_  perieneed  display  talesman,  more  in- 

omp.  tereated  in  a  person  with  initiative 

_  _ eon-  tvho  can  really  sell  than  copywriting. 

Now  on  skids,  at  we  maintain  a  copy  department. 

Courier  A  Free-  Tell  all  in  first  letter  and  tend  refer¬ 
ences,  snapshot  photo,  telephone  num¬ 
ber,  etc.,  to  Box  480,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher; _ _ 

OPFOBTUEITY  for  a  talesman  to  be¬ 
come  affiliated  with  one  of  the  out- 

_ r—  standing  newspapers  in  soutbeastam 

48  X  60  Pennsylvania.  Retail  advertising  ex¬ 
perience  will  be  helpful  but  not  essen¬ 
tial.  This  it  a  permanent  position  of¬ 
fering  good  ineoroe  and  excellent  com¬ 
munity  in  wbirh  to  live.  Write  Box 
440.  Editor  A  PnhUsher. 

WANTED  AT  ONOE  an  experieneed 
advertising  man.  Advertising  man¬ 
ager  being  indneted.  Need  espshlo 
man  to  paeo  department.  Thit  eon  be 
a  permanent  tale*  Job  for  the  right 
man.  Phone,  wire  or  vrrito:  Neal  W. 

Tliilllpa.  Butinem  Manager,  Oraenwieb 
TImaa.  Oreenwieh.  Conn. 

WANTED— WOMAN 
0LA8SIFIBD  SX7FBBVI80B 
Must  ba  tbomnghly  exparieneed  in 
phone  room  operation,  selling,  and 
management.  iSwfer  woman  nnder  40 
of  neat  appearanre  and  professional 
ambition  in  Olaaaified  advertising  field. 

By  newspaper  ranking  in  first  fifty  of 
Nation's  leading  Claasified  mediums  in 

Sonthweat  elty.  Write  in  detail  of  e*.  - -  -  -  . 

perienee.  record,  age.  family,  salary  UYB  WEEKLY  needs  aggressira  re-  munity.  Write  qnalification*  ua  v 
reqnirement  and  inelnde  recent  photo-  porter-odilar  $46  to  start.  Write  Eng  ary  expected  to  South  Omaha  y 
graph.  Box  448.  Editor  A  Pnblither.  Journal,  Englewood,  N.  J.  4810  So.  25th  St..  Omaha,  Nebnms 

«  rOlTOR  ft  rwillf  MIft  f»r  Moreh 


Holy  Waatod — Editorial 


ARTIST  WANTED 
.V  nationally  known  manufacturer  it 
looking  for  a  down  to  earth,  shirt¬ 
sleeve  artist,  strong  on  line  drawing, 
layout,  and  air  brush.  If  you're  quali¬ 
fied  and  want  a  good  paying,  perma¬ 
nent  job  in  a  well-equipped  midwest 
art  department,  send  us  comprehensive 
details  of  your  experience,  age.  per¬ 
sonal  status,  snd  past  and  present  em¬ 
ployment.  Box  443,  Editor  A  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

ARTIST — Layout  artist  for  rotogra¬ 
vure  magazine,  must  know  type  and 
general  roto  ■  production  procedure. 
Give  draft  status.  Box  506.  Editor  & 
Publisher.  _ 


_ WewtpapTi  For  SrIr _ _ 

NSW  YORK  STATE  DAILY  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  Mtablished  1908.  Always 
succeattnl.  Lost  year'a  gross  $18,000 
pint;  running  tUll  better  this  yoar. 
Town  of  fi.ooO.  Price  $25,000;  reo- 
sonabla  terms.  MAY  BROS..  Bing¬ 
hamton.  N.  Y. _ 

Financing — Porehaset — V  aluations 
L.  PARKER  LIKELY  A  COMPANY 
260  Park  Ay,,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 
SOUTHERN  Pennaytvania  Weekly  over 
fifty  yean  old  in  nice  town  of  2,000; 
modern  plant.  Illness  r«mpeU  sale  at 
$4,200,  half  down.  May  Bros.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y. 


_ MRekRoieol  Fgoiy*iit_For_S$lo _ 

^  ® ® URN  Preciaion  Shaving  Ma- 

ohine  oomplete  with  motor  and  con¬ 
trols. 

WetterB  Newspaper  Union 
188a  Cherry  St.,  Phils.  7,  Pa. 
TOUELB-DRivF'ANOLE  bar  Duplex, 
No.  568.  Installed  rebuilt  ae  new 
July  1943.  Larger  weekly  since  sold. 

Preii  not  needed.  In  excellent 
condition.  Operating  now.  No  imme¬ 
diate  ruth  to  move.  $5,000  cash  on 
floor.  Carolina  Progress, 

Green,  Virginia. _ 

PRESS,  oxeellent  condition,  , 

..  motor,  chases,  etc.  Plant 
solldation  allewa  sale. 

Firat  $760  taltM  It. 

man,  Potedam,  New  York. _ 

FOE  SALE:  Hoe  Curved  Plate  Shaving 
and  Trimming  Machine  for  16"  diam. 
Cylinder:  Duplex  Mat  Roller;  12  x  25 
Wetel  self-inking  Electrir  Proof  Press; 
24  and  48  page  Hoe  Web  Newspaper 
Presftftft,  2S*®/16*'  iiheet  cut:  48  x  60 
Mashek  Form  Truck;  Hoe  Flat  Plate 
Router;  Royle  Beveling  Machine. 
Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  120  West 
42nd  St.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y 


S-OOLOE  11x14  Bugaoine  i 
minimuai  1X000.  Box  II 


Gom  pross,  ringto  width  (two  pogoa 
*“*  PrlRtlRg  diaaotoi— 
31%  ittch  or  <lo»  for  mmo. 

Give  fnll  dotaila  aod  prioos.  Box 
1042,  Editor  A  Publisher. _ 


60  cycle  8  phase  motor  drive;  16 
stereotype  chaae*  to  aeeommodsto  type 
fema  also  16-1/8"  z  22H",  comptote 
with  loekup  bars;  8500  to  4500-lb. 
<’ap*eity  metal  furnace  with  pump  and 
carved  ■pout,  m  bonier;  mlao  U 
■ingle  page  iron  form  tnbloe  24'  z  tdyi 
z  37^'  hirt;  mnat  bo  in  good  oendL 
rion.  Sun  Tattler  Oo..  Hollywood,  Fla. 


HHfi\  «?rii 


Situations  Wanttd — Administrativa 


Hsly  WaaUd— Editorial _ 

— or  woman  capablo  of 
IttU  editorial  charge  of  long 
\iklalird  Democratic  weekly  nrwn 
ia  Ohio  city  of  300,000.  Box 
^ Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

wiatB,  WAhiTEO  who  knows  Coin 
industry;  newspaper  or  trade 
„.»Ir  background  preferred.  Qire 

KSU'xd;  -^20.  E-  *  P- 

Hflf  Wanted — ProMOtion 

abe”yoo  this  man? 

^•fwkere  there's  an  able  newsman 
'  i^itrtising  man  who  wants  to  leave 
JL  for  an  industrial  copy  writing 
jod  with  a  good  salary  now  and  a 
.Mirs  sad  pleasant  future. 

Hinast  be  a  fluent,  experienced  writer 
gfiopy  that  clicks  for  periodicals,  pro- 
attiofl  psiuphlets,  bouse  organs  and 
DiUinty.  A  journalism  degree,  ex- 
Mrusee  on  the  farm  desk  and  a  knowl- 
of  livestock  and  agriculture  will 
^htlpful.  though  not  essential.  To 
mok  a  man  our  firm,  located  in  a 
uatU  midwest  city  but  recegnixed  aa 
a  national  leader  in  the  agricultural 
leli  can  offer  a  top-flight,  permanent 
job  with  every  advantage  for  yon  and 
red  family. 

If  jot're  the  man,  write,  telling  ns 
roar  experience,  background,  age,  mari¬ 
tal  itatas,  and  other  information  that 
roe  bolieve  might  qualify  yon  for  this 
poeition.  If  possible,  include  a  small 
phots  sad  samples  of  your  work  which 
will  bo  returned  if  requested.  Box 
441  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SBIl&ftli  PROMOTION  manager 
vutsd.  Afternoon  daily  in  eastern 
•Vow  York  State,  city  of  100,000  pop- 
glalion,  requires  the  aervieea  of  an  ex- 
porioared  promotion  man.  This  ia  a 
now  department  and  offers  an  ont- 
iiaadiag  opportunity.  When  applying, 
(iro  eomplete  history  stating  age,  ex- 
poriaaeo  and  draft  status.  State  sal- 
try  expeeted  and  enclose  snapshot 
ptote.  Box  389.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Help  Wanted — Wectanical _ 

UXOTTPE  operator  wanted  iinniedi- 
■liately  to  work  on  country  weekly : 
»-day  week;  good  pay.  Location  cen¬ 
tral  part  Xew  York  r*tRte.  TI.  P.  Bol 
oria.  S  Fucini  -Ave,,  Staten  Island  I, 
Srw  York. 

KAOHIKIST  OPERATOR,  small  New 
bllaad  town  daily  3  Intertypes.  1 
Liutype,  40  hour  week  steady  job; 
iost  tsm  contract  to  right  party,  ideal 
lirlar  eenditiona.  sober,  reliable.  Box 
4M,  Editor  A  Publither. 

waited  —  Quality-minded  photo-en- 
trarora  in  all  branches,  newspaper  and 
'oainorcisl.  We  have  several  perms- 
ntat,  well  paying  positions  open  to 
nos  of  character  who  are  ambitions 
•ad  capable  of  producing  work  of  top- 
•otch  quality.  Write  fully  in  first 
l«tter.  Peerless  Kngraving  Company, 
Pisrieis  Building,  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Help  Wotaj — Pholofrapky 
AYUbuiO  daily,  31,000  circulation, 
vaati  experienced  photographer-re- 
perter  for  permanent  position.  Mod- 
2*  darkroom.  Excellent  equipment. 
*^d  details,  age.  experience,  draft 
datui,  salary.  Commercial  News, 
Pseville.  Illinois. 

raOTOORATHER  Wanted — Need  man 
who  can  consistently  make  good  koda- 
'■•romes,  for  color-roto  magaiine  for 
P^essive  newspaper.  Must  be  able 
■ehaadle  color  studio  and  outside  color 
wsti.  Olwe  draft  status.  Box  507, 
Mder  ft  PnblUher.  _ 

-  Wtpli^ — PaMic  RchlioM 

WlUCITT-PTTBLIO  RELATIONS' 
m  *n  interesting  opening  with  a 
“•jj**  New  York  organisation  for  a 
wko  esa  write  and  who  knows  hla 
^  arennd  in  news  circles.  For  in- 
five  eomplete  details  about 
JWPPlf.  Salary — open.  Box  493, 
«hor  ft  PnbHaher. 

Atwer  Stwicp _ 

Beokt,  Fiction,  Plays, 
fSree  Reading.  Bertha  Klana- 
W  5th  Are.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


BUSINESS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
46  years  of  age,  with  a  proven  record 
of  efficient  organisation  building  that 
gets  results.  Experience  in  city  and 
metropolitan  dailies.  A  tborsugb 
knowledge  of  production  problems,  de¬ 
veloping  advertising  accounts,  promo¬ 
tional  experience  on  all  phases  of  cir¬ 
culation  work.  A  builder  of  good  will 
in  the  community.  Salary  secondary  to 
future.  Box  424,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

YOUNG  WOMAN  desires  position  as 
assistant  or  executive  secretary  to  pub¬ 
lisher.  Thorough  knowledge  newspa¬ 
per  advertising.  College.  Have  been 
promotion  w-rifer,  mlv  copywriter, 
space  salesman,  manager.  Box  515. 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


Sitution  Wanted — Adwartumg 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  in  city  of 
100,000,  seeks  broader  field.  18 
years  advertising  experience.  all 
phases.  Enviable  record.  Will  ac¬ 
cept  claaaifled,  local  or  national  msn- 
ageribip  to  prove  ability.  Box  402, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  man  wants  connection 
with  daily  or  agency.  Experienced  in 
servicing  retail  accounts,  draft  exempt. 
Box  523,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SAIESMAN-MANAGER,  long  success¬ 
ful  experienee  metropolitan  and  small 
city  dailies,  seeks  change.  Nothing 
less  than  ^65  and  bonus.  A  letter  to 
Box  535.  Editor  ft  Publisher  will 
bring  details,  references. 

TO  A  PUBIilSHER  seeking  the  serv¬ 
ices  of  an  advertising  manager  with 
many  years  sucressfal  experience  in 
all  phases  of  general  and  local  news¬ 
paper  advertising  on  papers  from  5.000 
to  240.000  daily  circulation,  this  ad 
shonid  be  of  interest.  Salary  in  1944 
.$3,500  with  $1,700  additional  in  com¬ 
missions.  city  of  10,000.  Now  em¬ 
ployed.  .V  wire  or  letter  will  bring 
full  details.  Box  536,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

YOUNG  MAN,  college  grsdnata,  draft 
exempt;  now  east,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  metropolitan  department  atore 
doing  10  million,  wants  Job  on  news¬ 
paper  aa  Bolicitor.  J.  H.  McCrary, 
1357  Fairview  Rd.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 


SitutioM — Clrenlatioa 

NOW  LOCATED  with  paper  city  of 
nearly  two  million  population.  The 
family  and  I  would  like  to  live  in 
eastern  city  of  50  to  ISOM.  Have  been 
in  the  business  25  years  on  three  2nd 
papers  15,  40,  and  245M  circulation, 
from  cub  reporter  to  gen.  mgr.;  spent 
15  years  in  advertising.  Half  of  that 
time  aa  advertising  director,  good  rec¬ 
ord  on  national;  know  circulation  and 
mechanical,  negotiated  union  contracts 
with  printers,  age  49,  perfect  health, 
education  good,  references  Al,  habits 
about  like  average  newspaper  man. 
Can  lie  svaiisbie  April  lat.  as  business 
mgr.,  advertising  director  or  national 
mgr.  At  reasonable  salary.  Will  pay 
own  expenses  for  personal  interview. 
Box  587,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SOUND,  aneceaafcl  eirenlation  man¬ 
ager  seeks  change.  Past  record  proof 
of  ability.  Bnilds  by  organisation, 
enthnsiaam  and  effective  promotion. 
Box  379.  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 


Siteftliaaa  WaateJ  EJiterial 

AVIATION  FEATURH  WRITER 

Recognised  experience  ail  Aviation  snb- 
jeets,  draft  exempt.  Have  well  staffed 
office  in  New  York.  Weekly  featnre 
available  to  newspapers,  magaxines. 
house  organa,  etc.  Fee  moderate  based 
on  eirenlation.  Cover  all  news  items, 
easnal  comment,  new  inventions,  nn- 
nsnal  or  unique  events,  human  interest 
stories,  industry  gossip  and  predictions, 
post-war  possibilities,  etc.  Thi  smatc- 
rial  for  adnlt  and  growing  yonth  coa- 
snmption.  Written  in  conversational 
"column”  style.  Address  P.  O.  Ban 
75.  Grand  Central  Annex,  New  York. 
N.  Y. 


Siteakiana  Wasted — Editerial 

AVAILABIX — Editorial  exeentive,  12 
years  iiianaging  editor;  24  years  ex¬ 
perience.  Nationally  known.  Best 
references;  Midwest  or  Southwest  pre¬ 
ferred.  Box  496,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ALla-AROUND  newspaper  experience, 
reporter  general  news.  Features;  in¬ 
terviewing  celebrities.  Box  491,  Edi¬ 
tor  ft  Publisher. 

CAPABLE  honest  writer,  aged  45, 
news,  editorial  and  magaxines,  Europe 
’37-’38,  Washington  3  years.  Senator's 
ghoKter  too.  Wants  to  settle  down  in 
good  town.  Like  to  make  nominal  in¬ 
vestment  for  good  will,  permanency 
and  security.  Box  502,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

COPY  kEADEB  reliable,  experienced, 
38.  wants  Florida  seaboard  rim.  Box 
435,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

CRACK  NEWSMAN,  28,  tired  of  those 
post-war  promises.  12  years  papers, 
press  associations.  Seeks  salary  com¬ 
mensurate  with  ability.  Present.  New 
York  correspondent  for  large  Midwest 
paper.  Box  538.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

EDITOR  sacks  permanent  niche  with 
small  daily  or  Sunday  paper;  knows 
all  phases  of  press.  Box  341,  Editor 
ft  Pnbliaher. 

EDITOR,  13  years  small  midwest  dai¬ 
lies.  3  years  press  service,  radio.  40, 
family.  Box  840,  Editor  ft  Publiaber. 

EDITOR,  25  years'  experience,  all  edi¬ 
torial  room  desks  up  to  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  desires  permanent  position  with 
progressive  paper.  Box  516,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  writer  one  of  largest  most 
influential  northern  dailiea  desires 
place  Florida,  Arisons,  Pitcifle  Coast; 
20  years'  experience;  15  present  pa¬ 
per;  top-flight  reporter  and  desk  expe¬ 
rience;  capable  editing  smaller  daily; 
college  grad,  43,  family.  Box  504, 
Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 

LIAISON  EDITOR  woman  who  could 
help  a  magaxine  build  reader  respon¬ 
siveness  for  the  post  war  period.  Has 
wide  contacts  with  consumers,  clubs 
and  national  organizations;  is  experi¬ 
enced  in  magazine  editing.  Box  505, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

LIKE  POSITION  on  county  weekly. 
Have  24  years  general  news,  county 
and  sports  editor  experience.  Depend¬ 
able;  straight  away  news.  No  featnre 
writer;  can  make  up  pages;  married, 
two  children;  at  liberty.  Box  524, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  woman — experienced  re¬ 
writing,  reporting,  editing,  featnreii. 
photography,  publicity — seeks  perma¬ 
nent  position.  NYO  or  vicinity.  Box 
476.  Editor  ft  Pnbliaher. 

OUTSTANDINO  daily  editor  will  solve 
yoor  editorial  problems  by  famishine 
two  800-word  editorials  daily,  slanted 
for  yonr  general  desires.  $5  week 
(small  dailies)  np.  pins  airmail.  Not 
over  10  eliants  areepted.  Exceptional 
bsckgronnd  ineinding  Kansas  City 
Star.  Box  465,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

REPORTER — Woman,  two  years  on 
dailies,  three  years  news  editor  mod¬ 
em  weekly  inelnded.  Box  597,  Editor 
ft  Pnbliaher. 

REPORTORIAL  JOB  wanted  by  girl. 
23,  college  grsdnate;  employed  now 
and  for  past  year  on  large  daily;  seeks 
change.  Box  488,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

SPORTS  WRITER,  editor,  seeking  ad- 
vsneement.  Experienced  and  good 
reputation.  No  duration  job  wanted. 
Now  doing  one-man  sports  department 
job  on  daily  with  more  than  10,000 
eirenlation,  including  daily  local  sports 
coinmn,  but  desire  better  opportunity 
in  larger  field.  Box  487,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

BOVTNO  REPORTER 
10  yean  featnre  writing,  plnys  human 
side  of  the  news,  writing  stories  with 
wide  reader  appeal.  Travel  anywhere, 
any  eenntry.  Box  438,  Editor  ft  Pnh- 
lieher. 


Siteatioiia  Wanted — falitetial 

REPORTORIAL  job  wanted  by  girl. 
*23,  College  graduate ;  employed  now 
and  for  past  year  on  largo  daily ;  seeks 
change.  Bex  378,  Editer  ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN  ANGLER  fishing  for  job;  as 
sistant  editorial  writer.  Bait:  writing 
ability,  experience,  background  (two 
degrees  with  distinction).  Ur  esating 
for  good  featnre  writing  job.  Can  nae 
Speed  Graphic.  Sold  features  to^  met¬ 
ropolitan  papers,  AF.  Box  514,  Editor 
ft  Fublisber. 

WRITER — Feature,  general,  technical, 
wants  responsible  position  on  publica¬ 
tion  with  lively  viewpoint.  Young 
woman,  magazine  experience.  Box 
498,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


SitentioDa  Wanted — Mechnnicnl 

NEWSPAPER  pressman  34  years  ex¬ 
perience,  married,  age  47.  Best  of 
references;  qualified  take  charge. 
Background  of  practical  and  basinesa 
ability.  P.  O.  Box  1'246,  Kiehmond, 
California. 

PRESSROOM  Supt.,  age  40,  wide  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  to  make  change.  Pref¬ 
erence  Florida  or  South.  Box  465, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 

PHOTO-ENGRAVER  specialist  in  one- 
man  operations.  Highest  quality  work 
guaranteed.  Union  member,  but  will 
work  open  shop.  Prefer  small  daily 
with  good  equipment.  Permanent 
only.  Box  510,  Editor  ft  Publiaber. 


Sitentions  Wanted — nnte|m8hT 

BEOINNINO  newspaper  photographer 
seeking  Job.  Draft  exempt.  George 
Butler,  114  E.  28th  St.,  Cheyenne, 
Wyoming. 

PHOTOGRAPHER — Young  man  83, 
ten  years  amateur  experience,  wishes 
job  as  press  photographer,  car  and 
most  equipment.  State  salary.  E.  L. 
Field,  614  E.  51st  St.,  Savannah,  Oa. 


SitaatuMU  Wanted — Promotion 

PUBLISHERS- — Do  you  dosire  some¬ 
one  in  NYC  to  handle  administrative 
business  or  advertising  matters  I  I 
have  20  years'  experience  in  the  na¬ 
tional  field  and  can  handle  advertising 
accounts,  local  or  national,  analyte 
competitive  sitnationa,  make  presenta¬ 
tions  and  write  promotional  letters 
that  get  reanlts.  Confidential.  Box 
539,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Sitnations  Wanted— Public  RnUtiona 

ABUS  L.  A.  newspaperman,  wide  writ¬ 
ing  experience:  seeks  broader  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  public  relations;  married, 
adaptable,  38.  Box  495,  Editor  -ft 
Pnbliaher. 

FUBUO  RELATIONS  EXECUTIVE 
14  years'  exporianee  embracing  all 
media;  aeoks  eonnoetion  with  aggres¬ 
sive  firm  er  asaeeiation  with  positive 
post-war  attitnda:  waau  oppomaity 
to  help  bnild,  not  devise  apologetics. 
Box  435,  Editor  ft  Pnbliakar. 

EX  •  NEWSPAPERMAN.  exeentive, 
crack  writer  all  tepiea,  now  38,  hon¬ 
orably  discharged  war  veteran,  would 
like  position  aa  pablie  relations  conn- 
tel  for  large  iadastrial  firm;  college 
man,  non-drinker;  expert  on  velemne’ 
problems;  prefer  Sontheast.  Box  482. 
Editor  ft  Pnblisber. 


EX-SERVICE 

Men  and  Women 

Hay  have  the  symbol  W  inserted  in 
their  Sitnation  Wanted  advsrtiaemente 
if  desired.  Reqneet  for  this  featnre 
shonid  be  made  when  ordering  the  Ad¬ 
vertisement. 


(«ITOt  A  PUILISHIR  «M^M«reh  tte  IfM 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


NEWSPAPER  office*  are  won¬ 
derful  spots  to  pick  up  rumors, 
and  the  shops  around  New  York 
seem  always  to  have  more  than 
their  share.  To  the  newspapers' 
credit,  very  few  of  them  get  into 
print  without  being  verified. 

The  E  ft  P  office  is  no  different 
than  any  other  editorial  office 
when  it  comes  to  nimors  pouring 
in  by  mail  and  phone.  We  spend 
a  lot  of  time  checking  them  and 
find  that  about  50%  have  some 
basis  of  fact.  That’s  a  lot  better 
average  than  daily  newspapers 
have.  We’ll  bet  that  less  than 
10%  of  their  rumors  are  sub¬ 
stantiated.  Our  higher  score  is 
due  probably  to  the  type  of 
people  we  talk  to — newspaper 
people  themselves  who  have  a 
way  of  mentally  discarding  items 
that  are  erroneous  on  the  face  of 
them 

We  have  a  rule  in  this  office 
against  printing  unverified  re¬ 
ports,  but  this  is  where  the  rule 
gets  broken.  Not  because  of  the 
people  Involved — we  won’t  men¬ 
tion  them — but  the  idea  behind 
the  rumor  has  possibilities  worth 
discussing. 

We  were  told  the  other  day 
that  a  newspaper  publisher  is 
discussing  with  the  government 
a  post-war  arrangement  to  pur¬ 
chase  the  OWI  foreign  setup  for 
his  own  news  gathering  organi¬ 
zation. 

How’s  that  for  a  story!  If  it 
can  be  substantiated,  watch  your 
E  ft  P  for  developments.  Chances 
are.  though,  that  this  is  pure 
fiction.  How  do  you  go  about 
buying  a  government  bureau? 
We  never  heard  of  one  being 
sold  before. 

The  OWI  is  under  the  Office 
for  Emergency  Management,  is 
within  the  Executive  Branch  of 
the  government,  and  as  far  as 
we  know  no  plans  have  been 
formulated  yet  to  liquidate  it. 

At  first  glance  this  sounds  like 
a  natural  for  a  publisher  to  buy  a 
ready-made  foreign  news  staff. 
Practically  every  large  city  in 
the  world,  outside  of  the  enemy 
nations,  has  an  OWI  office  and 
it  is  usually  manned  by  men 
who  speak  the  native  tongue. 
The  organization  is  large  enough 
to  provide  a  foreign  news  service 
to  compete  with  the  present 
press  associations,  if  it  could  be 
augmented  by  a  similar  domestic 
news  service. 

Also,  consider  that  if  the  “deal” 
involves  taking  over  the  OWI 
radio  operations,  this  publi^er, 
or  anyone  else  who  takes  over, 
is  getting  a  world-wide  '  com¬ 
munications  organization. 

The  only  drawback  that  we 
can  see  is  the  possible  news 
training,  attitudes  and  capabili¬ 
ties  of  the  OWI  m«i  now  in 
those  offices.  After  working  sev¬ 
eral  years  for  the  government  in 
providing  a  news  report  to  the 
people  abroad  and  sending  back 
information  to  Washington,  are 
these  men  mentally  qualified  to 
take  over  a  job  of  objective 
world-wide  news  reporting? 

Nevertheless,  such  an  oppor¬ 


tunity  probably  never  before 
has  been  presented  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher,  let  alone  a  group  of  pub¬ 
lishers.  Only  the  wartime  neces¬ 
sity  of  organizing  OWI  has  made 
it  possible  even  to  dream  of 
transferring  such  a  vast  ready¬ 
made  news  gathering  organiza¬ 
tion  over  to  an  operation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  press,  or  part  of 
the  press,  of  this  country. 

•  «  • 

JUST  about  the  time  you  begin 

to  think  that  Army  and  Navy 
public  relations  officers  in  this 
country  have  been  properly  edu¬ 
cated  at  last  concerning  their 
jurisdiction  over  news  events  in¬ 
volving  civilians  and  military 
personnel,  but  not  by  any  inter¬ 
pretation  involving  military  se¬ 
curity,  then  we  get  another  rash 
of  incidents  where  these  military 
authorities  exert  themselves  in 
the  wrong  places. 

The  silliest  example  occurred 
two  weeks  ago  when  New  York 
drama  critics  were  invited  by 
USO  Camp  Shows  to  a  press 
preview  at  a  nearby  Army  camp 
of  its  overseas  production  of 
“The  Man  Who  Came  to  Dinner.” 
Just  as  the  buses  for  the  party 
were  leaving  New  York  it  was 
announced  that  copy  would  have 
to  be  censored  by  the  Army  and 
that  the  reviewers  would  have 
to  sign  the  usual  form  agreeing 
that  they  would  submit  their 
stories.  'The  public  relations  staff 
at  the  camp  was  supposedly 
responsible  for  the  edict.  Only 
one  critic,  John  Chapman  of  the 
Daily  News,  got  mad  enough  to 
get  off  the  bus. 

This  particular  play  opened  in 
New  York  in  1939  and  has  since 
been  made  into  a  movie.  What 
was  censorable?  Certainly  the 
critics  could  have  been  trusted 
to  abide  by  a  reasonable  request 
that  they  confine  their  stories  to 
the  play,  omitting  any  mention 
of  the  camp  and  the  quality  of 
the  audience. 

Public  relations  officers  at  an¬ 
other  Army  camp  profited  by 
experience  the  following  week 
when  the  same  group  of  critics 
were  taken  there  to  see  a  USO 
production  of  “Oklahoma.”  This 
time  the  reporters  were  asked 
to  sign  the  usual  forms  but  were 
told  that  censoring  their  copy 
would  be  overlooked  if  they 
agreed  to  comment  only  on  the 
play,  leaving  out  any  reference 
to  the  military.  This  was  good 
sense. 

The  ASNE  Bulletin  this  week 
reveals  that  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  for  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal  and  Times  had 
some  trouble  with  an  over- 
zealbus  Army  officer  at  the  scene 
of  a  plane  crash.  The  Army 
craft  cracked  up  on  a  farm 
where  Army  authority  did  not 
extend  but  the  newsmen  were 
barred  from  doing  their  job. 
Protest  to  the  chief  of  Army 
Public  Relations  straightened  the 
matter  out — but  after  the  dam¬ 
age  had  been  done. 

The  latest  incident  is  also  re¬ 


ported  by  the  New  York  Dally 
News,  which  apparently  gets  a 
kick  out  of  this  type  of  story. 
It  seems  that  Movie  Actor 
Humphrey  Bogart  and  Actress 
Lauren  Bacall,  about  whom  the 
gossip  columnists  have  been  gos¬ 
sipping,  attended  a  Navy-spon¬ 
sored  party  in  a  private  apart¬ 
ment  for  disabled  veterans.  A 
free  lance  photographer  was  in¬ 
vited  to  take  pictures. 

After  the  event,  the  photog¬ 
rapher  was  visited  by  a  Navy 
officer  who  confiscated  all  the 
photos  and  asked  the  camera¬ 
man  to  sign  a  release. 

The  News  says:  “The  officer 
explained  that  Bogart  had  pro¬ 
tested  possible  publication  of  the 
pictures  .  .  .”  and  the  photogra¬ 
pher  “was  given  to  understand 
that  if  one  of  the  pictures  got 
out,  he  would  be  liable  to  prose¬ 
cution  under  the  espionage  code. 
The  pictures,  he  was  told,  were 
very  much  restricted — a  military 
expression  for  secret  or  security¬ 
laden  documents.” 

We  doubt  if  it  could  be  proven 
in  any  court  that  these  pictures 
involved  security,  so  it  appears 
that  Bogart,  who  has  shunned 
publicity  of  himself  and  Miss 
Bacall,  merely  obliged  the  movie 
star  and  destroyed  the  photos. 
This  incident,  in  itself,  is  rela¬ 
tively  unimportant  but  it  reveals 
some  of  the  jobs  our  public  rela¬ 
tions  branches  of  the  services 
are  performing. 

The  comments  of  the  editor  of 
the  ASNE  Bulletin  are  worth 
quoting; 

“It  is  important  that  editors 
resist  all  invasions  of  civil  rights 
just  now  for  a  new  reason:  the 
return  of  combat  officers  un¬ 
familiar  with  the  setup  on  cen¬ 
sorship.  These  officers,  fre¬ 
quently  young  men  with  splendid 
records,  do  not  always  under¬ 
stand  that  the  editor’s  responsi¬ 
bility  is  to  the  Office  of  Censor¬ 
ship  alone,  not  to  the  Army  or 
the  Navy.  Until  those  who  deal 
with  the  pfess  can  be  fully  re¬ 
freshed  on  the  relationship,  a 
renewal  of  unfortunate  incidents 
is  probable  in  some  places.  The 
educational  value  of  immediate 
resistance  to  overstepped  author¬ 
ity  is  obvious,  and  is  welcomed 
by  higherups  for  public  rela¬ 
tions.” 

a 

Libel  Case  Dismissed 

Naming  Sidney  S.  Grant  as 
“a  legislative  representative  of 
the  Communist  party”  was  not 
libelous  per  se.  Federal  Judge 
Conger  ruled  in  New  York  last 
week,  dismissing  the  Boston  at¬ 
torney’s  suit  against  the  Read¬ 
er’s  Digest,  on  the  basis  of  the 
recent  article,  “I  Object  to  My 
Union  in  Politics.” 


Conservation 
Of  Conversation 

Readers  of  Chicago  (UUj, 
have  been  rubbing  their 
and  adjusting  their  gUna  ^ 
"read”  the  wordless  copy  cst 
tained  in  the  current  serla  « 
LaSalle  Hotel  advertisemtiiti. 

The  small-space  ads  were  ft 
signed  with  the  idea  of  prome 


HOTEI. 

LA  SALLE  ANOMADISOM 


'Nui  Sed 

ing  the  hotel’s  food  businets-it 
suggest  that  good  food  ft 
LaSalle  are  inseparable.  Fa 
tured  in  each  ad  is  a  thumbm! 
sketch  of  either  a  chef,  a  soq 
tureen,  or  a  fish — and  the  logo¬ 
type  of  the  hotel. 

The  unique  feature  about  ft 
little  ads  is  the  omission  of  ft 
word-message  though  at  list 
glance  it  appears  to  be  thm 
To  achieve  this  effect  emphias 
was  given  the  layout  artists 
copy  indication  lines. 

“After  all,  if  the  ad  gets  acres 
the  message  of  food  and  LaSalle 
surely  that  is  as  much  as  could 
be  expected.”  explained  Bo; 
Steffen,  president  and  numa|iii| 
director  of  the  hotel.  "We  be¬ 
lieve  here  it’s  a  case  of  'nil 
sed  when  the  art  and  the  logo 
tell  the  story.  If  their  attention- 
value  is  increased  by  meeM  of 
the  subtle  use  of  black  on  vdiite 
so  much  the  better.” 

m 

Bill  Hits  Race  Bios 

Annapolis,  Md..  March  b- 
Under  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
lower  branch  of  the  State  Legif- 
lature  here  last  week  it  would 
be  a  misdemeanor  to  puWlshot 
distribute  any  false  written  a 
printed  material  with  intent  t« 
promote  hatred  of  any  group  d 
persons  because  of  race,  ^ 
or  religion.  Persons  convicted 
under  the  act  would  be 
to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  |1,W 
or  imprisonment  of  not  mow 
than  one  year. 


fl 


War  hat  broucht  a  complexity  of  intifnia  and 
many  are  the  hot  arfumentt  over  what  Ch««c  stripe* 
mean  and  that  medal  sltnifiee.  Readers  write  in  to 
their  newspapers  for  a  final  check-up  and  Th* 
Haskln  Information  Service,  Washington,  D.  C.,  ha* 
won  a  ‘‘distinguished  service”  reward  for  correct 
answers. 


Tht  Harritonburg  (Va.)  Nawt-Rteard  (H^tS  M} 
has  again  eenCrocCed  far  Ths  Hashtn  Saraisa, 


(  LINOTYPE  ) 


PLANNED  PRODUCTION 


Building?  Remodeling?  Making  new  layouts 
for  improved  workflow  or  operation? 

You  will  want  the  new  booklet,  WeVe 
Making  Plans,  fresh  from  the  press,  with  a 
score  or  more  blueprints  of  actual  publishing 
and  printing  plants  of  all  sizes  and  sorts.  Ask 
your  Linotype  Production  Engineer  or  Lino* 
type  agency  for  yours. 

Speaking  of  your  Linotype  Production  En¬ 
gineer  and  Agency,  why  not  take  advantage 
of  their  training  and  experience  in  planning 
production?  It  is  part  of  Linotype's  service 
which  is  yours  for  the  asking. 


PLANS" 


.SSiSTiHf «  DEMURS' 
^  GU'®!,  list  ED. 
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